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xS PREFACE. 

Icctares ; on the matter of which my mind had been 
working for more than twenty years before I could 
persuade mpelf that I was fit to write upon it ; and 
wiien they who loam this bookihall have learned that^ 
1 (hall have nothing fartlier to expect of dieou The 
ianguage of the word of God will then be opened to- 
their minds, and the matter of it will have fixed itsdf 
in their alFections : and when they fhall be advanced 
and settled in lite, they will teach it their own chil- 
dren, as I have taught them ; for where this sort of 
wisdom hath once entered, it will never be loft or ne- 
glected ; an.l he that values it for his own use, w9l 
have dcliglit in comrannicating it to others. 

To dicCler^- of this Church I rtiall not prescnbr ; 
iut, as a faiCiifuI brother, I will promise them, that in 
•eachmg the younger pan of their flack, they will soon 
see a h^[«py ctfect, if they will condescend to leach ac* 
cording to the rule I hare fallowed in thnbook* Odier 
books tcich a grammar of icords ; but this is the 
^ramnur oi things ; to be ^ONceketl by the vnagp- 
natiirny ani ^rpu'^fd by the umkrstjfuIiHgy for the im* 
provemenc cf tlie htfarc in divine and moral wisdom. 
It is sli afier the partem .cf thai plain and forcible 
ffyle cf prcacrrfng and reasoning, which firft con- 

S founded 
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founded the Jews, and enlightened the Gentiles; and 
which will even now raise up converts to the Chriftiaai 
Faith, and support them in the same, againft all the 
seducing efforts of Infidelity* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A S the ear heareth wordSy so doth the mind under- 
stand things : and hence there is a language of die 
mind, which teaches some things from the nature of 
other things. While we are learning to read, we think 
we have got all we want when the book becomes easy: 
but there is still another language, by which we arc to 
get wisdom in a higher and a shorter way. 

All children are delighted with pictures : but they do 
not know that the whole world is a picture, and that 
all the things we see with our eyes speak something to 
the mind, to instruct and improve it. 

When we know something of this language, then 
we may think ourselves able to read like men and chris- 
tians. It cannot be explained but by shewing what it 
is ; and then it will speak for itself: But as neither chil- 
dren 
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dren nor men can get wisdom without the help of God, 
we must pray to Him, that we may hear and under- 
stand ; for the seeing eye^ and the hearing ear^ the 
Lord hath made even both of them. 
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lESSdN I; 

THB BEASTS. 

^HE ass hath very long earSj and yet he 
hath no sense of music, but brayeth with 
a frightful noise^ He is obstinate and unruly, 
and will go his own way, eveit though he is 
severely beaten. The childj who will not be 
taught, is but little better ; he has no delight 
in learning, but talketh of his own folly and 
disturbeth others with his noise. 

The dog barketh all the nightlong, aiid 
thinks it no trouble to rob Honest people of 
their refti 

The foit is a cunning thief: and men, 
when they do not fear God, are crafty and 

VOL. xu B deceit- 
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deceitful. The wolf is cruel and blood-thirsty. 
As he devoureth the lamb, so do bad men op- 
press and tear the innocent and helpless. 

The adder is a poisonous snake, and hath 
a forked double tongue: so do men speak 
lies, and utter slander against their neigh- 
bours, when the poison of asps is under their 
lips. The devil, who deceiveth with lies, and 
^ould destroy all mankind, is the old serpent^ 
who brought death into the world by the 
venom of his bite. He would kill me, and 
all the children that are bom, if God would 
let him; but Jesus Christ came to save us 
from his power, and to destroy the works of 
the devil. 

Lord, thou hast made me a man for thy 
service : O let me not dishonour thy work, 
by turning myself into the likeness of some 
evil beast : Let me not be as the fox, who 
is a thief and a robber.; let me never be 
cruel, as a wolf, to any of thy creatures ; espe- 
cially to my dear fellow creatures, and niy 
dearer fellow Christians ; but let me be harm- 
less as the lamb; quiet and submissive as the 
sheep; that so I may be fit to live, and be fed 
in thy pasture, imder the good shepherd, Jesus 
Christ. It is far better to be the poorest of 
his flock, than to be proud and cruel, as th^ 

lion 
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tebn bif the tyger, Who go about seeking what 
thqr may devour. 

tHiS QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is the chiW who will not learn ? 

A. An ass, which is ignorant and unruly. " 

Q* What are wicked men, who hurt ^d 
cheat others ? 

A. ThQr are Wolvies, ahd foxes, and blood- 
fhirsty lions. 

Q. What are ill-natured pfeople, who trouble 
their neighbours, and rail at them? 

A^ They are dogs, who bark at every body. 

Q. But what are good and peaceaUe people ? 

A. They are harmless sheep ; and litUe chil« 
dren, under the grace of God, are innocent ^ 
lambs. 

<5i. But what are liars ? 

A. They are snakes and vipers, with doubte 
tongues, and poison Under their lips. 

Q. Who is the good shepherd ? 

A. Jesus Christ. 

THE TEXTS, 

Prov. xxvi. 3, A bridle for t/ie ass, and' a 
tod for the foots back. See also Job xi. 12. 

9 % Acts 
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AcU XK. S94 GricMUA w>l%w ^kalf enter m 
among you^ not sparing the flock* 

Luke xiii. 32. Go tell that fox. 

Psal. X. 9. He lieth in wait secretly y as a 
lion in his deny to catch the poor. 

Psal. xxil 16. Many dogs h0vec^9»pmsednie 
about. 

Matt %. I6L I send you forth as $hefp in the 
midst of wolves. 

. Isa. xL 11. He shall gather tk^ktunlbs'itiith 
his amty and carry them in his bosom* 
, Mark X. 13, I6L Jnd they brought ywng 
children to hi^ and-he tQok them, up in his am%9* 

Matt iii. 7* Hets^idunio ihePhmiseesi and 
Sadduceesi, O gm^ation of vipersu ^ 

, Geq. iii. 14. And the Lord G^d said untst the 
ifirpmktt Tkm art euxfed ab&vc eary beast of 
the field. 

Rev. xii. 9. That ^Id ^rpmt^ caUed the 
l)€dil and Satm. 



LESSON. JL 

THE EEL' AND THE LARK. 

THE eel buries itself in the mud. What 
a poor nasty life it leads ! The lark mounts 

up 
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«p towuds ileaveiiy and delists itself widi 
^weet mulic tx> the pmm of its great Creator. 
Who would not wish to l6^ the life of n lark? 
But tii^^ti, the lark can work as weU as 
ftiftg; it is nevef idle: ftone of the good 
ci^atores of God am pwmitted to live and 
do nothing. It flies about to feed itedf; 
•aad whem the earth is covered with fix>»t 
and stt^w in the winter, it runs about upoft 
the cbH ground, and takes great- ^ins tb 
^nd a small living to keep it from starving. 
In thfe summer it makes its nest, and brings 
up its young. All creatures -submit with 
thearfiilness to the laws of God, but unruly 
man; who becomes his own tormentor by 
tesistittg them: for nothing can make v» 
happy but the laws of God, which are all kiv 
tended for that purpose. There are many 
very bad men, who will neither feed their 
poor families, nor work for themselves; nor 
sing praises to God) but turn sottish and 
foolish, and bury themselv^ in the mud like 
the eel, or waltow in the mire like the swihe. 
But God hath made me to be like the lark } 
to find my pleasure and my health in neces^ 
sary business and profitable learning. What 
a sad thing it would be, if IL should ever for- 
B 3 sake 
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sake the life of that little sweet innocent crea^ 
ture, to drown my semes ia eating and drinli* 
ing, or wa^te niy. precious tiipe. in sleep ^ind 
idleness, or consume ipy auhstance with 
gaming and keeping ill company! Let m(; 
learn a better lessee front the little lark; for 
God bath made la^k^ to teach us what we 
ought to he; 9end he hath made swipe an^ 
?wolyes, and bats and qwIsj to teac^ us vfhs^t 
. Tf e ought not to be. ^pie lark loves ; the day^ 
light; it sings before tjle sunrises; it is al- 
yrays busy and at work. But owls fly &ot^ 
the sun, and love darkness, and make a frightr 
fill hpqting ^d serening, which does not 
inspire us either yfitk mirth or dpvqtion, as 
t^e heavei^ly music of the lark doth ; but 
jrather fills the mind with terror and despair j 
find was thought of old to forebode spme mh;^ 
chief or calamity, 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q, How do the lives of worldly men diifer 
from the lives of Christians ? 

A- As t;he life of the eel differ^ from the 
life of the lark. 

Q, What is the delight of Christians ? 

A. To 
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A. To praise God. 

Q. ^ Does the lai-k spend all its time in prais^ 
ing God? 

A. No, it labours for its living ; and we 
also must do the necessary* business of life. 

Q. Are all creatures obedient to the Creatoi*? 

A. They all follow the laws he hath given 
them. 

Q. What is the man who disobeys the laws 
of God? 

A. A mqhster, unlike to all other creatures* 

Q. For what end did God make the lark 
and the dove? 

A. To teach us what we ought to be. 

Q. Why did he make owls, bats, and 
3^vine? , • 

A. T6 teach us what we ought not to be. 

THE TEXTS. 

Prov. xi. 12. Wliat soever hath no Jim or 
scales in the water ^ that shall he an abomination 
unto you. 

Psal. civ. 12. Beside themjhall thefmvh of 
the air haoe their habitation^ and sing among 
the branches. 

Jam V. 13. Is any merry? Let him sing 
psalms. 

. B 4 Lev. 
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Lev. xL 13. These ar^ they td^ich yc ^ha^ 
Juwe in abomination mong thejmh-^tht (nvl 
and th^ bat. 

3 Pet. ii S2. Tke (hg is tutntd ti> hi^vm 
VQrnit aigain^ and the sw that tm? walked, tff\ 
ji^r wdkmng in th€ miV^^ 



THE ships ssiil upon the gr^t^^ yiiri^ 
sea, whose wav^ roar i ^nd a^e tossed ^l>out 
Jay the y^ind^ whep th^ stbrtn b\9\Ys. Spmq 
fiet out from the land with a fair wind> and 
w:itli the; siin shining u^on thi^ir sails kn4 co- 
lours: but after a while they are driven 
amongst rocks and shoals; or the great waves 
of the deep rising upon thein like mountains, 
swallow thtem up; and the poor peopte on 
|H>ard are drowned and perish. 

The like dangers attend us though w^ live. 
Vpon the land: for^ alas( i^'e carry seas and 
^fitorms within us! The mcked are tik^ the 
troubled sea, which can never rest^ kut aasttth 
tB^ miri and dirt. The quiet spirit of a good 
man, is like the clear water of the fountain : 

but 
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|)ut the restless mind is like the dirty waves 
of the sea, when the mire of the bottom is 
stirred up by their motion. 

Our wicked passions^ such as pride, wratli, 
^d envy, disturb our hearts, as the winds 
firhicH blow upoti the sea : and nothing can 
guiet them but the word and grace of Jesus 
phfist, who spake to the raging waves, and 
commanded them to be stil^. So can he nopr 
command Qur^ restless spirits, and restore 
^em to peace ; so that there shall be a calm 
^ithin us. 

O how lamentable h the case of those, 
.|irbp perish in the stonn of their own passions! 
If they had learned to govern them in tim^ 
;^y might have been saved from ruin. Per- 
haps, they came into this world the heirs of 
wealth and honour, witli a fair and pleasant 
jjstate, and a fine house provided for them>; 
and were under the care of good parents, who 
Instructed them to be wise and happy : and 
^|5o they might have continued : but pride rose 
within them and carried them aloft upon the 
waves towards the clouds; pleasure trans- 
ported them into a dangerous sea ; then their 
vices brought them to ruin, and they sunk 
down to the bottom with despair. Thus were 
^ybey tossed about like a ship in a storm, till 

they 
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they were swallowed up and lost. Temptation 
is a rock on which many souls split, and are 
ship-wrecked. 

How shall we escape the dangers of this 
world, the storms of this troublesome oceat>, 
to which we are all exposed, but in the ark 
of Christ's church, in which the faithful are 
saved, as the family of Noah were saved 
when the world was drowned for its wickecj- 
ness? 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is man's life through this trouble- 
some world? 

A. As a dangerous passage over the waves 
of the sea. 

Q. What are the rocks and shallows which 
threaten us with ship- wreck ? 

A. Temptations and worldly pleasures. 

Q. What are the winds which toss us 
about? 

A. Our own violent passions. 

Q. What can quiet them ? 

A. Nothing but the grace of God, and the 
command of Christ. 

Q. How is that to be obtained ? 

A. We must cry to him as his disciples 

did. 
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did, wheiji they were ready to sink in a 

Q. How was Noah saved from the waters ? 
A^ Ii^ an ark. 

(^. And what is the ark ill which we are to 
\>Q saved ? 

jA, Th^ chwcb of Christ 

THE TEXTS. 

Psal. cvii. 26. They mount up to heaoen^ they 
go dawn again to the depths : their soul is melted 
because of trouble. 

Isa. Ivii. 20. The wickedare like ihe troubled 
4ea. 

^ Jude 13. Ragir^ wax)es of the sha, foaming 
out their own shame, 

James i. 6. He that wwcereth is like a 
waoe of the sea, driven with the wind and 
tossed. 

Matt viii. 26. Then he arose and rebuked 
the winds and the sea, and there was a great 
calm. 

1 Pet iii. 20. Eight souls were saoed by 
water: the like figure whereunto, coen baptism^ 
doth also now save tcs. 

LES- 
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LESSON iv: 



THB BCTTEmFLT- 

THE butterfly spreads its irmg% osbA the 
son shines upon its plumes! See how the 
visdom of the Creator hath adorned it with 
beautiful lines, and painted it with glorious 
cokHUS. It flies about, and finds the pbnt 
which is prt^per to feed its brood of dUer- 
jHllais : and there it lax^s its ^gs to be batched 
by the sun. In their in&nt state thqr.^sifc^ 
about as hdpkss worms, and feed upon gmu 
leaves. Then they fold tbansdves iqp ib a 
case like a coffin, where th^ li^ as it wieve 
asleep^ till the time of their change; wben 
tiiey break this covcra^ and come forth 
widi ^nngs and feathers, like painted biids^ 
to ty about the air, and sip the dew of the 
feUs and meadowy and ¥i»t cTory sweet and 
pleasant flower. 

Sa am I now like die poor infiurt wonns 
cnwfii^ about iqpon this caitik Bnt tf I go 
on in die ways of God« I shall at kiqrih be 
cbanged from a worm into an angeL But 
first I must be shut up in the gia^, and hide 

mvself 
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myself in the state of death, till my change 
shall come. Then I shall be raised to life 
and liberty, and put on a spiritual body, and 
be able to visit and enjoy all the wonders of 
God's wwks, mich as po6r helpless mortals 
cannot now see nor understand. O let ma 
not forfeit this expectation, for the sake of 
Quch low enjoyments as caterpillars are ca- 
pable of! 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. How are the eggs of the butterfly 
hatched? 

A. The sun raises them to life. 

Q. What are they at first? 

A. Poor helpless wonns that crawl about 

Q. What beconjes of them next? 

A. They are hid in a shell like a coffin, 
n^ere they sleep as if they were dead. 
• Q. And what do they come to at last? 

A. They come to life with wings and fea- 
thers of many glorious colours. 

Q. And what are we in this present world? 

A. We are as worms creeping upon the earth. 

Q. And what do we hope to come to at last? 

A. We shall be raised from the chambers of 
death, and become like angels, 

a THE 
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THE tElCTS. 

Job xxy« 6. Man that is a worm. 

Isa. xxvi. 19, 20. Come my people^ entef 
into thy chambers — hide thy/elf as it were for 
a little moment. 

Psal^ Ixxviii- 13. Though ye have lain among 
the pots J yet shall ye he as the wings of a dmtj 
that is cctoeredwith silver wings, andherfea^ 
thers like gold. 



LESSON V. 

THE FADING FLOWER. 

TO day the* flower bloweth, and spreadeth 
forth its leaves, and we admire its beauty, 
but its glory is short; for it soon fadeth, and 
falleth away to the ground. I am like this 
flower, frail and mortal; and I must not va- 
lue myself for any thing I am, or any thing I 
have in this life : for if I were never so great 
and noble, I must fade as a flower, and be 
withered as the grass. Where are they now, 
who were once the great and the honourable 
of the earth ? as the scythe cutteth down the 

grass. 
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grass, so hath death swept them away; But 
short-lived as the flower is, God provideth folr 
it, and covereth it with a raiment, such as 
Solomon in all his glory did not we^r. 
Therefore, if God so clothe a fading flower, 
which is made but for a day, he will never 
ueglect me, who am made for eternity. He 
will provide for all my bodily wants; and 
which is much more, he will cover my 
naked and sinful soul, that it may be fit to 
appear in his sight. He hath given to me in 
my baptism that best robe, the robe of righte- 
ousness, which shall never change, but keep 
its glory like the sun which fadeth not Lord 
grant that I may keep unspotted the garment 
thou hast put upon my soul; that, when I 
have put off my body, I may still wear this 
best robe, and at length put on immortality 
both in body and soul, at the resurrection of 
the just. Blessed are the poor whom God 
hath clothed: but woe to the rich, if he hath 
sent them naked and empty away. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is all the glory of man in this 
life ? 
A. It is a flower that fadeth. 

Q. But 
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Q. But what do you expect, when you ttiH^, 
^er the beautiful colours with which thd 
flower is clothed ? 

A. That God, who clothed the flower finef 
than king Solomon, will also clothe me* 

. Q. What is the best robe that God puttetli 
upon us? 

A. Righteousness. 

1 Pet i. 24. All flesh i> grass, and all tki 
glory of man as the flower of grass. 

Matt vi. 30. If God so clothe the grass of 
thefleld, shall he not muck more clothe you f 

PsaL cxxxii. $. Let thy priests he clothed 
with righteousness. 

LESSON VI. 

GOD AND THE HEAVENS. 

LOOK how high the heavens are ! how 
much higher must he be who made them so j 
and whose kingdom ruleth over all. 

The heavens and the elements, the sun, the 
moon, and the stai-s, the winds, and the sea- 
sons, rule over man^s body; arid without 
them, we can neither act, nor breathe, nor live- 
But the soul of man lives under the kingdom • 

of 
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ef God. He is the fiaither of spirits, and his 
grace nikth over them all Without his ligfatf 
I must walk in darkness ; and without his 
spirit! have no life in me« 

Oh ! the poor bUnd/ who wander abdut 
without seeing the sun ! But more miserably 
blind is he, whose mind is without the light* 
of God's word When our spirit departeth 
from us, then we die, and return again to the 
dust : and our soul must die in like manner, 
if the spirit of God departeth from it 

Without the light of the holy scripture 
we sit in darkness, and the shadow of death. 
Ignorance is the darkness of the mind ; and 
it is worse than the darkness of Egypt, when 
God plagued those wicked people. As God 
is the author and giver of light, so is the devil 
the prince of darkness. God willeth that all 
men should see, and be saved; but the GW 
of this world blindeth mens eyeSj that the glo* 
rious Gospel of Jesus Christ may be hidden 
from them. 

Lord grant, that as I live and breathe un- 
der the elements and powers of this world in 
my mortal life; so my soul may live under 
thee, and be a member of thy kingdom, in- 
heriting thy grace here, and thy glory here- 
after. Let me love the true light, and put 

VOL. XI. c . away 



airaj from inQ the worics of darkness* Hiai 
^U liviski that thy kingdom may ocmie; and 
that the heavens and tiie earth may pass 
away, that we may ^ee all things new : when 
tfapu thyself sfaalt be our sun, thy spirit our 
comforter, and the angels and saints shall be 
seen around thy throne, as the stars of heaven 
tee seen by us i^hining in the firmament 

THE QV£STIpKS« 

Q. Who is the true sun that rules over the 
3pirits6fmen? 

A. God. 
' <^ Who is tlie thie liffht, and the stm of 
righteousness? 
•|A. Jesus Christ 

Q. Who giv^es life to the sotil, as the air 
gives breath to bur bodies ? 

A. The Holy Ghost 

^: What gives light to the mind? 

A, The word of God. 

Q. What then are we, without the wotd of 
God? 

A. We walk m darkness, 

Q. WhM are we when we do not love the 
word of God, or do not use it to direct us ? 

A. ^Oiir sotth ar6 blind. 

Q. Who 
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Q. Who i» the prince of darkhess? 

A* ThedcvU. 

Q. Wh'6 are like the stars of the firtna- 
ment? 

A, The angels are such now, and the saints 
will be such hereafter.' 

THE TEXTS. 

IPlsal Ixxxiv. 1 h The Lard God i$ a iun 
anda shield, 

John viii. 1«. I am the light qfthetvorld; 
he thatfollaweth me shall not walk in darknesif 
but shall hwoe the light of life. 

John XX. SS. He breathed upon them^ and 
mid, receive ye the Holy Ghost. 

Ezek. xxxvii. p. Come from the four mnds^ 
O breathy and breathe upon these slain that they 
may lioe. 

PsaL cxix. 105. Thy word is a lamp unto 
myfeety and a light unto my paths. 

Luke i. 79» To give light to them that sit 
in darkness and in the ska Am) of death. 

2 Cor. iv. 4. The God of this world hath 
blinded the eyes of them which belieoe not. 

Dan. xii. 3. They that be raise shall shine as 
the frmamenty and they that turn many td 
righteousness as the stars for eoer and eoer. 

c a 1 Cor. 
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1 Cor. XV, 41. One star differethjrom an- 
other star in glory. So also is the resurrection 
of the dead 

LESSON VIL 

THE B££* 

HERE is a piece of a pure white honey-^ 
comb. How exactly it is formed into ceils,, 
all of a size, and all of the same curious and 
convenient figure, with six sides or walls, 
and the bottom so contrived as to answer to 
the cells on either side. Yet, exact and won- 
derful as this honeycomb is, the bee made it. 
and measured it in the dark ! No man could 
have made it in the light ; because no man 
hath the fingers or the wisdom of the bee. 

The bee, to look upon, is a poor little 
brown fly, with no beauty to make us admire 
it ; yet it is the wisest of all insects. So is 
the nightingale, with all its musical notes, 
which fill the woods, and charm the ear in 
the spring-time, a little brown bird, not so 
handsome as a sparrow. The excellence of 
these creatures is in their art and wisdom, not 
in their outward form and beauty. The 

painted 
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painted butterfly is very much admired ; but 
it never makes any honey. The peacock has 
feathers embroidered with gold, and shining 
like the rainbow ; but its voice is little better 
than the braying of the ass. 

The bee, like the ant, is a pattern of dili- 
gence. As often as the sun shines, she goes 
out to work, and never loses any oppor- 
tunity of gathering and laying up her honey.[ 
There is an idle sort of bees in thehiye, which- 
arre called drones : these are killed and cast 
out by the busy bees ; and it is s^ rule amongst 
them, as it ought to be amongst christians, 
that if any will not work, neither should he 
est; as being one who is unworthy to live. 
If any man eat without working, somebody 
else must work the more for it If one of 
^e legs should be benumbed, and will not 
walk, the other leg must do the work of 
both. ■)'. 

, When the bees swarm, a royal bee, laiger 
than the rest, is their leader, who is said to 
be . a female ; her motions they all obey. 
Wherever this bee pleases to alight, there the 
warm settles; and they iive orderly under 
her government in the hive. — ^There is one 
who keeps watch toward the mouth of the 
hive, to observe all that pass in and out. If 
c 3 one 
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oaebee is ovedoadedi others go to. help it; an4; 
if one hath sufTered &oin the weathei*! of any 
other iiccident, another go€» to it t6 cooiibrt 
an^ cure Hi They are armed with stings tq 
defend themselves^ aad they aU fight together 
ill a body againist an enemy, so that peitfaer • 
n»fi. Tkot beast can resist their power* 

Happy is the man, a»d happy are the peo? 
pie who are directed by such futes^ of w^sdofn 
9t^ pol^egr &« the bees are !; 

■ * 

THE questions; 

Q.. Can a man make a honeycomb ? 
^ A. No art can make it bat that of t^ie b^' 

Q. And who* taught the bee ? ! 

A. The Creator of the world. 

Q. Dbes it want the day-light when it S) 
busy? J , 

A. No, it measures its work in the dark. • 

Q. What is the o«her example 6f firidustry, 
among the insects ? ' : 

A. The ant, whose ways^ are very instruo!* 
ttretous. 

Q. How dpa the swarm treat tiie idle 
bees ? 

A. They kill them and cast them out 

Q. Have the bees a royal leader ? 

A. Yefi^j 



A* Yes; smd they are all obe^iesit 3]ab^ 
jects. 

Q, How do thib ht6s d^BSb^ ihemsjdvcs ? 

A. With their stings. 

Q. Against what enemies? 

A Agsunst wasps »nd other robbers^ 



TfiE tEKTS, . ' '\ 

Ecdus. iv; s, a^ GonDoUM mt m\namjim 
hit beauty; neither abhi^ a man for Ais'mtt^ 
foord afji>earitice. The bet is little tmtodg' MsiSr 
atjhff but her fruit «■ the fMef if etsi^ 
things.. - ■ ■ ■ ■ '.^ 

Jam. I S. If afOflac^ xiMmi H^ fSiti iHf 
afQod, 

Prov. rl 9. Oo toiHetmty thou *\ 
lAtmd9rhervaifs,andbe'UUe. "■ 

'It TUess. iii. }0: Thi* we comniaftded ^M^^ 
^ if-ttfymuldnofaork, n^th^-4h»iiAdH4 

pat, .'■-..•'.■ . ■ ■ . ■ ,':■■!■•■■•'.:.■■■■ 

1 Fell ih 17. -FW GK ItontMt f/te it%.^ ' 
Heb. xiu. 1 ^ Obey thm t^ hat» $ht>ihik 
vgfrifM. '~- ' •' 
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LESSON VIII. 



THE BLOVING FLOWER. 

IN the spring the plant groweth up, and 
ite seeds are ripe in the summer and the 
autumn. Its leaves arc green, and its flow- 
eva iMf«i .piuntcd with colours; some are red, 
some \Anef some yellow, some mixed, and 
^tted, and some of a pure white, like the 
my. The fine painted leaves of the flower 
a^e the cloathing which covers the seeds while 
^ey jure ypung aind tender. For this reason, 
the leaves of the flower shut close together in 
t)|e, evening, to guard the young seeds from 
the cold of the night; as the hen covereth 
h^ryojang brood imder her wings. But in 
the day-time, the rays of the sun spread the 
. flower open, and the seeds receive the benefit 
of the. warmth to cherish them, and make 
tiifm .grow,— rWhen the vessel which holds 
the seed becomes harder and stronger, the 
leaves of the flower fall away to the ground ; 
for they are of no farther use ; as the infant 
is no longer swaddled when it is able to go 
alone. 

THE 
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THE CIUESTI0N8. • 

Q. Of what use are the painted leaves of ^ 
jBower ? 

A. They clothe the young seeds, that the 
cold may not hurt them. 

Q. When do the leaves of the flower fall 
away ? 

A. When the seed or fruit hath no farther 
seed of them. 

THE TEXT. 

|i(^tt vL S8. Consider the lilies haw tlu^ 
grow. 

LESSON IX. 



THE LIVES or A SEED. 

BUT most wonderful is the progfress of 
the seed from its first to its second life ; for it 
hath two lives. During its first life, it grows 
and ripens in the plant which bears it, atfd 
then fklls away to the earth out of which it 
grew. But it hath a second lifetdter its re- 
surrection from the earth; from whence it 

springs 
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' $prings up with a life of its own, and with % 
new body. From evpiy seed |iiere groweth ^ 
plant of the same kind with that wliich 
host the teed ; God jgwth to esoery seed its 
own body. 

I aliEld »^ tatilght by the word of Ood, to 
expect two lives. life one fe my present 
itolthly life, which I hfetve of my pfeiretfts; 
the other is the life which I shall have after I 
hat^ beenbEffiodu'L For 'os this .sedd is-mt 
quickened except it dky so can&ot! I pbtaiii 
eternal life but by the way of death. 

The grave is aff tfec ft^ifow of the field, 
in which the seed is sown: and as the suntf 
mn^^' «f the spf ihg f aikffth' tfte seed tb' lif(^ 
so shall the Sun of righteousness returh, t0 
raise all those w^o are buried in the earth. 
The time is coMtog^ ttlftifl: they that are iij 
their graves shall hear his voice and come 
forth, as Lazarus came forth from the tomb, 
when Jesus cajled him. 

The good seed of wheats and other grain, 
if gathered fof use, and laid up in the bani| 
as- the^ righteous when they die, are ga* 
fbered to their fethers ; but the evil seed$. of 
the thistle are blown about by the winds, 
aiad scattered over the face of the earthy 
%ich as I am at my death, such sihall I be 
* 6 at 
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jit tiQr. T^u;rrec^ If I am the ceed of a 
thorn or a thistle/ when I.die» j^whicb God 
forbid) tWe wiU be na }i(^ thi^t I shall be 
^und a pose or a ULy/ when I am risen agpaiiii : 
for wery seed will hiaye f># (W» bodj/. 

THE QUESTIONS, 

Q. How many lives liath a seed P 

Ak A first and a second. 
. Q. What is its $rst life? 

A. That life to ifrhich it i§ bor^ in the plani 
(hat bears it 

Q. Which is its^ second life ? 

A. That which it hath when it rises iigaitt 
fitNp(> the e^rth. 

Qr With what sort of body dcrth it come ? 

A. With its own body. 

Q^ What do yon mean by its ownbody? 

A. A plant of the same kind with the: lieeci 
that wa^ sown. 

Q. What is your fiwt life? 

A, My natural lifcj^ which I have of my 
^enta 

Q. What is your second life ? 

A. My spiritual life, which God will' give 
ft) my body after it hath been sown in the 
^th, and raised again^ 

Q- The 



/ 
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Q. The sun brings seeds to life; but wfid 
is to raise the dead? 

A. Jesus Christy the Sun of Righteousness; 

Q« What becomes of good and bad seed^ 
when they are ripe? 

A. Wheat is gathered^ and thistles are 
scattered by the winds. 

THE TEXTS. 

1 Cor. XV. 44. Zt is sown a natural bodjf; it 
is raised a spiritual body. v. 38. Godgvoeth it 
# body as it kath pleased him, and to esoery.seed 
its own body. . 

Isa. xxvi. 19. Thy dead men shall Uce: to- 
gether with my dead body shall they arise ; 
awake and singy ye that dwell in the dust ; JoK 
thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth 
shall cast out her dead 

1 Cor. XV. 36. Thoujboly that which thou 
Rawest is not quickened exc^t it die. 
. £ph. V. 14. Awake thou that steepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall gice thee 

Matth. xiii SO. Gather the wheat into my[ 
barn. 

S Kings xxii. 20. / will gather thee unto 
thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered into thy 
grace m peace.^ " 

Isa. 
4 



A Isa, xlL 16^ The wind shall carry tbenkoway^ 
and the whirlwind shall scatter them. 
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WATER AND THE SPIRIT. 

WHEN I wash my hands with water to 
make them clean, I should pray to God that 
he would be pleased to make me u clean hearty 
and renew a right spirit within me. The foul- 
ness of my hands is easily washed away, but 
I cannot wash the mward stain of sin irom 
my soul, and give myself a clean heart This^ 
is a second birth, and is no more in my own 
power than my first birth was, God, who 
willeth that all sinners should.be saved, sent 
out his Apostles to baptize all nations, with 
water and the Holy Ghost, without which 
they cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

In the temple of Solomon, there was a large 
bason, called a sea; it was made of brass, to 
hold water for the washing of those who came 
to worship. Under it there were the figures 
of twelve oxen ; three of them looking each 
way, toward the four quarters pf tti^^he^v^s ; 

to 



to shcw'tii3t fxstptism ftould be csmra MtC 
into all the world, by tbe tvdve ministen* of 
Jesus Christ They have bronght it even 
unto me, and I have been washed in baptinn, 
that I may be saved. But I'may defile my 
seli^ and lose the benefit of it ; as the swine 
when it is washed, returns again to its wallow^ 
ing in the mire. As the swine delighteth to 
be unclean, so do some take pleasuie.M a 
dirty oonscience. Such are not Ae betixa; 
but the worse fat their baptism ^*^ty forfeit 
the wedding garment The sheep and thtf 
kmb^ when they are washed, keep themsdves 
pQie. — So must I, if I wish to continue in 
tilt fold widi the sheep of Christ ; who ha* 
promised to be my shepherd, to feed me m s 
green pasture, and to make me lie down be« 
aide tike watcts i£ comfort He will appear 
sgain to separate the sheep firom the goats,, in 
tile day of judgment; when, I trust, of hii 
mer^, he will set me on his right hand, and 
make me happy for ever in his own kingdom, 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What doth the water of baptism wadi 
mwmy? 
A. The ilam of sin. 

Q. But 



Q. But water cannot do this of itself? 

A. No, it is an outward and visible sign of 
the Spirit of God. 

Q. What did that brazen sea signify^ which 
contained water for the puriflpatipn of those 
who washed in the temple ? 

A: It shewed that baptism ihould be. car- 
tied out from Judea to the four quarters oi the 
woxiA, that all nations might be bapttsod^ 

Q. What is the duty of those whom God 
hath washed fh)m sin ? 

A. To keep themselves pure and unspotted. 

Q. VThat would the swine do if it were 
washed? 

A. It would turn again to wallow in the 
mire* 

THE TE^^TS. . 

Psal li. 7. TTiou shalt wash me, and I shaft 
be whiter than snow. 

2 Kings V. 10. Wash in Jordan seoen tdnes, 
and thy flesh shaft come again tmtothee, and 
thou shalt be clean. 

1 Tim. V. SS. Keep thyself pure. 

Jude 2^3. Hating even the garment spotl^ fy 
thejUesh. 

LESSON 
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LESSON XI* 



GOD AND THE JUDGE. 

THE ejf^ of the Lord are in every place, 
iekol^ng the evil and the good. There k no^ 
secret place in which the sinner can hide him* 
adf; for God, who is present every wber^ 
seeth in the dark as well as in the light He 
heaieth us when we do not speak ; because he 
hieaieth our thoughts. As the light of the 
sun reaches to the ends of the world, and to^ 
the bottom of the sea ; so doth the presence 
of God reach to all places and all times, 
though we see him not. If his power were 
not constantly upon us, we should be nothmg; 
for in him we Ike and maoey and have our 
being. 

Hie judge who punisheth sins in a court of 
justice receiveth his information from others^ 
and can know only that which the witnesses 
tell him. But God is both judge and witness, 
and knoweth all things. When the judge hath 
oondemned a man, and he is put to death, He 
hath no more that he can do : but the power 
of God reaches beyond the grave; for he can 

destroy 
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destroy both the soul and body in hell. His 
hand 3hall find out those whom the grave 
hath hidden from our sight, and they shall be 
brought forth and placed before his judgment- 
seat, to be judged for their past lives. Thefts, 
murders, and other sins, whicl\ were com- 
mitted in the dark, and were hidden from^ 
men so long as the offenders lived, shall then 
be all discovered and made known. With- 
the fear of this, the guilty shall tremble whea 
they rise from their graves: then shall they 
call out upon the mountains to fall upon 
them, and hide them from the face of their 
Judge. . 

That I may not be afraid to meet my God 
in that great day, let me now set hun before 
me in all my thoughts, . words, and actions. 
Let me live every day as in his sight; then 
will he be my friend to save me, and my father 
to reward me, not my Judge to condenin and 
punish me. It is his will, that all should re- 
pent and be saved. The fire of hell was not 
made for me ; it was made for the devil and 
his angels. If I come there at last, it will be 
my own fault, for God hath sent his Son to 
seek me, and deliver me from the wrath to 
come. 

VOL. XI. D THE 
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TH|C QUESTIONS. 

0. Is God every where present ? 

A. His eyes arc in every place. 

Q. How can the presence of God extend 
to eveiy place ? 

A. As the light which issues from the sun 
penetrates all things^ and goeth out to the 
ends of the world. 

Q. What would the soul of man be without 
God? 

A* As his body would be without the sun^, 
lifeless and motionless. : for God is necessary 
to ottr being. 

Q. Ht>w doth the power of God extend to 
sinners after this life ? 

A. He can destroy the soul as weO as the 
body. 

Q. What is the grave to wicked men? 

A. A prison from which they shalj be drag- 
ged to be condemned at the la^t day. 

Q. Who shall bear witness against them ? 

A. God seeth all their actions now; but 
then, the des^il, and their own consciences 
shall accuse and expose them. 

Q. How are we to avoid this dreadful con- 
demnation ? 

A. By 
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A. fiy judging ourselves; and setting the 
Lord always before us. 

Q. For whom is the fire of hell prepared ? 

A. Not for me, but for the devil and his 
ingek 

TTHfe fEXTS. 

Psal. c^:^xix. S. Thou art about my patk^ 
Wtd (dnna my htdy and ^spiest out M my ways'. 
vec 11. The darkness and light to thee art 
both aliktL 

Acbi^ xviL Sd. In him we live and move, and 
kavemsp beings 

FM. iki. 6v Tkare is nothing hid from the 
hottt thereof^ 

Heb. iv. 13. Ail things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of him, ^ith whom sre have to do. 

Luke xti. 5% Tear him, who after he hatk 
killed, hathpatoer to cast into hell. 

Edcleak xii. 14. God shall bring ederywork 
intojudgmenty with every secret thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it be &oiL 

Matth. XXV. 41. Depart from me ye cUrsed 
into everlasting Jire, prepared for the dstil and 
Ins angels. 
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LESSON XIL 

SL££]P AND DR£AMS« 

WHEN I sleep, my fancy is led about by 
dreams* I am disturbed by vain hopes and 
fears ; but I awake and they are all gone. I 
am affrighted and run away when there is no 
danger, and I am delighted Avith that which 
is nothing but a shadow. I think I am flying 
through the air,V.while I am motionless'^ rtiy 
bed. I think I have found great treasures ; 
. but I awake, and am as poor ss ever. . Of that 
which is real I have no knowledge, while my 
mind is thus filled with shadows : but pierhaps 
I dream that I am sailing on the water, while 
the chamber in which J sleep hath taken fire ; 
and I know it not till the flames reach my 
body, and awake me: then I stait up^ but it 
is too late to escape. 

Now let me ask my heart this question : 
Am not I, who am thus deceived in my sleep, 
in danger of being deceived when I am 
awake ? If my fancy is tilled with such things, 
as will have no substance when I awake in the 
morninc^ of the resurrection, then will my 
whole life be no better than a dream : and of 
that which is real I shall have no knowledge 

or 
8 
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or sense. When I am told of God, or of 
heaven, or of the wrath to come, these things 
will not affect me, because I am in a sort of 
sleep, and my heart is filled with things^ of no 
substance. The rich man in the parable, was 
lulled to sleep by his fine clothing and his 
sumptuous living, and he never awaked till 
he died. Then he lift up his eyes, and found 
himself in a place of torment ! 

What are the pleasures of youth, the 
honours of manhood, or the wealth of age ? 
Will they last ? And can we carry them with 
us beyond the grave ? No ! they will all for- 
sake? us, and be left behind us as the shadow of 
a dream. Yet these are the things the world 
seeketh after, and their fancy is so employed 
that they can think of nothing else. Man 
walketh in a vain shadatt\ arid disquieteth himr 
self in vain; he heapeth up riches, and cannot 
tell who shall gather them. When he is awake, 
he is employed just as men are when they are 
asleep ; his time is taken up, and his mind is 
disquieted, like the mind of a man in a dream, 
with things which prove to be nothing at last. 
His life hath nothing real in it, and so it is 
but the shadow of life, a vain shad&iv. 

But if I serve God, and read his word, and 

say my prayers, and do goo(^ to the poor j 

p 3 then 
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then J Bct like a pian who is awake : for these 
^nd other like things^ are all real and lasting 
as God himself is ; and the fruit of them will 
remain with me for ever. When I awake in 
another world, I sha.ll still be the servant ojf 
God| as I am now ; his word and his wisdimi 
will delight me as they do now, and much 
more, because I shall understand them better j 
and what I have given to the poor \1p09 
earth, I shall find again as a treasure in 
heaven. 

Lorid, let me not sleep, as others do, iq sinj 
but let me walk with thee, as a chUd of th^ 
^ay, and be awake unto righteousness ; tba^ 
when I shall awake from death, I may fine} 
myself in thy presence, ^nd live in ihy hea» 
venly kingdom, where is neither darkness nop 
vanity, neither dreams nor shadows ; but aU 
^ truthjt ^nd all is light, for ever and ever, 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q, What strange things happen to us when 
^e ave-asleep ? 

A, Our mind is deceived with dreams and' 
visions, which we believe to be true, 

Q. And what happens to us; when we are 
awake .^ 

A. We 
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A. We deceive ourselves with many visix^is, 
add thinjk to no more pui|)ose than men dd 
who are asleep. 

Q. When the milid is in this state, what 
doth it perceive of thingsr real ; such as God, 
heaven, hell, and the resurrection of the dead, 
and such like ? 

A. No more than a man asleep perceives 
of the fire which is about to bum him in his 
bed. 

Q. When did Dives lift up his eyes ? 

A, Not till he was Jn torments. 

Q^ What rule have you to distinguish be^ 
tween shadows and substances ? 

A^ All things that vanish with this present 
life are false ; all things that endure beyond it 
are true, and will never deceive us* 

THJE TfiXTS. 

PsaL xxxix. 6. Man walketh in a vain ihadtw* 

1 Thess, V. 6. L^tw ikot sleeps as do others ; 
iut let us watch (tnd be sober, 

Eph. V. 14. Awake thou that skepest, and 
arise from the dead^ and Christ shall give thee 
light. 

LukeviL 14 Young tnan^ J say unto thee 
dxrise. 

^ D 4 Psal, 
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Psal. Ixxvi. 5,. The proud are robbed; they 
have slept their sleep; and all the men whose 
hands were mighty hcwe found nothing. 

PsaL xvH. 16. TVhen I awake up after thy 
fikenessy I shall be satisfied with it, 

LESSON XIIL 

THE GREAT FAMILY. 

GOD is my father, the church is my mo* 
ther ; all Ghristian people are my brethren in 
Jesus Christ, who is the true Son of God* 
We all make one family under the same head, 
and the same Saviour ; and the angels of hea- 
ven are comprehended within this family as 
well as the saints upon earth. It is called the 
church ; and I was born unto God, and mad^ 
^ member of it by baptism ; as surely as I 
was made a member of this world by my birth 
from my natural parents. I do not belong to 
the church by any right of nature, but oiily 
by the grace and calling of God. 

If God is my father I may depend upon 
his goodness and affection to me : but I must 
pray to him, as I make my wants known tq 
my earthly parents. I must also expect that 
God will chastise and correct me for my 

faults ; 
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&ults; even as every wise father punisheth 
the child in whom he delighteth. How un- 
happy are those children, who are under fool- 
ish parents, who keep them in ignorance, and 
ruin them with indulgence ! God's children 
are not so left to themselves. Let me then 
be thankful when I am corrected in mercy ; 
as a token of my adoption, and election to be 
a child of God. 

If the church is my mother, who hath 
brought me forth to be an heir of glory ; it is 
my duty to conform to her rules, that I may 
have the benefit of her ordinances. 

If christian people are my brethren, it 
must be my duty to love them : and to bear 
in mind that wise advice of the good Joseph 
to his brethren, see that ye fall not out by the 
tmy. In our journey through life, we are 
under so many trials and afflictions, that it is 
both foolish and wicked for christian brethren 
to add to one another's tioubles by strife and 
envying, by quarrellings and disputings* 

Proud people are ashamed of their poor 
relations ; but I must not be ashamed to own 
^he poorest child in the family of God ; who 
perhaps, after a laborious life of faith and 
patience, will be my superiour in the king- 
dom of heaven, I am to remember that Jesus 

Christ, 
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CSirist, tile head of this great and holy Minify; 
was made poor for my sake, and doth now 
hear the prayers and attend to the wants of 
the poorest christian. Who then am I, that 
I should dare to despise or neglect those of 
whom Jesus Christ is mindful ? Wlien I do 
th£m good, I must do it because they belong 
. to Him ; not to shew my own superiority, or 
to obtain the praises of men : and then all I 
do will be accepted, and I shall have treasure 
in heaven. 

THE QUESTIONS, 

Q. Who is your spiritual father ? 

A. Ood, the father of spirits, 

Q. Who is your spiritual mother ? 

A. The church. 

Q, Who are your brethren ? 

A. All christian people. 

Q. How do they become such ? 

A. In Jesus Christ, who is the true Son ot 
God, and the first-born of many brethren. 

Q. When was you taken into this family ? . 

A. When I was baptised. 

Q. How far doth this great family ex- 
tend? 

A. It takes m the angels of heaven, and 
all saints departed. 

Q. What 
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,Q, What must you do, if God is your 
fether ? 

A I inu3t make my wants known to him 
in prayer, as children do. 

Q. And what will God do as a father ? 

A. He will correct me in love and mercy, 
that my own will may not ruin me. 

Q. What duty is required of you to the 
church ? 

A. To conform myself to her rules, that I 
may have the benefit of her sacraments. 

Q, What duty is required toward your 
brethren ? 

A. To love and be at peace with thenu 

Q. Are you to be a3hamed of poor chris- 
tians ? 

A. No ; we are all equal in the house of 
Qod, 

Q. Why are. you to do good to the poor ? 

Ar Because they belong to Chri^ 

THE TEXTS. 

Luke xi. 2. Our fathery which art in 



Gal. iv. 26, But Jerusalem which h above 
kfree, which is the mother ofwaU. 

Col. 
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Col. i. 2. To the saints and faithful Bre- 
thren in Christ. 

' Eph. iii. 14. The Father of our Lord Jefus 
Christy of whom the whole family in hecmeh and 
earth is named. 

Eph. i. 22. And gave him to be head mer /ill 
things to the church. 

Matth. vi. 6. Pray to thy father. 

Rev. iii. 19. As many as J lovey I rebuke 
and chasten, 

Deut viii. 5. As a man chasteneth his son^ 
ko the Lord chasteneth thee. 

Matth. xviii. 17. Hear the churcK 

1 Pet, iii. 8. L(we as brethren. 
' \ Cor. xii. 13. JVe are all bdptised into one 
bodyy whether we be bond or free. 

Mark ix. 41. Whosoever shall gke you d 
cup of water to drink, in my name, because ye 
belong to Christy verily I say unto yoUy he 
shall not lose his reward. 



LESSON XIV, 

THE SOUL AND THE JPODY, 

I HAVE a soul wrthin me, which I can- 
not see : but I know that it lives, because it 
acts: and I am taught to understand its 

actions 
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actions from the senses of my body. As the 
^yes of the body see things, so doth the soul 
know and understand : as the body hears, sq 
doth the soul attend and obcj/. As the body 
Jiekj so is the mind affected in the passions- • 
As the body smdleth and tasteth^ so doth the 
soul relish some things, and disUke others, and 
is able to distinguisk between good and eviL 
As. the body hungers and thirsts, so hath thq 
soul its appetites, and must be nourished by 
such food as is proper for it. 

A perfect soul, is like a body in, its fiiU 
health and strength ; but since Adam fell into 
sin, and became subject to death, there is no 
puch perfect soul now in the nature of man^ 
The soul is sick, and must be cured : It must 
even be born again to a new life, before it can 
serve God, and understand his word. Jesus 
Christ came into tlie world as. the physician of 
mankind; but if we had been whole, we 
should have had no need of him. 

All the evils and distempers of the soul, 
are shewn by the various diseases of the body; 
and if there had been no sin in the soul, 
there would have been no sickness in the 
body. 

The miserable effects of sin are as wounds 

and bruises and putrifying sores. The foul« 

. ness 
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Bess of that sinful nature which desc^d^ t6 
us from our parents, is as tlie leprosy, \.hidl 
comes by inheritance, and infects the whole 
Jiian* We have no ears to hear the word of 
God, nor eyes to see the wonderous thing* 
of his law ; but are by nature deaf and blind 
toward God and all goodness. We have nd 
more ability to praise him, than if we were 
dumb ; neither can we lift up out hands; nOf 
bend onr knees in prayer, till he gives us mW 
strength. 

Therefore, Jesus Christ, who came to cure 
6ur souls of all their infirmities, of>ened the 
eyes of the blind ; he made the deaf to hestf, 
and the dumb to speak ; he gave strengtilr td 
the lame; and even raised the dead,^ to shew 
that he gives us a new life. 

Let me then, O Lord, receive the heA& 
fit of thy coming. Cure my sick sotil of sdl 
its infirmities, and call me by thy voice, acd 
thou didst call thy friend Lazarus, to a ncK^ 
Kfe. Restore me to my sight, and my hear- 
ing, that I be not as the hardened Jews, 
who had eye^ and saw not, ears and heard 
not. Cleanse me from all my sinsj even as 
thou didst cleanse the lepers that cried imto 
thee; and renew a right spirit within me* 
Let my faith cry unto thee, and thy power 
5 wiU 
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will at all times be ready to heal and to 
save me. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Ct How are we to understand the soul ? 

A. From the senses of the body. 

Q. Is there any such a thing as a perfect 
soul? 

A. Never since thtefall of Adam. 

Q. What then must be done for us ? 

A. Our souls must be cured. 

Q. What then is Jesus Christ? 

k. He is the physician of souls. • 

Q. Why did he cure men's bodies ? 

A. To shew that he restores their souls'. 

Q. On whom were the miracles of Christ 
and his Apostles wrought ? 

A. On those only who had faith to be 
healed. 

Q. What follows from thence ? 

A. That without faith I cannot be saved 

THE TEXTS. 

1 Cor. XV. 22. In Adam all (Me. 
Rom. iii. 10. There is none righteous, no 
not one. 

Matth. 
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Matth. ix* 35. Jesus went about healing 
eoery sickness. 

Acts xiv. 9, Perceiving that he Imd faith to 
be healed. 

Matt. ix. 12. They that be whole need not a 
physician^ but they that are sick — I came not to 
call the righteouSy but sinners to repentance. 

PsaL xli, 4. Heal my soul for I have sinned 
against thee. 

Psal. cxlvi. 6. The Lord openeth the eyes of 
the blind. 

Isa. XXXV. 4. God will come and sffoe you. 
Then the eyes of the blind shall be openfd^^Bmd 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped^hen 
shall the lame man leapj and the tongustfj the 
dumb shall sing^ &c. 



: , LESSON XV. 

THE SAVIOUR AND THE DESTROYER. 

AS surely as there is light, so surely is 
there a God ; and as surely as there is dark- 
ness, SO surely is there a spirit of darkness, 
whom we call the devil It is necessary for 
me to know God, by whom I am to be saved ; 
and woe be unto me, if I know not the 
devil, by whose devices I may be destroyed. 

But 
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But as I cannot see him^ (for he is a spirit) 
I must learn what he is, by the pictures which 
are given me of his evil nature. He is called 
the destroyer^ and is contrary in every respect 
to the Saviour. 

Jesus Christ is the true light ; but he is the 
prince of darkness; the god of this world, 
who blindeth men's eyes, that they may not 
see the truth. My Saviour is a shepherd, who 
giveth his life for the slieep; but the devil 
is a lion, who goeth about seeking what he 
may devoun The one is a lamb, meek and 
harmless ; the other a serpent, full of devices, 
and more subtile than any bea t of the field. 
The one raises men to life : the other was a 
murderer from the beginning. The one is my 
advocate with the Father ; suffering and plead* 
ing for the pardon of my sins : the other is 
the accuser of the brethren; first tempting 
them to fiill into sin, and then accusing them 
that they may fall under the judgment of 
God. Jesus Christ is the truth; and the 
devil is the father of lies. -And lastly, Jesus 
Chfist is the true God, worshipped by all be- 
lievers ; and the devil is tlie false god, wor- 
shipped under a variety of names by the 
heathen world. 

If I love God and goodness, I shall be like 
the Saviour; but if my eyes should be blinded, 

vox-- %h £ then 
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then I shall be like the destroyef. 'the cfeH-- 
4reii of the devil are like the devil ; a* the 
young viper is like the old one. There have 
always been two sorts of people in the world j 
the sons of God and the seed of the serpent ; 
and God hath put such enmity between them, 
as shall last as long as the world doth. Why 
did the Jews crucify Jesus Chrift ; and why 
did the heathens persecute Christians, and 
put them cruelly to death ; but because they 
were of their father the devil, and filled \vith ^ 
the same spirit of envy and hatred ^ he is ? 
His name is called Satan^ which means an 
tidoer^fy; because he is the adversary of 
God and man. Peace and quietness are nevet 
promoted by him, but opposition and con- 
fusion ; he soweth the seeds of discord, and 
stirs up men to tumult and rage, as the 
stormy wind stirreth up the waves of the sea. 
He is pleased, when men kill one another 
with the sword, in carnal war j but more So, 
when they are set at variance by perverse dis- 
putings,. which are the wars of the mind, tod 
such as spirits are most fit for. — All true 
peace is from the God of peace ; and all en^ 
mity is of the devil, and leads men naturally 
into his kingdom. 

THE 
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THE^UEStlONS, 

Xct. How doth the natural wwW shew Us 
that thdhe is h spirit contrary to God? 

A. Because it shews us, that there k dark- 
ness contrary to light 

Q. Is it necessary for us to believe that 
there is an evil spirit? 

A. Ces-tttinly ; because we may be destroyed 
fey ^ devices. 

Q. What are the names of the evil s{)irit? 

A. He IS a destroyefy an advcfrsafy ; the 
{nriiiti^ rf darkness ; a false god of this world ; 
a devouring lion; a subtile serpent; a liar, 
ft tem^r5 an accuser, a tnurderer. 
- Q. To whom are wicked men like ? 

A. To their father the devil. 

Q4 Can good men and bad men agree to* 
gether? 

A. God hath put everlasting enmity be- 
tween his children and the seed of the serpent. 

Q. How did this enmity shew itself? 

A. In the crucifixion of Jesus Clirist by the 
Jews, and the persecutions of his church by 
the heathens. 

Q. In what doth the devil delight ? 

A. In war and confusion ; and he sows the 
E 2 seeds 



^'^- 
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seeds of discord i^mong phristians, to makg 
^ilivisions in the church. 

Q. Whither will hatred and uncharitable^ 
pess lead men ? 

A. Into the kingdom of Satan, wjiere there 
will be no peace to all eternity. 

THE TEXTS. 

2 Goir. vi. 14. What communion hath light 
with darkness? And what concord hath Qhrift 
with Belial? 

Eph. vi. U. J^uf on the whole armour of 

Gody that ye may be able to stand against the 

wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against 

fksh and bloody but against principalities^ 

ag'in:'t powers J against the rulers of the darkr 

ness of this world, 

John viii. 44. Ye are of yo^r father the 
devil. 

Matth. X. 22. Ye shall be hated of all men^ 
for my name's sake. 

1 John iii. 12. Cain was of that wicked one^ 
and slew his brother. Ver. 14. He that Ifn^eth 
not his brother, abideth in death. 

1 Cor. X. 20. The things which the Gentiles 
sagrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not to God, 
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LESSON XVL 

THE PARABLE. 

A l^ARABLE teaches us doctrines from the 
likeness of some things to other things : but 
we shall not see and allo\^ of this likeiless, if 
we either hate or disbelieve the doctrine which 
a parable tcacheth. In the parable of tlie 
sower, we are taught, 

1. That the word of God is like the seed 
which is sown in the field ; that it may take 
root, and bear fruit against the harvest : 
' 2. That he who preacheth is like him that 
soweth : the one can do no more than the 
other; for God must give the increase in 
both cases. Without / the rain and sunshine 
the seed cannot grow; and without the as- 
sistance of divine grace, the gospel will not 
take effect In some cases the preaching of 
the word succeeds, and in othelf cases it doth 
not: because, 

3. The hearts of men, into which the word 
is sown, are of different sorts ; as the ground 
of the field is, upon which the seed falleth. 
Some are like the highway side; conformed 
in every thing to this world; open, and 
E 3 therefore 
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therefore unguarded, and ei^posed to every 
common temptation; so tl^at as the birds 
pick up what fells upon the highway, the 
idevil steals the word out of the hearts of such 
people, Other hearts are like shallow earth, 
with hard stones underneath; which retain 
fio moisture : and as the sun scofcheth th? 
seed upon such ground, so cannot hard? 
hearted impatient people bear such trials a3 
the word of God brings npon them ; bnt they 
are ofiended therewith, and so the word pe- 
rishes. Others are like ground, upon which 
thorns ^ow up along with the grain, an4 
smother it 3uch are they whose hearts are 
full of vorldly cares an4 pleasures, ^n^ intent 
npon getting riches J 

As cares have the nature of thorns, so 
have pleasures too ; for they wound the heart 
and prick the conscience j and riches themr 
selves are mostly as unprofitable to the mind 
as thorns, and pierce us through with many 
sorrows. Amongst these the good seed can- 
not prosper; as ^b^at and thorns cannot 
grow up together. Happy then, are they, 
whose hearts are as good ground, to receive 
and keep the word of God which the preacher 
soweth. Their hearts are soft and tender, 
and sincere ; they hear and imderstand, and 

hring 
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bfing forth fruit with patience ; some more, 
some less. As the seefl groweth up iHto the 
ear or grain, so doth the word of God, when^ 
it comes to perfection, bring forth the fruit of 
good works. And when the harvest cometh^ 
which is the end of the world, the fruitful 
sheaves shall be reaped by tlie angels, and laid 
up in the heavenly storehouse ; but thorns 
and tares shall be gathered together and 
burned Such will be the end of those who 
de not understand, and profit by the word of 
God. This word is preached to me in the 
gospel; and if it doth not take effect upon 
me, the fault will be in the ground, and not 
in the seed. Grant therefore, O Lord, that I 
«iay so hear and receive it, that by patience 
and comfort of thy holy word, I may embrace 
and ever hold fast the blessed hope of ever* 
lasting life, which thou hast given us in our 
Saviow Jesus Christ Amen* 

flTHE QITESTIOXS, 

Q. MTiat is a parable ? 

A. It teaches us to understand some things 
from the nature of other things. It is the 
doctrine of the gospel in the language of 
pature. 

E 4 Q. There- 
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i Q. Therefore every parable requires an rn?- 
terpretation ? 

A. Yes; it teadies us nothing till it is in- 
terpreted. A parable without its interpre- 
tation, i» like a body without a soul ; or like 
the outward sign in a sacrament, without the 
inward and spiritual grace. 

Qi What is meant by the seed? 

A. The word of God. 

Q. What is the sower? 

A. The preacher, who preacheth the word 
of God. 

Q. What is tlie ground, into which the seed 
is sown ? 

A. The heart of man. 

Q. And how do the hearts of men differ 
from one another? 

A. As the different sorts of ground wbic^ji 
we see. in the field. [ 

Q. What is meant by the highway side? ; 

A. The heart, which is open and unguarded 
against all temptations. 

Q. What is meant by the fowls of the 
air? 

A. Evil spirits, which steal a\ray the word 
as soon as the people have heard it. 

Q. What is the stony ground ? 

A. The impatient heart of shallow-minded 

people, 
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people, who do not understand the word erf 
God, and so can endure no trouble. 

Q. What is meant by the scorching heat 
of the sun ? 

A. Trials and persecutions for the truth^s 
sake. 

Q. What is meant by thorns ? 

A. The cares and pleasures of worldly- 
minded people, 

Q. What happens when they prevail ? 

A. The word of God is choaked by thecnu 

Q^ Are pleasures thorns ? 

A. Yes ; because tliey prick the heart at last^ 
as much as any cares and troubles ; and at 
all times hinder it from attending to the woi:d 
of God- 

Q, What is meant by the good ground? 

A. The honest and good heart 

Q, What is the fruit which tlie seed brings- 
cth forth? 

A. Good works, 

Q. What is the harvest ? 

A. The end of the world. 

Q. What is done then ? 

A, The fruitful sheaves, good Christians, 
are laid up in the storehouse of God. 

Q. What are the wicked? 

A. Tares which are bound up for thef-fite. 

Q. Flu> 
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Q. Who will be the reapers? 
A. The angels of God. 



THE TEXTS, 

Mark iv. 13. And he said unto him^ kntm 
ye not this parable f and htm then mil ye know 
4iUt parables? 

Luke viii. 1 1. The seed is the word of God. 
ver. 12. Then comet h ihe devil, and taheth 
away the word out of their hearts, lest they 
should believe and be saved, ver. 1 3, Tfiey on 
the rock, are they which when they hear re^ 
cevve the word with joy, but in time of tempter 
turn Jail away. 

.Matt. xiii. 22. The cares of the world 
and the deceitfulness of riches choak the word. 
ver. 23. The good ground is he that heareth 
the word, and understandcth it, which also 
hearethfruit. 

Matt. xiii. 38. The good seed are the chil^ 
dren of the kingdom : but the tares are the 
children of the wicked one. ver. 39. The har-^ 
vest is the end of the world. As the tares are 
gathered and burned in thejire, so shall it be in 
the end of the world. 

Heb.. xi. 19, Accounting that God was able 

to raise him up even from the dead; from 

} whenoe 
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whence also he received him in ajigure (Gr.) 
in a parable. 

Ezek. XX, 47. Behold I mil kindle a firt 
in thee^ and it Jhall devour every green tree in 
theCj and every dry tree — Ahy Lord God, they 
my of mCj doth he not speak parables ? 



END OF PAET I. 
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TRUE SENSE OF THINGS, 
EXPLAINED AND MADE EASY 

TO TBB 

eAPACITIES OF CHILDREN, 
PART U. 



To Mrs. W--— , of G . 

Mapah, 

TO whom can I present tliis 
second part of the Book of Nature fo 
properly as to you ; who, by the good 
use you made of the first part, have 
given me encouragement to proceed ? 

I have taken pleasure in many dif- 
ferent studies ; and some of my pro- 
ductions have been the fruit of much 
labour: but I look upon this little 
book as a work of more hope than 
some others of greater appearance. The 
new language of it is a sort of new 
wine, which must be put into new 
vessels, into minds untainted by false 
learning, unoccupied by the prejudices 
of education ; and then, little prepa- 
ration will be required in the scholar, 
more than a good knowledge of the 
Catechism of the Church of England, 
and a readiness in the reading of the 
Scripture, and in turning to the several 

parts 
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parts of it. This second set of Lessons 
hath already been tried upon the for- 
wardest children of our Sunday Schools ; 
and, from the progress they make, and 
the avidity with which they receive this 
ikind of instruction, I am able to an- 
swer for the good effect of it. I can 
therefore recommend it to you with 
the greater confidence. If it succeeds 
in my hands, it may succeed better in 
yours ; who, from your own judgment, 
will enlarge upon my several subjects in 
a familiar conversation with your little 
disciples ; and thereby render these les» 
sons more instructive, as well jis.more 
agreeable. In the way I have marked 
out, go on, after your own manner, and 
the Lord prosper you. 

May 1, 1752. 
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PART II. 
I. THE CHAPtER hr CHILDREN. 

t 

TESUS fcHRlST took a Ktdc child, an<! 
^ set him forth as a pattern, t6 she^ witfe 
what temper of mind hiii doctrine must be 
recdved; and thdt ihen, tveA the gttiatest 
aiid the vdsest of them, must tecofme as little 
childteii, before they call be his disciples. 

For the same reason, the Ajiostle also ex« 
horts all christians to fetum to the sttate of 
children, and to desire like new-born babes 
the sincere milk of the wot^d. They can re- . 
teive nothing on any other condition : for, is 
it liot said, that he who will enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, must be bom again? 
Atid he who is newly bom miut be in the state 

Vol. xjr F of 
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of a child? When a child comes to lie 
taught, it cmnes in simplicity ^ it has no opi--* 
niona of its wm. to be proud of: it receives^ 
fhe word of God fiom its spiritual parent 
the Church, as children receive mi& from 
tbe liMasB/t iaf 4fieiir mother, au^ are nourished 

Wheitf ^ masfer undertakes to teach, he 
does^not find his kiboor easier, but harder, and 
somedmes hopeless^* from the iU lialMts the 
scholar has acquirdf in tradfiing himseU^ and 
the opinion of hk own sufficiency. This 
case, Atough generafly troublesome, is never 
so daagerou^ as when human wisdom has 
bfCH meddlmg" with divine things : therefi>te^ 
wb^ God teachea %sr 3ucb things, ^ ^ilt 
have uone of otsr wisct<nn to be^n witk. He . 
hath warned xs^ tliat his thoughts are not 
like ours ; that be measures good and evil hff . 
a differi^t rule : whence ijt cocnes to j^hm^ 
that a man's Qwn wisdom w>U nevei^ assist 
him in receiving the w^om of God The 
thu^gs of God c^QOt be seen but by thcr 
gift, that is, by the g»ce of God; and hi» 
gi^s ^fe. never throwi^ away upon a proud 
nuud;.]ie Fesis$€th the proud, and sendetb 
away the rich eiiip^ and ignorant And 
iii this the judgment of God is not to be 

^c^nsure^,, 
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^ii5ure^ but adored. / thank th^ O Far 
tker^ Lafd^heefoen and earthy that thou haH 
ittd the&e things frfm the wise and prudsnii'^ 
and hast revealed them unto babes. 'Even. 
sOy Fathtlr^ for so it seemed goad in thy sigkt4 
Matth; ;xi. S5. 

If Christianity were doubtful, or of hudiMi 
invention, tiien it would be a good way to 
j^vide oin-selves with as much of our own 
Visdom as We could, thaC we might be abb to 
jiidge of it: but if it is jSrom God| of whom 
we are unifit to judge, this method will nerer 
&il to lead us into error ; and ihany who ptfF-> 
sUe it wander fr6m one errror to auotber, titt 
Ihqr M into total unbeliei; 

As chHdiren are preferred to be taught of 
God here upon earth; so we are told, that 
they me received into heaven ; and* that tb» 
whole kingdom of God is made up of diil« 
dren, and of those who are like them. They 
who will not be taught with children^ shall 
not go to heaven with children. Many are 
too proud to make children of themselves^ 
even when they have God for their master, 
and therefore many will fall short of it Try 
the Grospel upon a child :— the receives in-^ 
struction front God without gainsaying, as he 
received milk flroni the breast of his mother. 
f2 Try 
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Try the same upon the wise man of nature: — 
he must judge of it by some rule of his own ; 
he must put the light of the sun to some 
test, before he consents to see by it ; and so 
he walks on still in darkness : he has been 
poring and prying, by a bad light, into things 
he does not understand, till he has hurt his 
eyes, and cakinot see so much as a little child 
can: yet he is full of conceit, and thinks he 
can judge of every thing. When Elymas, the 
sorcerer, was struck blind, he so'ught fw 
somebody to lead him by the hand : but these 
takei upon them to be guides, and think no- 
body can go right without their leading. . 

If the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the powec 
of God unto salvation, blessed are they who 
are not offended at it, and have no reason* 
against it; who rejoice to see the things (^ 
heaven by the light of heaven, as they adore 
God in his works when they see them by the 
light of his own sun. They, among the Jews, 
who became reputedly wise under a false edu^^ 
cation, were the worst hearers our Saviour 
ever met with^ because they were fond of 
their own traditi|ons, and proud of their own 
attainments. He that hath been taught ill,: 
is more incapable than he who hath not been, 
taught at all. If ye were Uind, said our 

Saviour^ 
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SaviouTf ye should haoc no sin; hut now.ye 
sajfy JVe see; therefore your sin remainetk 
This a child never says ; therefore he is £t to 
be taught ^f God : and eveiy human teacl\er, 
who b^ns with his scholars in their child? 
hood, will soon find, that he does more good 
by teaching one child than by teaching some 
twenty. men; which consideration is a great 
encouragement, and gives much hope of suc« 
cess to the writer of this little book. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What temper must be found in all the 
disciples of Jesus Christ? 
A. The temper of a child. 

Q. Why sa? 

A. Because no other can receive his word. 

Q. Why cannot men receive the 6ospd~a$ 
well as children? T .. 

A. Because they are apt* to have wro^^ 
opinions of their own, on the authority of 
which they presume to judge the doctrines cff 
God. 

Q. Why did not the Jewish Doctors receive 
the Gospel? 

A. Because they had been ill taught, and 
had a great conceit of their own learning. 

f3 Q.Tq 
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- Q. To ^hat; is the word ^f Gfod compare^ > 

- A. To sincere or pure mtik, 
Q. Why so ? ' 

\-AJ Because it gives noimshmetit and growtl^ 
to the mind, and is fit for those o^ly who are 
t^ teachable dispositions, like children^ 
• Q; How does, ferod treat thw'who areif^ 
fe their oWn conceit? 

A.^He bides from them the things oj[ 
heaven, so that they oannot see what a chil4 
can see. 

Q* To whom does he reveal mysteries ? 

A. To babes, and to those who ai^e 4ike 
them. 

Q. Of whom is the kingdom of heaveft 
composed? 

A. Of children, and of those who are like 
them^ 

:Q* Why wilimaay fell short of i^i? 

A. 9^ause they are too proud to make chil-r 
f^swa of thraiselves, evenin the sight of God. 

Q^ Which is the be^t time of life to leam^ 
4beimrdof God? 

Ak In our chiliihop^ before we have been 
^ taughty or have talfLcn up any vain conceits 
of our own. 

N^R it is easier t9. learn twenty good 
things^ than to uoleiam one had one. 



Mattib/ xviii* 3- E(vcept yc be ^^mertet^ 

Mattb. X* 14/ Stijpr tk^ Kttile ckildren i^ 
i:ope tmt^ me^ and forbid thmmf o J^^ ^Mdj^ 
istkekmgdomqfGad.^^ 

I P$t 11. SL 1Vh€f^0nd'hymg asi^H all i9Uh 
Uot^ mnd ail guiie^ and kgpocrimsj and enviei^ 
md adi eoU speakings, as new born bdbes, de* 
rire the sincere fnilk ^f the w^rd, that yis may 
^rop) thereby, 



n. TH^ CHAPTER Op' THjB RAC£^ 

IF % man, i)rhisn he has undertalceii to 
rM^ai a r^ce, imts aiuf drmks as \ip ijsi^ to do» 
^nd pahiea^ the same weight of cfethe$ |ipoi> 
\l\^ back, or wears a l6pg garment d6Wn tb hi$ 
heels, insteod of being girded up and lightly 
plothed, he must be a foot His fel|ow*chamt* 
piohs despise hini; the spectators laugh at 
Ixini ; and he returns home with shame >an4 
F 4 disgrace! 
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disgrax!e, while the children of the street fol- 
low him and make a je^t of }iim. 

Unless I take heed to myself, I shall b^' 
one of those who thus expose and disappoint 
themselves. For my life is not a jourticy: of 
curiosi^; it is a cnurse, a rofie ; in which I 
must either win the heayen^ prizft or lose it 
If this i3 the case, no duty, of life inust.b^ 
performed with sloth\or carelessness, but with 
exercise and attention, . and with, an active 
mind, as if .1 was upitent upon victoiy at every 
step. I can oever hope to succeed, or excels 
unless I do whatevj^r I undertake with aUmg. 
mighty as one who is. striving to win. the prize 
in a race. 

I may learn how to prepare myself for my 
Christian course, if I consider what was done 
by those who anciently strove for the mastery 
in any manly exercise. I am to make; them 
my pattern, as the Apostle hath instructed 
me. 

,1. They prepared themselves for the day 
of trial by. diligent and laborious exercise 
befinehand. I have more encouragement 
to do this than they had. Therefoi^e, said 
the Apostle to his son Timothy, exerdse th^ 
self unto godliness; for bodily esercise profit- 
eth little i the prize to be obtained by it is 

incon- 
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fBOOQsklerable ; but gcdliness is profitol^h to 
fUl things, having the promise of this life^ and 
of that wfyicb is to conic 
y H. That they might use their limb^ tp 
gre^t^nadyant^, fhey tljrew off their clothe^; 
j&nd^ the term wh^q^i d^notQs ^xcfjcise, implies 
t)iat they were naked I i|uist al^p ta)^e car^p 
jiotto put on toft much qf \\\v$ )vprld, but to 
lay aside every weight, ()iat I pfiay be light and 
^e in iny spirit; according to thatpre^ 
r gird up the ' loins of your mnds ; |:ha(^ 
bej^g ui^incumbered with the world, they may 
ja^-^ref^red for the Christian tace. 

.^4 They observed strict tempeiai^ce; he- 
cause the body, the more it is fed and in- 
^uiged,: the less fit it becomes for action. 
He that striveth for, the mastery is temperate 
{» ail things.. I am staving for the mastery ; 
ther^fpr^ J niu9t l>e caitful tiot to weaken 
my inind by intemperance and fulness of 
body. 

4i They were anxious for the prize, and 
tlje honour of the victory. They considered 
thf^tj tbouigh all run in a race, the prize is . 
given but to oiwe. It was not sufficient with 
them to do well; it was their object to do 
iest; and it must be ours, so to run that we 
may obtain. 

5. It 
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S. It was a great obligation upon them ti> 
iclo tfaeiji be^tj an4 faafl a great effect upov 
their minds, when th^ found themselves 
*jbefore a mitiltitiide of i^pectators, whose eyc$ 
weje upon them; and paiiiculcuiy those of 
4;heir near friends, who wefne earnest for their 
'ftiiccess ; or of their enemies who had ai^ 
inters against it. We a^e also stiivhig 
before a c1k)u4 pf witnesses; we are made a 
spectacle te the'WfurU^ Mmi fp ang^ky find t^ 
men. fjfWjid men a^ praying for the s^icceA) 
pf our endeavours ; the angels stand ready 
to receive and applaud us when tilt6 race 
is over; and G<)j| will giyp u? |:he promise4 
f eward : for^ 

. 6. As the opnTpierors of el^, wh^ they 
bad won the race, received an honourable * 
garland of flowery, and vere celebrated ii| 
songs ; so dp )ve ^hfp expect tp be crowned. 
Their garlands^ how gqy wpver the^ migh| 
be at first, soon faded away ; bi|t the crown f<^ 
which we strive is unccHraptjbte and eternal. 
When the blessed St Paiil had Jiniske^ kif 
^ours€y there was then nothing before his mui4 
but the reward of his victory — henceforth t^ert 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness. 

If there is joy among the angels of heav 
ven, wlien one sinner repenteth upon earthy 
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V^at wfll be liie congratulaticins^ the songs of 
fmunph, wliien die righteous thi^l be met, att 
the end of ^eir race, by the inhabitants of 

m% ftTTEBTIOK^S. 

Q, Why is the Christian life compared, to i^ 

l»ce? 

A. Because it i$ a course of righteousness 
yith a crown of glory fof tl^e pri^e. 

Q» Are you imder lij^e circumstances wit{i 
)]|<^ who run in a race.? 

A. I have engaged myself to strive ; a^d X 
Tjo^ f ither whi heaven^ or lose it 

^, How are you to prepare yomrselC ^^ 
you may win the prize in this .race ? . 

At As they did of old, who ^traye for thQ 
mastery in any manly e:icercisei> 

Q^ Wh^^t rules did they observe ? 

A. They exercised thems^ven dilige]M:Iy h^ 
forebaud ; and I must exercise my mind unto 
godliness, that I may be prepared against thp 
^y of trial 

^. How did they exercise themselves. 

A* They laid aside their clothes, that they 
^ight not be hindered by any unnecessary 
Ijireight or incumbrance. 

fjt. And what are you to do ? 

A. To 
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. A. To keep myself light and active for the 
'Christian course. . > 

Q. How are you to do that? . 

A. To cast off the imnecessary weight cif 
riches, worldly cares and pleasures. 

Q. Is there not some particular impedi- 
ment, which every particular Christian is to 
lay aside? 

A. There is some one sin, which wraps it- 
self mope-dosely about him, and is harder to 
put off dian any other, and hinders him most 
of all in his Christian progress. 

Q. What else was required of those who 
verc preparing for the race ? 

A. To be temperate in all things : for this 
contributes ^ much to ^e strength of the 
mind as of the body, 

Q. What obligations are you under to do 
the best you can ? 

A. The race is not won, but by him 
who doe^ his utmost : he that is careless 
will not obtain, neither doth he deserve the 
prize. 

Q. What other obligation are you under?' 

A. I am striving before a cloud of wit- 
nesses, who will receive and applaud me if I 
succeed. . 

Q. Who are they ? 

A, The 
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A. The holy angels ; all good men ; and 
all they who have already run the race of 
^th, and obtained the prize. 
^^. How were the conquerors rewarded of 
old time ? 

A* With a ctwm or garland of laurels' and 
flow^s. 

Q. What will be your rewarfl ? . 
, A.. An eterbal crown which fadeth not. 

tHE TEXTS. 

fidli. 3ui. 1. Seeing we are compassed about 
mth tso great a cloud of witnesses^ let us lay 
aside coery weighty and the sin which doth so 
eaiUy beset us ; and let us run with patience the 
race which is set before us. 

,1 Cott ix. 24, &c. They which run in a 
race, run all; but one receiveth the prize: so 
run^ ^ tf^at ye may obtain. 

And coery one that strweth for the mastery 
is temperate in all things. Now they do it to 
obtain a corruptible crowrij but we an incor^ 
ruptible. 

J therefore so run^ not as uncertainly — hut 
I ke^ under my body, and bring it into subject 
tioUj, lest while I have preached unto others, I 
myself should be.a cast away. 

III. THE 
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III. THE CHAPTER OF TlBXRNAClfcii: 

ALL men are but pa^senge W and pil^ 
grims throitgh this world ; and it is a fatal 
mistake to think we are possessors of any 
thing, of houses of lands^ when we are 116 
more than tenants and occupiers in this 
transitory life: Some dwell in stately pa- 
laces ; and many more in poor cottages ; but 
all are bom to the same mortality. If thd 
poor man's hut drops into decay, he dies^ 
never the" sooner ; and if the house c^ the 
rich is founded upon a rock, he lives never 
the longer. 

To prevent all mistakes from distihctionif 
of' this kind, the holy Patriarchs^ Abraham^ 
Isaac^ and Jacob, inhabited no loflydtie^ 
built no strong holds ; but lived in tents 01^ 
tabernacles, with which thfey removed ftoifl 
place to place, as God was pleased to ordei' 
them. This was very remarkable in theft* 
dase; because they did it in a land which 
God had promised to them for an ihheritanofci 
tliereby signifying, that they did not accept 
of the earthly land, but looked for a better 
comttyj that iSj an heavenly. When the chil- 
dren of Israel were journeying to Canaan (to 
S give 
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give us a pattern of the state of man iii this 
world) they lived by encampments in a wil<^ 
demessj removing their tents from place to 
place for forty years, and ending tl^ir days 
in tjhat unsettled way of life. £ven when the 
pec^le were fi^ed in Canaan, good men still 
dev(H4id themselves to live as sojourners and 
p^gfims«. We see this in the example of the 
Rechabite^ who renounced the pleasures and- 
possessions of the worlds and dwelt in tent9 
as their holy fathers had done before. Even 
God himself was pleased to partake of the con* 
dition of his people; making himself^ even 
under the law^ that stranger upon earth which 
he was to be afterwards under the gospeL 
The place of his worship in the wilderness^ and 
loQg afterwards, was not a house, but a tent 
and a tabernacle ; and when the Word was 
nnde flesh, he is said ta have tabernacled 
amongst us;^ living as one who renounced this 
li^ld and all its possessions ; more un|>rovided 
of house and land, than the foxes of the 
€trtii( or the birds of the air Thepasss^ 
from this wofld to the other is much' more 
easy to those who live in this manner. Qlie 
man of the world, who fixes his abode here, 
is vsiolently torn away at his death, as a tree 
piiiled up by the roots,, and Jiath no prospect*- 
... ^ after. 
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after it: but he Who liv^ in a tent, id easil/ 
removed. If we live infait^, we shall die m 
hope : knowing that, if our earthly hcuHVf 
this tabernacle be iUssolvedf we have another 
building, an house not made with haiid% 
eternal in the heavens* When we leave thi» 
land, on which we never rested, we find a* 
better country, in which we may fix widi 
safety; when we leave the buildings of thi^ 
world, which fall into decay, wefitid an eternal: 
<ity, whose builder and maker is God. 

No subject is perfectly understood, till it 
excites devotion in us : and we should endea^ 
YOur to give that turn to it, in some such way* 
as this : 

Lord, make me ever mindful, that I Bxti & 
pilgrim and stranger upOn earth ; a passenger 
and traveller through this transitory life, to 
the possession which thou didst promise to . 
our forefather Abraham, and the heirs of hi^ 
faith. As I have here no abiding-place, let 
me be content tp lead a changeable unsettled 
life, if thou seest it good for me, as a tent is 
removed from one station to another ; that^ 
when all my joumeyings and encampments 
through this wilderness shall be finished, I 
may see the felicity of. thy chosen, and rejoice 
with thine inheritance; dwelling with thee 
4 for 
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fer ever ii^ th»t holy lan^, and that be»veiily 
city, whifh thou hast prepared and bijjlded 
fpr thy Jioly Patriarchs, and, with the»p, for 
all those who through faith an4 patience s^ftU: 
hi^erif th^ promise. Amen. 

^ THE QUESTIONS, 

Q. What is a Tabernacle ? 

A. A Tent, stretched out with cords, afid 
xnpveable ffom. one place to another. 

Q. Who dwelt in these ha\)itations ? 

A. The holy Patriarchs, Abrahqam, Isaac,. 
^^dJ^cob. 

Q. Why did they inhabit such dw(?ljing5 ^ 
T»beTB8cl^? 

A. To remind them daily that they werq 
utraogers upon earth. 

Q. Had aot God promised them the ^pos- 
session of the land In which they dwelt ? 

A. Yes: tut he made them live in it as 
traviellew or scgowner;!, to shew them and us, 
that the hope of all his Saints is in aiwther 

Q. Wlio else lived in ^^benjiaQles? 
A, The children of Israel, in their journey^ 
ings through the wilderness. 
Q. How long did th^ live in this way ? 
VOL. XI. G A. Forty 
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A. Forty years : so that the whole genera- 
tion of them who were brought out of Egypt 
finished their course, short of the promised 
land, in their unsettled habitations. 

Q. Did good people understand what God 
intended by their dwelling in tents ? 

A. Certainly; because some dedicated them- 
jielves freely to this way of life, after they 
were settled in towns and cities. 

Q. Who were such ? 

A, The Rechabites ; whose father gave 
them a charge to renounce the world, and live 
as the Patriarchs had lived before. 

Q. What was the house in which God 
dwelt at first with his people ? 

A. It was a Tabernacle set up in the wil- 
derness. 

Q. Why did God dwell in such a place ? 

A. To shew that he would be a stranger 
upon earth as we are, and dwell in the taber- 
nacle of a mortal body. 

Q. What are we to learn from these 
things ? 

A. That all the servants of God are to re- 
nounce the world, and live like strangers upon 
earth. 

Q. What do they hope for by so doing ? 

A. They 
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Ai They ptepare themselves for a better in- 
heritance in heaven. 

Q. Why does the Apostle call Our bodies 
iabermcks ? 

A. Because we lead a travelling life in 
thfem, and they ate soon to be taken down, 
as a tent is. 

Q. How do the childreh of this world live ? 

A. They build houses and huv lands, as if 
they were to live for ever; when perhaps their 
tent may be taken down this night, and their 
soul required of them. 

Q. What is the best improvement of this 
land other subjects of the Scripture ? 

A. To make a prayer to God upon them. 

THE T£XTS« 

Gen. xiii. 18. xxv. 27. Numb. x. 28. 
& Sam. vil 6. Jer. chap. xxxv. John i. 14. 
Acts vii. 1, &C. Hebw xi. d. 3 Pet i. 13, 14. 



IV. tHE CHAPTER OF WAR. 

WHAT a strange thing is war! yet we 

see it every Habere ; and we ourselves are en- 

g2 gaged 
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gaged in it, whether we will or not. * 'There, 
is war in the natural creation : the hawk is 
always in aniis fof the seizing qf his prey; the 
lion and the wolf are at war with cattle ; birds' 
and beasts are persecuting one another; and 
the innocent are destroyed by the cruel and 
the rapacious. Even in seas ^nd rivers there 
are greedy 'monsters, which devour other kinds 
when they arc within their reach. If we turn 
dur eyes to ftiankihd, we see nation rising in 
arms agaiiVst iiation, and kingdoms divided 
against themselves. And why is all this per- 
niitlted'?— Por maliy wise reasons; but fof 
this above all, that, from the enemies we $ee, 
we may consider the enemies we do not see. 
For the invisible world is also at war : there 
was war in hea^den: God himself hath his 
enemies among Angels that excel in strength ;" 
principalities and powers are . confederate 
against all the great and merciful designs of 
Heaven : and the war, which they begaii 
there, is carried on upon earth against us men 
and our salvation. We are therefore born to 
a state of war, and are accordingly enlisted as 
soldiers .at our baptism ; artd Jesus Christ is 
the captain of our salvation, under whose bg-n- 
ner we are to fight against his and our ene- 
miesi Our Christian profession is edited ar 
- 8 ^ fight 
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fight of faith ; because it is subject to all th^ 
dangers, losses, fears, and miscarriages of war; 
and the same rules are to be observed, tlie 
Kime measures to be followed, in the one case 
as in the other; with this diiference, that 
ghostly dangers are a thousand times worse 
than bodily, and call for more valour and 
more vigilance. Being therefore soldiers, we 
are to do as soldiers do. 

1. We are to put on the whole armour of 
God. There is the helmet to save the head 
in natural war ; and there is the protection of 
God, the helmet of salvation^ in spiritual war. 
There is the shield of faith^ which we are to 
hold up against the fiery darts of the enemy. 
There is the sioord of the spirit^ the word ^f 
God, sliarperthan any two-edged sword^ which, 
when skilfully used, will give mortal wounds 
to the adversaries of our faith, 

2. We must practise the prudence which is 
necessary in earthly war : considering, that 
we are here in an enemy's country, in conti- 
nual danger of being surprised by evil spirits 
who are always upon the watch; and therefore 
obliged to be sober and vigilant. A drunken 
soldier, in a time of war, is in danger of 
death; a drunken Christian is in danger of 
damnation. All levity and dissipation, and 

G S foolish 
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foolish jesting, are to be avoided, as tending 
to make the mind effeminate and careless, 
and insensible of its dangerous sit^ation iq 
this life : in consideration of ^lehich, we are 
to pass the time of our sojourning here infear^ 
as they do who are incpmpassed with enemies. 

3. We arc to study the interests of the two 
parties at war. We are to know, that the 
grand enemy of man, which is the Devil, 
iiath his allies who assist him in his warfare 
against us : these are the World and the Flesh, 
The World receives his principles, and works 
with him, by the great force of custom, 
fashion, and exapiple; the Flesh warreth 
against; the spirit, and i$ to be denied and 
mortified ; as we stop and seize the supplies of 
provision, when they are upon the roaid to the 
camp of an enemy, 

4. Then, lastly, as the mind of the soldier 
is intent upon victory, and he runs all hazards 
to obtain it; so hath the Christian the same 
object in view : sin and death are to fall be- 
fore him, and the kingdom of heaven is to be 
the prize. 

All the prospects and chances of the spi- 
ritual warfare are to be seen, as in a glass, 
when we read of the wars of the Hebrews in 
their progress from Ee:vpt to Canaan; how 
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Cod foug^ for them in a case when they 
could not fight for themselves, and overthrew 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea. How Jericho 
fell before the priests; as the world and its 
power fall before the sound of the Gospel : 
how Gideon prevailed over the host of Midian 
with his lamps and his pitchers ; as the ene* 
mies of the truth are defeated by the light of 
the word in earthen vessels: how Sisera, that 
grand enemy of the people of God, fell by the 
hand of a woman ; as the powers of earth and 
hell are conquered by the faith and fortitude ' 
of the Church. From all which, and other 
like cases, we gather, that if God be for us^ 
who can be against us ? 

But then, we are to remember, that the 
same people, whom no force could conquer, 
no diabolic£^l enchantments could prevail 
against, were destroyed by the wiles of the 
enemy, and the bewitching power of tempta- 
tions from bad company, with the false doc- 
trines and idolatrous festivals of heathenism : 
all which dangers await us every hour of our 
lives. He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved: and then our Captain shall settle us, 
as Joshua did the people, in the promised 
land : the Lord himself] like him who shouted 
and sounded for the fall of Jericho, slmll 
G 4 descend 
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itscdnifiifm heaven with the shout bf^ the Jm- 
gfelife host, and the trumpet of victory shall bt 
^founded : levfery tecmy ishall bfe ca^st under out 
ifeit, liifti wig shall jjass with triuiiiph from this 
w6iM ft^ fear and danger, to reign with the 
CbWqueror 4il his glorious kingdom. This is 
thfe great subjfert of Christian triumph and 
thahfcsgivhigj all expressed in these few words 
WF tJie Apostle— ^fA^^wA:^ be to Godtthicfi giveih 
tti the victory, through our Lord Jtsus Christ. 

THE aUESTIOXS. 

' Q. What are we to learn from the conside- 
ration of war ? 

A. That we have ghostly enemies, against 
whom we are to be constantly in arms. 

Q. Who are these enemies ? 

A. Tlie Devil and his angels, who oppose 
l:he great work of God for the salvation of 
[ nfian. 

Q- What are we made at our baptism ? 

A; "Sbldters of Jesus Christ, the captaitiof 
onr salvation. 

Q. What is the Chrfstian profession called? 

A, The fight of faith, which alone can give 
tis the victory. 

' Q. R 
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■ Q. fc man abte by his own strength todp- 
pose his spiritual adversaries ? 

A. He knows nothing about them till God 
warns him of his danger. 

Q. How are we to stand against these ene»- 
totesF 

A. As soldiera do in war. 

Q; What are the artns of the spiritual war- 
fare.^ 

A. 'Hw helmet of salvation, the shield of 
faith, and the sword of the spirit 

Q. What temper of mind are we to pre- 
serve ? 

A. We are to bp sober, and vigilant, and 
fearful of a surprise. 

Q. Which are the three great enemies of 
tnan? 

A. The Devil, the World, and the Flesh. 

Q. How are yx>u to defend yourself against 
the Devil? 

A. To resist him, stedfast in the faith* 

Q. How against the World ? 

A. Never to take its word, or admit of its 
*ufthoritv. 

Q. How against the Flesh ? 

A. By mortification, abstinence, and self- 
deniaL 

Q, What 
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Q. What is the great object to a Christian 
soldier ? 

A- The hope of a victory over sin and 
death, and of. obtaining the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, the pri^e of our eaiiing^ 

Q. Where may we see and learn the nature 
of the Christian warfare ? 

A. Fix>m the wars of the Hebrews in the 
Scripture, 

Q. From what events in particular ? 

A. From the overthrow of Pharaoh and his 
host in the sea. 

Q. From what others ? 
• A. From the fall of Jericho, the defeat of 
the Midianites, the death of Sisera, &c. 
Q. What do you infer from these things ? 

A, That God still fighteth for us, and thai 
all his enemies shall perish as these did. 

Q. When the king of Moab could prevail 
against the Israelites neither by force nor eni^ 
chai^tments, what was done ? 

A. They were destroyed by the allurements 
of bad company. . 

Q. What will happen when Jesus Chrii^t 
shall triumph over all his enemies ? 

A, He shall descend from Heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the Archangel, and 
with the sound of the last trumpet. 

Q. How 
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Q. How was this foreshewn? 
A, J^ripho, fpr a pattern to us, fell before 
Joshua with the same cirpumstanc^. 



THj: TEXTS, 

Rev, xii. 7. There was war in heaven. 

2 Tim. ii. 3. Thou therefore endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. JVb 
man that warreth entangleth himself mth the 
affairs of this life. 

Eph. vi. 13. Take unto you the w/to& ar- 
mour of God, that ye may he able to withs^mid 
in the evil day. 

2 Cor, X. 3, fVe do not war after the flesh: 
for the weapons of our warfare are 'not carnal^ 
but mighty through God, to the pulling dawn 
of strong holds. 

Josh. X. 24. Put your feet upon the necks 
of these kings. 

Rom. xvi. 20. The God of peace shall bnast 
Satan under your feet shortly. 

1 Thess. iv. 16. The Lord himself shall de^ 
scendfrom heaven with a shout, with the vaic0 
^ the archangel, and with the trump of God. 



THS 
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V. THE CHAPTER OF THE POTTER, 

THE Potter maketh vessels out of clay, 
and fashioneth them as he pleases. Some are 
great, and some are small ; some are made to 
honour, and some to dishonour. All thmgs 
inade of earth are frail, and easily broken : 
and though they are finely figured, an^ 
painted and gilded, they are but earth still, 
aird a fall destroys them. 

I come from the hands of my Maker as 
clay from the hands of the Potter, and am 
called a vessel, because I have a capacity tp 
hold either good or evil. In the language of 
the Scripture a person and a vessel are the 
same , thing. Paul is called a chosen vessel : 
and he exhorts the husband to give honour to 
the wife as to the weaker vessel. 

The same power which formed me hatli 
wisely given unto me my station and my use 
in this life. As the clay doth not reply 
against the will of the Potter, so must not I 
^nd fault with the state of life to which God 
hath cf^lled me, but conform myself to it, and 
be useful in my place. I shall still be happy 
and respectable, if I do my duty in an inferior 
station^ and fulfil the will of God, which is 

the 
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tlie gi-eat end of mati's being in this world, 
and his gieatest honour in every state of life. 
O how vain is it for man to resist God, and 
exalt himself against him ! What is all the 
j)ower of this world, when it opposes the de- 
signs of heaven? It is a vain rage which 
brings destruction upon itself: it is sl potter's 
ves^l boasting itself against a rod of iron^ 
which can break it in pieces with a touch. ' 

In respect to his mortality, no tnan is 
superior to another. The rich and the poor^ 
the honourable and dishonourable, must al( 
die; The stroke of death \iill break them 
as a potter's vessel: and then the di«tinctioo 
between them is at an end; for the vessel 
of honour is as useless as the rest^ when it is 
broken. 

When I sefc the fragments lying scattered 
about in a potter^s field, I sec the exact 
pattern of a burying ground; in which the 
t)ones o(f men lie scattered before the pit, 'and 
their bodies are again mixed with the clay 
out of which they were made. But to give 
me hope under the consideration of this my 
mortal frailty, the Potter sjield was purchased 
with the price of him that was talbed, % a 
proper place to hury strangers in. Therefore 
if I live and die in fai^h, a» a pilgrim and 



stranger 
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stranger upon earth, it matters not where my 
body is buried, because my burying-place^ 
wherever it may chance to be, is paid for with 
the blood of Christ: and I shall rest in this 
assurance, that although I have lien among 
the pot^y a broken vessel, Jn appearance cast 
nway and forgotten, yet is my immortality 
secure, and I shall rise as with the wings of a 
ifore, and be glorified as with colours of gold. 
From being a vessel of earth, I shall be as 
that vessel of gold which held the hidden 
manna; and as that was placed in the holy of 
holies, so shall I be translated to the hea^ 
venly sanctuary* 

If then, I who am now a weak and frail 
mortal, am capable of being thus raised and 
glorified in the vessel of my body, how care* 
fa\ should I be to keep it in sanctification 
and honour, and not live in the lust of concu-- 
piscence as the Gentiles did, who knew not 
God, nor Jesus Christ, nor the power of hia 
lesurrection! 

THE Questions. 

dt. What^s the work of a potter? 
A. He niaketh vesseb out of clay, and 
fa»hroneth them as he pleases. 

Q. Why 
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Q. Why is God compared to a potter? 

A, Because he forms man out of the clay, 
and appoints every one to his station and use 
in life. 

Q. Why is man called a vessel ? 

A, Because he is capable of holding that 
which is put into him, whether it be good or 
evil- 

Q. How ought we to submit to God^s ap- 
pointment ? 

A. It is as vain to find fault with the 
state to which he has called us, ajs it would be 
for a vessel of earth to dispute against hinl 
that formeth it. 

Q. In what sense are all Cliristians, vessels 
of honour? 

A. Because the grace of God, or spirit of 
life, is given to Christians of every degree. 

Q. In what respect are all men equal ? 

A. They are all made of the same clay, and 
death fliall break them all in pieces. 

Q. What may we liken to a potter's yard, 
with fragments scattered about it ? 

A. A church-yard or burying-ground. 

Q. Was such a place ever set apart for bu- 
rials ? 

A. The Potter's field at Jerusalem was pur- 
chased 
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chased with- the price of Christ's d^tt^ to 
bury strangers in, 

Q. What may that te^ch us ? 

A. That if we live by faith, as strajBigeff 
in this world, we may rest in hope at pur 
deatlu 

Q. Why ?a? . 

A. Because the place to bury strangeri^ 19 
was paid for with the price of Christ's in^o^ 
cent blood. 

Q. And what is our hope in death? 

A. That, although we lie as broken e^rthe^ 
vessels, we shall be re^tpred and glorified 9I; 
the resurrection. 

Q. How ought we then to regard and keep 
this vessel our body ? , 

A. We ought to keep it in sanctijication and 
honour^ ^ot in the lust (^ concupiscence a^ 
Heathens did, who had not this hope. 

/THE TEXTS. 

Jer. xviii. 6. Behold, as the clay in the 
potter's handy so are ye in my hand, O hQusa 
jff hraeL 

Rom. ix. 21. Hath not the potter pofwer 
jyoer th§ clay 9 of the same lump ta make .one 

'vessel 
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vessel unto hondUr^ and another unto dis- 
honour ? 

2 Gor. iv. 7. IVi have this treasure in 
earthen vessels. 

Matth; xxvii. 7. ^nd they took counsel, 
md bought with them the Potters field to bury 
strang&rs in. 

Psal. Ixviii. 13. Though ye hcvoe lien among 
thepotSy yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove, 
that is covered with silver wings, and herfea- 
thers like gold. 

1 Thessw iv. 4. That every mie of you should 
know haw to possess his vessel in sanctification 
itnd honour. 



Vi. TliE CHAPTER OF REI:)EMPTI0N'. 

TO redeem is to buy a captive back again 
with a price from slavery ; as poor Chris- 
tians often are, when they have been unfor- 
tunately taken at sea by barbarous Turks and 
Moors. 

My Catechism hath taught me that God 
the Son hath redeemed me. What am I then, - 
without being redeemed, but a slave and a 
captive? My person is forfeited to God for 

VOL. xr. ^H sin. 
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»in, and under sentence of death : and my 
soul is under the poWer of Satan, to follow 
dm with my heart and affections, and live 
in the service of it: neither is there any 
liberty for me, till tke Son shall make mejhee, 
and redeem me from the power of ^tan 
unto Go(J. Such as the Hebrews were in 
the house of bondage before Moses came to 
deliver them, such am I in the Egypt of this 
wicked world, if I am without a Savioim 
They were delivered from death by the blood 
of the Passover ; and I have redemption 
through the bloud of Christ. I am not re- 
deemed with silver or gold, as worldly captives 
are, but by tlie precious blood of Christ, tlia 
lamb of God, who gave himself a ransom for 
us all, and took away the sin of the world. 

The unbelieving Jews, blinded with ig- 
norance, boasted that they were never in bon- 
dage ; ftot understanding that they were born 
in sin, and that a life of sin is a life of 
slavery, from which nothing but the grace of 
Godwin Jesus Christ can deliver us. Some 
Christians are as proud and as blind as the Jews 
were, with no knowledge of the bondage of 
ilin, nor of the necessity of a sacrifice to be 
ci&red, a price to be paid, an atonement to 
be made for all those that shall be saved The 

vain 
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Vain traditions of their fathers destroyed those 
Jews ; and the vain deceit of human phiio* 
ijophy destroys these Christians. When the 
slave is drunk, he dances about, and forgets 
his condition: and when the mind of a Chris* 
tian is drunk with the pride of &lse doctrine^ 
he thinks himself free, and forgets hb Re- 
deemer O Lord, open thou mine eyes, that 
I may see the misery of my nature, and know 
lh6 value of my ransom^ and find in thy ser- 
vice the true liberty of the sons of God^ 



tHE QUESTIONS. 

<Q, AVhat do you meaii by the redeeming of 
jaiankind "^ 

A. to te^ketn is to bay a person back again 
ftom ^itaXt 6f captivity, by paying a ransom 
for him. 

Q* What ipansom did God take for the He- 
breWft> when the Egyptians were slain by the 
destroying Angel? 

A. The blood of a lamb. 

Q. And what ransom does he take, to save 
you from death? 

A. The blood of Christ 

Q. Man iktben a slave by nature? . 

H 2 A. He 
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A. He is a slave to sin/ and through the 
fear of death is all his life-time subject to 
bondage. 

Q. Whose power are sinners under ? 

A. They are under the power of Satan, as 
tlie afflicted Hebrews were under the power of 
Pharaoh. 

Q. What was ^gypt to the Hebrews? 

A. It was the house of bondage. 

Q. And what is your house of bondage? 

A. This wicked world. ^ 

Q. What is liberty? 

A. The liberty of serving our own lusts. 

Q. What is perfect freedom? 

A. The service of God. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because it delivers us from the tyranny 
and tonnent of our own lusts and passions. 

Q. Why did the Jews boast that they were 
free? 

A. Because they did not understand that 
they were born in sin, and lived under the 
bondage of it. 

Q. Why do Christians deny that we are 
bom in sin ? 

A. Because they trust to the vain deceit of 
philosophy, which is the religion of human 
pride. . . ^ 

Q.What 
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Q. What did theJiebrews do when they 
were brought out of Egypt ? 

A. They served God, without fear of these 
wicked people. 

Q. And what are we to do whom Christ 
hath redeemed? 

A. To keep God's commandments, without 
fearing the people of this world. 

THE TEXTS. 

Rom.vii. 14. Butlamcarnalj sold under sin. 

S3. Bringing me into captivity to the hm 
of sin. 

24, O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ? 

Eph, i. .7. JVe hwoe redemption through his 
Hood* 

I Cor. vi. 20. Ye are bought with aprice.^ 

Bev. v; 9. Thou hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood 

1 Pet. i. 18, 19- Vewere not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as with silver and gold— 
but xvith the precious blood of Christ, as of U 
lamb without blemish, and without spot. 

Exod, i. 13. And the Egyptians made the 
children of Israel to serve with rigour, and they 
madf their Ihes bitter with harfi bondage, 

H 3 Exod. 
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Exod. XX. 2. I am the Lord thy Go^^ 
^hich have brought thee out of tkf land of 
Egypt out of the house of bondage. 

Luke i. 68. Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel^ for he hath visited a^ redeemed hi^ 
people. 

John viii. 33. JVe were never in boftdage. 

38. If the Son make you free^ ye shall be 
free indeed. 

Eph. iv. 8. He led captivity captive — i. e, 
|Ie enslaved l^im who l^ad enslaved us. 



VII. THE CHAPTEE OF THE WILDERNESS. 

WHEN I read of the journey of the 
Hebrews from Egypt to Canaan by the way 
of the Wilderness, I see a pattern of my own 
life, and of all the trials I am to undergo ^ 
a Christian, in my progress through this world 
to the kingdom of heaven, Tl^eir journey 
began with their baptism in the Red Sea: and 
as that baptism was a deliverance froni 
Pharaoh and his host ; so |s my baptism, with 
which my Christian life begins, an escape 
from the power of sin. As they were supt 
ported bv manna and ^he i^^ters of the rock j 

89 
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so must I live by bread from heaven, and my 
thirst must be satisfied with thp waters of Ufe. 
The end of this my pilgrimage upon earth is 
the possession of the heavenly land M'^hich God 
hath promised to me; but in the way to it, I 
must undergo trials and temptations of every 
sort, and die in this wilderness, as Moses and 
his people did, before I can attain it. As 
theyprocceded by encampments, and wandered 
many years in the wilderness; so is my life a 
pilgrimage: and their example assures me, that 
I have here no abiding place, no fixed habi- 
tation. 

They became' tired of eating manna, and 
wished to return back to Egypt, the place 
of their captivity ; and I am in danger of re- 
turning to this sinful world, which I re- 
nounced and forsook at my baptism. In my 
way, I am to meet with enemies, whom my 
fearful heart will magnify and represent as 
giants, never to be faced and conquered: 
but still, if God -be for mCy as he was with 
the Israelites, when they fought against the 
sonsof Anak, xvho can be against me? Greater 
is he that is with us, than he that is with the 
world. 

Heathen doctrines and customs may de- 
bauch and draw away my mind from truth, 
H 4 and 
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and lead me into uncleanness of life; as the 
Israelites were led astray by the idplatfy and 
liceptiousness of the wiclj:ed Mqabitcs. fbe 
danger of ill company will always be near at 
hand through life; as the mi^ed iiiultiti^de of 
unruly people, who followed the camp in the 
wilderness, wpre always propagating somp mis- 
chief ^mpng the ppngrpgatipn. 

My heart may be infected by the spiritual 
pride of Coicah and hjb cpmpany, and I may 
fall into the presumptuous sins of fchism and 
rebellion. If a pan Ije above the sins of the 
body, other temptations take place upon the 
jnind: he begins to conceive highly of his own 
holiness \ and his next step is to l^eresy and 
pride of opinion. 

When I read, that the soul of the people 
was discouraged by the length of the way 
through which it pleased God to Jead then[i 
about, by journeyings backwards and forr 
wards ; thence I am to learn, that I also may 
faint and fall by the way, for want of patience 
and perseverance. Many begin well, and gp 
on so for a time ; but by and by they are of- 
fended and wearied, and will walk in the ways 
of God np longer : therefore I am not only to 
bcgiu my course in this wilderness, but to en- 
sure unto the end, and so shall I be saved. 
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Qf . these trials and dangers, and of many 
others, do I see an instructive pattern in 
^e hi&tory of the people whom God led 
through the wilderness. O that I may be 
wise, to consider and apply what the blessed 
Apostle St. Paul hath taught me; that all 
these things I^pened unto them for our ensam- 
ples^ and are written for our admonition^ en 
whom the ends of the world (the accomplishr 
ijaent of all tJiat went before) are come, where- 
fore let him that thinketh he standeth (for this 
is the great lesson I am to learn) take heed 
l^thefylL 1 Cor, x. 11, 12. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What do you see in the journey of the 
Israelites through the wilderness ? 

A. I see a pattern of all the trials and dan- 
gers of the Christian life. 

Q. How does your journey begin ? 
' A* With baptism, as theirs did. 

Q. How were tbey supported ? 

A. By manna: and I must also live, by 
l^read from heaven.. 

Q. Of what did they drink ? 

A. Of that spiritual rock, Christ, from 
ijyhom we also have the waters of life. 

Q. Ho^ 
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Q. How did the people relish the heavenly 
manna ? 

A. They became weary of it, and wished 
to eat flesh again in Egypt 

Q. And how are you under the like temp* 
tation? 

A- My heattt may be tempted to retutn 
ircMiithe spiritual life of Christianity, to the 
carnal life of the world. 

Q. Did not the people fear the enemies 
that were in their way ? 

A. Yes : they were terrified at the sons of 
Anak, as I am apt to be terrified at the ene- 
mies of my salvation. 

Q. How are you to be supported ? 

A. By an assurance that he who assisted 
them will assist me against every enemy. 

Q. By what may you be led aside ? 

A. By the false doctrines and customs of 
this wicked world. 

Q. Who was Balaam ? 

A. A mercenary prophet, who suffered 
himself to be hired to curse the Church of 
God. 

Q. What became of him ? 

A. He was destroyed in battle, as all the 
enemies of God's Church shall perish at last, 

Q. Who wei'C the mixed multitude ? 

A. A set 
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4. A set of carnal strolling people, whose 
^vii eicianiple was often followed by the con*' 
jgregation. 

Q. Who was Corah ? 

A. A rebellious Levite, who claimed an au-^ 
jthority against Moses and Aaron. 

Q. What aie you to learn from the Impa? 
Jience of the peqile, who were wearied by the 
Jength of the way ? 

Af That I am never to be weaiy of welt 
lloingy nor of following God in the way of his 
commandments, 

Q, On what are you to depend ? 

A. On the presence of God attending mc 
through this wilderness : for he who was with 
Moses and Joshua leading his people into 
Canaan, will alsp guide my feet into the way 
fif peace, 

THE te:i:ts, 

1 Cor. X, 1, 2, All our fathers were bap^ 
tizedtinto Moses, in the cloud and in the sea. 

V. 5. They did all eat the same ^iritual 
meat. 

V. 4. And did all drink the same spiritual 
drink. 

V. 5- fnth many of them God was not well 

V. 6. 
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V. 6. These things were our examples. 
V. J 3. There hath no temptation taken youy 
but such as is common to man. 



VIIL THE CHAPTER OF DEATH. 

WHAT could our Saviour mean, when 
lie said, let the dead bury their dead ? How> 
can one dead man bury another ? This can 
never be, unless the word dead be taken in 
two different senses : for then, a man who is 
dead in one sense, may be buried by another, 
who in a different sense is as dead as he : that 
is, de(nd in trespasses and sins. To be car- 
nally minded is deaths saith the Apostle ; and 
the poor prodigal son in the parable having 
lived in that state of mind till his conversion, 
the Father says of him, This thy brother was 
dead, and is alive again. 

Man has a soul and a body, each of 
which dies in its own way ; and so ei- 
ther of them may he alive while the other 
is dead. This case gives occasion to many 
strange sayings in the Scripture. There is 
^ sense in which Adam died on the day 

when 
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when he sinned ; and there is another seAse 
in which Adam lived nine hundred and 
thirty years, Adam delivered down a na? 
tural life to all us that are born of him; 
but the only inheritance be could leave 
to our spirits, was that death to which he 
was fallen. It is this death of the spirit 
which makes it necessary for every man to 
be born again. We are baptized, tliat we 
may have a new Hfe from the spirit of God ; 
and when it is begun, it must be kept up 
by the means of grace ; as the living s^ed 
which is hid under the earth is brought 
forward by the powers of heaven, which., 
can reach it there, and act upon it The 
means of grace, by which the Christian life 
is nourished, are — prayer, the word of God, 
the Lord's Supper, the ordinance of the 
Church, the company and conversation of 
godly people, with an awful attention to 
the providence of ^God over our lives and 
actions, for correction and preservation : 
yea, and even the wicked, who have no 
grace in themselves, do often increase it 
in other men by their hatred and persecu- 
tion. Among the means of grace we are 
likewise to reckon self-denial and mortifica- 
tion; and also the sickness and pains of 

the 
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the ^ body, which are frequently made such 
to those who suffer them ; according to what 
the pious kii^ Hezekiah said of his own case 
-^— /» aU these things is the life of my spirit. 
Isa. xxxviii. 16. 

If a Christian lives, he will breathe, like 
a man alive; he will aspire to God and 
heaven in his affections, and be fervent in 
prayer : he will talk like a man alive ; and 
3113 speech will be edifying, and minister 
grace to the hearers : he will eat and drink ; 
tnd his food will be the food of the mind, 
the hidden manna^ the bread which cometh 
down from heaven and giveth life unto the 
world: he will eat the flesh of the ^son of 
jnan, and drink his blood : there will be in 
bim all the signs of spiritual life and growth ; 
and he who thus liveth and believeth shall 
never die. 

On the contrary, there are multitudes of 
pec^le who seem to live, but are no bet- 
ter than dead; and they might as well be 
in their graves : they are, propeily speaking, 
nnhuried dead. They have in them nothing 
of the life of the Gospel, nor any symp- 
toms of it ; no sight, no sense of spiritual 
thmgs, no appetite, no affection. This we 
shall find, if we make trial of them. We 

may 
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amy preach to them all day long, and do 

no no more good by it, than if we Mrere 

to preach to a man in his coffin. If wo 

were to cry into their ears> or blow a trum^ 

pet, to give theiu warning of the fire of 

judgment, and of eternal damnation, they 

would hear nothing. If we were to watdi 

them night and morning, we should find that 

they Bever open their lips in prayer to Goi 

Shew them the wonders of his word, they 

see nothing : the sun of the noon-day shines 

upon the eyes of a dead man, without a?(iy" 

effect, unless it be that of making him stink 

the sooner. If we offer to them the bread 

of life, they want it not ; for a dead man 

hath no s^petite. Were the souls of meh 

as visible as their bodies, we should see as 

inuch difference betwixt devout Christians^ 

and tiie children of this world, as betwixt a 

liring healthy body and a dead corpse. And 

how I think we may fully imderstand thtf 

meaning of those words which the Apostle 

barrows from the prophet— Aa?fl/re, tkou tbut 

sk^festj, and arise from the dead^ and Christ 

shall groe thee light. 

That we may escape this most dreadful 
of deaths, we are to consider; that as he 
who standeth may fall, so he that now 

liveth 
1 
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liveth may be dead ; twice deady as St Jude 
speaketli; dead once by nature, and dead 
again unto grace. The pleasures of this 
world will extinguish the life of a Christian 
-r^he that liveth in pleasure is dead while 
she liveth. When an affection to this world 
enters into the mind, and takes possession. 
of it, all heavenly affections will die in it. 
The envy and pride of false wisdom will 
put out the eyes of the mind, as in the 
Scribes and Pharisees of old, who were in- 
capable of the love of truth. In short, what- 
ever tends to quench the spirit and choak 4ht 
wordy does in effect destroy the life of God 
in the soul of man. 

Deliver me, O Lord, from this death ! 
and grant that, being dead to sin and to the 
world, and buried with Christ by baptism, I 
may serve thee as a new creature^ in newness 
of life. If I forget thee, and become cold 
in my affections, and my spiritual life should 
ever be in danger of decay, let me hear that 
voice which called the dead to life — Lazarus^ 
come forth—young man^ I say unto thee, arise 
— Talitha cumi. 



THE 
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THE TEXTS. 

Q. What did our Saviour mean when he 
said, Let the dead bury their dead ? 

A. He meant, that all they whose souls 
are dead in sin, are fitly employed when they 
are burying dead bodies. 

Q. Can the soul die while the body lives ? 

A. It may be as senseless to all heavenly 
things, as a dead body is to the things of this 
world. 

Q. If Adam lived nine hundred and thirty 
years, how is it true that he died on the day 
when he sinned ? 

A. He died in spirit. 

Q. Why is it necessary for us to be bom 
again ? 

A. Because, as the children of Adam, we 
are born spiritually dead. 

Q. When God gives us a new life, how are 
we to preserve it? 

A. By the means of grace, and by walking 
in newness of life and manners. 

Q. What does our Saviour mean when he 
says, He that liveth and helieteth in me shall 
never die ? How can that be, since it is ap- 
pointed to all men once to die ? 

VOL. %i. I A. Thev 
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A. They who live unto God never die ; 
and they who are dead unto God never live. 

Q. In what sense is a Christian dead while 
he is alive ? 

A. He is dead to sin and to the world; 
dead ^th Christ by faith. 

Q. How does it appear that wicked men 
are dead ? 

A. Because their eyes receive no benefit 
from the light of God's word. 

Q. Have they any hearing ? 

A. They are as deaf to the Gospel as if 
they were dead. 

Q. Have they any appetite ? 

A. They neither hunger nor thirst after 
righteousness. 

Q. Arc they also dumb } 

A. Yes ; because they never say their 
prayers. 

Q. How do men fall into this death ? 

A. By neglecting the means of grace. 

Q. Who are they that are dead while they 
live ? 

A. They who are carnally-minded and live 
in pleasure. 

Q. How then ought we to live r 

A. To avoid all things that quench the spi- 
rit and clioak the word of God. 

Q. If 
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Q. If we should find our spiritual life de- 
caying within us, what will do us good ? 

A. To think we hear Jesus Christ calling 
to us, as he did to Lazarus and other dead 
people, to arise and come forth from our sins. 

THE TEXTS. 

Matt. viii. 22. Let the dead bury their 
dead, 

Eph. ii. 1. And you hath he quickened^ 
who were dead in trespasses and sins: 

<jen. ii. 17. In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die. 

Luke XV. 32. This thy brother was deady 
and is alive again. 

Rom. vi. 13. Yield yourselves unto Gody as 
those that are alive from the dead. 

V. 4. JVe are buried with him by baptism 

into death. 

1 Cor. XV. 31. I die daily. 

John viii. 51. If a man hear my sayings^ 
he shall never see death. 



I 2 IX. THE 
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IX^ THE CHAPTER OF THE MARRIAGE OF 
THE king's son. 

THE fate of, the disobedient Jews, and 
of all unprofitable Christians, is set before 
me in the parable of the Marriage of the 
King's Son. The state of the Gospel, being 
intended for the' life and happiness of all that 
are called to it, is thence to be understood as 
a state of mirth and enjoyment ; and it is ac- 
cordingly represented as a plenteous feast on 
occasion of a great and honourable marriage, 
to which people of all sorts are invited. Gody 
the khig of kings, ordained the union of his 
Son Jesus Christ, with the Church ; and, at 
the celebration of this mystical marriage, a 
feast is prepared of o:?cen and fatlings ; and 
all things are made ready for the guests. The 
Gospel hath its feast (for, saith the Apostle, ' 
let us keep the feast) in which all the sacrifices 
of the law are fulfilled in the one sacrifice of 
Christ, which we commemorate in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

But how do men accept of God's gracious 
invitation ? The Jews, who are the people 
first bidden to the feast, were men given up 

to 
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to the world, and as such made light of it, 
and followed their business. Others, full of 
the pride and spite of false doctrine, rose up 
against the messengers of God, and persecuted 
them even unto death; for this wickedness 
God, in his wrath against them, sent forth the 
armies «f the Romans to destroy those mur- 
derers, and burn up their city . Jerusalem. 
They aye called murderers because they cru- 
cified Jesus Christ, as they had slain the pro- 
phets before ; and so all the righteous blood 
slied upon the earth was to be revenged upon 
them. They were visited, as is here said; 
and their city was burned with fire. 

These, to whom the word of God was first 
preached, being found unworthy, the Apostles 
of Jesus Christ were commanded to turn 
to the Gentiles. The parable saith, the ser- 
vants of the king were then sent out into 
tiie highways, that is, from Judea into all the 
world, to bring in as many as they could 
find, without exception of any. The Church 
of Christ does therefore include persons of all 
characters, and people of all nations (accord- 
ing to another parable, which compares the 
kingdom of heaven to a net cast into the sea, 
which gathereth of every kind, both bad and 
good) which remain together till the separa- 
I 3 tion 
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tion is made. For the day of inquisition 
cometh, when the King comes in to visit his 
church, and examine into the character of all 
his guests. There he finds those who are at 
a wedding without a wedding garment ; who 
are in the Church of Christ, assembled with 
other people, and yet are no Christians. An- 
ciently, at baptism, a white garment was put 
upon those who were admitted into the 
Church, as 4 sign of their sanctification, and 
a lesson to purity ; but as the swine, when it 
is cleansed, returns to its wallowing in the 
^ mire ; so do many Christians forfeit the purity 
of the Christian character. When the ques-^ 
tion shall be put to such, how they came into 
the church without repenting of their sins ; 
what shall they say for themselves ? The case 
is so plain, "that the Christian profession will 
not consist with a sinful life, that they shall 
stand speechless, confounded, and selt-con- 
demned. Men can make many fair speeches 
in excuse for themselves now ; but they will 
not dare to say to God what they say to one 
another. They who walk unworthy of their 
vocation, *will have their lot with those who 
rejected the Gospel. As the Jews were visited 
with fire and sword ; so the unprofitable Chris- 
tian, who .boasted of his liberty, will be bound. 

hand 
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hand and foot, as an unworthy slave, and 
cast into outward darkness, into the regions 
of torment, where the blessed light of God's 
presence doth not reach, to give life and com- 
fort ; but misery and despair dwell for ever and 
ever. 

I am therefore to consider, that all are not 
Israel that are of Israel ; all were not Jews 
that w^ere circumcised ; all are not Christians 
that have been brought by baptism into the 
Church ; for many are called, but few are 
chosen. Under the present state of things, 
bad and good are together at the marriage 
feast of the Gospel ; and many of those who 
are now called to be among the rest, will not 
be chosen at last as fit for the kingdom of 
God. I am therefore not to depend upon any 
privileges I have at present, unless I use them 
right : and must give all diligence to make my 
calling and election sure. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. Who is meant by the Kijig in this pa- 
rable ? 
A. Gody the King of Heaven. ' 
Q. Who IS the King's Sofi? 
A. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 

I 4 Q. What ' 
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Q. What does the marriage signify? 

A. The union of Christ with the Church, 

Q. What is the marriage feast ? 

A. The feast of the Christian Passover, 
in which all the sacrifices of the law are ful- 
filled. 

Q. What was ipeaut by the turning of water 
into wine at the marriage feast in Cana of 
Galilee? 

A. The new doctrine of the Gospel, or 
the spirit of the law of IMoses, kept till the 
latter time of .Christ's coming into the world. 

Q. Who were the sercants^ whom God sent 
out to invite men to this feast ? 
' A. The ministers and preachers of the word. 

Q. How were they received by those to 
whom they were sent ? 

A. They were persecuted, and put to death. 

Q. What makes men despise the invitation 
which God sends to them by his ministers? 

A. Too much attention to this world ; 
which, becomes so important to those who 
are engaged by it, that they make light of 
another. 

Q. Who were the people to whom the mes- 
sengers of God were first sent? 

A. The Jews. 

Q. Which was their city? 

A. Jeru- 
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A. Jerusalem. 

Q. What armies were they, whom the King 
in his wrath sent against them ? 

A. The armies of the Romans. 

Q. Why are the Jews called murderers ? 

A. Because they killed the Prophets, and 
crucified Christ, and persecuted his Apostles. ' 

Q. How was Jerusalem destroyed ? 

A. It was burned with fire. 

Q. What is meant by the high ways, to . 
which the servants of God were sent? 

A. The wide world of the Gentiles. 

Q. Of what sort are the guests who attend 
the feast ? 

A. People of all nations and of all cha-^ 
racters, both bad and good, 

Q. Doth the Church of God comprehend 
bad people ? 

,A. The kingdom of heaven is as a net 
c^t into the sea ; and the bad are not sepa- 
rated from the good, till it is brought to shore 
at last. 

Q. When will the King come in-to see his 
guests? 

A. At the day of judgment, when all they 
will be found out who are unworthy of a place 
in the Church. 

Q. What is the wedding garment ^ 

A. A gar- 
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A. A garment of white, to signify the purity 
necessary to the Christian character. 

Q. What excuse will wicked men make for 
themselves at last ? 

A. They will be condemned of their con- 
sciences, and huve nothing to say. 

Q. What is outer darkness ? 

A. The place of torment, to which the light 
of the kingdom of heaven does not reach. 

Q. How can a person be called without 
being cho§en ? 

A. He may be called to the feast^ and found 
unM'orthy at last. 

Q. What \% then the duty of all who are 
called into the Church of God? 

A. To make their calling and election sure^ 

THE TEXT, 

Matth. xxii. 1. &c. or the Gospel for the 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, 



X. THE CHAPTI;R of the PASSOVER. 

SUCH as the children of Israel were in the 
house of bondage, such am I in this world. 

They 
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They were employed to work in clay and 
mortar, under cruel taskmasters; and I am 
bound to the works of sin, which are base and 
miserable, till I am redeemed from the power 
of Satan unto God. But from the tyranny of 
Pharaoh, God was pleased to deliver his people 
by the hand of Moses, when they had offered 
the Passover. 

If the children of Israel had refused or 
neglected to sacrifice the Passover, they would 
have died as the Egyptians did: and what else^ 
will become of me, unless I keep the feast of 
the true Passover Jesus Christ ; who is to me 
and to all Christians what that Lamb was to 
the people of God in Egypt 

Some of the ceremonies, with which the 
Passover was offered, are to teach me what 
Jesus Christ was to be, and what he should do' 
for me ; and others are to teach me, what I 
am to d^ for myself, and for him. The Pass- 
over was a Lamb; and he is the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world. Its 
blood was sprinkled on the posts of their 
doors ; and his blood was sprinkled on the 
wood of his cross ; it was without blemish, as 
he was without spot of sin. A bone of it. was 
not to be broken ; and therefore a bone of him 
was not broken at his death upon the cross. Its 

. blood 
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blood turned away from the Hebrews the 
wrath which fell upon the Egyptians ; and I 
also have redemption through his blood. 

As to myself, my duty is plain from the 
nature of tlie case ; that, unless I celebrate the 
Passover, the xvrath of God will abide upon 
me. VVi;thout eating and drinking, my body 
has no life; and my soul will have none, 
unless I eat spiritual meat, and drink spiritual 
drink. Except ye eat the fiesh of the Son of 
many and drink his blood, ye have no life inyouy 
said the Passover himself (John vi. 53.) lu 
like manner as the Hebrews kept this feast, 
so must I. They kept it with eating bitter 
herbs \ and I must keep it with wholesome 
mortification and true repentance. They eat 
unleavened bread; so must / put au^ay the 
leaven of malice and wickedness and pharisaical 
hypocrisy y and keep this feast with the unlea^ 
veiled bread of sincerity and truth, If they 
had their shoes on their feet, and their staves 
in their hands, as being ready to take their 
journey out of Egypt ; so must I remember 
that this life is a- journey, and that I am 
hasting to go out, and be delivered from this 
land of bondage. 



yiii: 
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THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What were the children of Israel com- 
manded to do, that they might be saved 
from the destruction which fell upon the 
Egyptians ? 

A. They were commanded to sacrifice the 
Passover. 

Q. What would have happened to them if 
they had not done this ? 

A. They would have died as the Egj^ptians 
did. 

Q. What did they do with the blood 
of it? 

A, They sprinkled it upon the door posts of 
their houses. 

Q. Who is your Passover? 

A. Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God. 

Q. Where was his blood sprinkled ? 

A. Upon the wood of his cross. 

Q. And what is the effect of it ? 

A. The wrath of God, which abideth upon 
this wicked world, is turned away from Chris- 
tians. 

Q. Why was the Lamb to be perfect, and 
without blemish? 

A. Because Christ was to be without sin. 

Q. Why 
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Q. Why were they ordered not to break a 
bone of it ? 

A. Because the bones of Christ should not 
be broken on the cross, with those of the two 
malefactors. 

Q, After they had offered the blood of the 
Passover, what did they do? 

A. They did eat the flesh of it. 

Q. And what are we to do? 

A. Christ our Passover being sacrificed for 
us, we are to keep the feast 

Q. How are we to keep it ? 

A. We are to keep it in truth, as the He- 
brews kept it in figure. 

Q. With what ceremonies did they keep it? 

A* With eating unleavened bread, and 
bitter herbs; and having their shoes on their 
feet, and their staves in their hands. 

Q. What are you taught by these things? 

A. That I am to put away malice and wick- 
edness, and mortify the deeds of the body, 
and celebrate the Lord's Supper in sincerity 
and truth. 

Q. What else? 

A. I am to remember, that life is a jour- 
ney, and that I am a pilgrim and a stranger, 
hasting to be delivered from this house of 
bondage. 

THE 
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THE TEXTS. 

1 Cor- V. 7. Christ our Passover is sacri- 
ficed for uSy therefo7^e let us keep the feast. 
Not with old leaveiiy nor with the leaven of ma" 
Ike and wickedness^ but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth. 

Exod. xii. 3—30. 

John xix. 36. These things were done^ that 
the Scripture should befulfdledy A bone of him 
shall not be broken. 



XI. THE CHAPTER OF THE VINEYARD. 

THE prophet Isaiah describes the favour of 
God to his Church, and his judgment upon 
its disobedience, under the parable of a Vine- 
yard, well planted and cultivated, but bring- 
ing forth sour grapes, and therefore given up 
to be devoured and trodden down by evil 
beasts. 

The fruitful hill, on which this vineyard 

was planted, is the Hill of Zion, to which all 

the blessings of eternal life were promised. 

As a vineyard is fenced ; so was the Church 

9 of 
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of God separated from the Gentiles ; who 
were cast out of Canaan to make way for the 
^ people of God, as the stones are cast out of 
the ground where a vine is to be planted. 
The choice vine signifies the children of Abra- 
ham, of the most godly stock, brought out of 
Egypt and settled in Canaan. The tower of 
the Vineyard is the Church ; the wine-press 
is made to receive the fruits of good works : 
but as wild and sour grapes are not accepted 
by the husbandman to make wine of; so evil 
works are hateful to God, and occasion the- 
destruction of his Church. When Jerusalem 
had sinned, the fence of the Vineyard was 
taken away, and the heathens were let in 
upon it. The first temple was destroyed, and 
the Jews were carried captive to Babylon ; as 
the second temple was afterwaids destroyed 
by the Romans r and Jerusalem is trodden 
down of the Gentiles to this day. Briars and 
thorns now grow in the Vineyard of God ; 
a wild and unprofitable generation of unbe- 
lievers have possession of the country. As 
the showers of heaven fall to no purpose on a 
barren land; so God withholds his grace from 
a wicked people. 

Every Christian Church must expect to be 
visited as Jerusalem was, when it is no longer 

worthy 
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Vofthy of the grace of God ; and I must ex- 
pect that he will deal with me, and with 
every one of his children singly, as with the 
Chuf ch at large ; for his ways are just and 
equal to all. If I am fruitful as a good vine, 
I shall continue to be a branch in Jesus 
Christ ; and being planted on earth, I shall 
flourish in the courts of heaven: but nf I 
bring forth wild grapes, till I can no longer 
be reformed by pruning and wholesome cor- 
rection, I shall be given up to the enemies of 
my salvation : I shall be rooted up, and cast 
forth as a branch fit for nothing but the fire. 
Every man's salvation is from God; bot every 
man's destruction is from himself. What 
could be done more for a. vineyard than hath 
been done for me ? Therefore if I should be 
judged of God, his judgment will be just ; 
and all men, even I myself, must confess it so 
to be at last 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. Wl^at is the vineyard in the parable of 
Isaiah ? 

A. The Church of Jerusalem, 

Q, What is the fruitful hill? 

A. Mount Sion on which the GJiurch was 
built 

VOL. XI, K Q. What 
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Q. What is the fencing of the vineyard ? 
A: The separating it from the Heathen na- 
tions, 

Q. Who were the stones that were cast out 
of it? 

A. The heathen Canaanites. 

Q. Why are they called stones ? 

A. Because people out of God's Church ar^ 
hard, and incapable of bringing forth any 
fruit. 

Q. What was the choice vine ? 

A. Thej stock of Abraham. 

Q, What is the tower ? 

A, The temple. 

Q. What is the use of a wine-press ? 

A. To receive the fruits of the vineyard. 

Q. What are these fruits ? 

A. Good works. 

Q. What are wild grapes ? 

A. Evil works; the fruits of man's nature 
without grace. 

Q. What is meant by taking away the 
hedgfe ? 

A. Letting in heathen enemies to devour it 

Q. WhlBLt doth Christ say of Jerusalem ? 

A. That it should be trodden down of the 
Gentiles. 

Q. How 
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Q. How doth God prune a vine in a spi- 
ritual sense ? 

A. By correction and wholesome punish- 
iiient for sin. 

Q, Who are briars and thorns ? 

A. Evil men, whether disobedient Jews, or 
unbelieving Gentiles. 

Q. What is meant by commanding the 
clouds that there should be no rain ? 

A. Withdrawing the blessings of divine 
grace. 

Q. What is every Christian to expect who 
is unfruitful ? 

A. That God will judge him, as he judged 
the Church of Jerusalem. 



THE TEXTS. 

Isaiah v. 1 — 7. Psalm Ixxx. 8 — 16. ' 

Matth. xxi. 33 — 41. 

John XV. 5. / am the vine, ye are the 
branches ; he that ahideth in me^ and I in him^ 
the same bringeth forth much fruit : for with- 
out me ye can do nothing. 

6. If a man abide not in me^ he is cast forth 
as a branch, and is withered : and men gather 
thenZy and cast them into the fire^ and thfiy are 
burned. 

K 2 XII. THE 
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>XII. THE CHAPTER OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

BY two brethren of opposite characters, 
two parties of people are signified; the one 
good, the other evil. In Caifiy that wicked 
wretch, who slew his brother, we have a pat- 
tern of the whole world of unbelievers ; in 
Abely of the whole army of persecuted saints 
and martyrs, from the creation to the day of 
judgment. When Rebekah was about to bring 
forth twins, the Lord said unto her, Two na- 
tions are ifi thy zvo7nb, and two manner of 
people shall be separated from thy bowels. The 
same is intended in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. Here are two manner of people^ the Jews 
and the Gentiles, represented to us under the 
persons of two brethren, the elder, and the 
younger: and their characters are suitable in 
every respect. The Jew is at home, and lives 
in the house of his father, that is, in the 
Church of God: the Gentile, who was also in 
it from tlie beginning, departs from the true 
worship, and goes ajar off into idolatiy. The 
paraible shews us, first, what became of him; 
«and secondly, how the Jew behaved upon his 
brother's repentance and conversion. When 
the Gentile left the Church of God, he carried 

off 
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off the substance of what he had thei-e been 
taught; but if was soon wasted, and a famine 
succeeded ; such as the mind suffers, when it 
has not the word of God to Uve upon. Thus 
felling into riot and debauchery, such as was 
practised by the Heathens, even in their re- 
ligion, the prodigal becomes fit company for 
swine, and is disposed to feed as those filthy 
creatures do. His misery brought him to him- 
self: and he resolved to return to the house 
of his father; wherein the lowest and the 
meanest were better provided for than he. 
The father remembers no more what he had 
been, but receives him with tenderness and 
affection; puts on him the best robe — gives 
him the cloathing of righteousness — puts a 
ring on his hand, to signify that he is again 
adopted for a son — and his feet which were 
bare, are shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace. The Jatted calf the saci^i- 
fic^, so long reserved, and in which all other 
sacrifices were fulfilled, is Jcilled for him ; and 
he partakes of the feast with mirth, and 
music, and dancing, that is, with all the plea- 
sures of devotion, which are no where to be 
found but in the house of our Father. He is 
now raised from the death of sin unto the 

life of righteousness: he was dead^ and is aliw^ 

K 3 again-^ 
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again — ^he was iost, as a poor straying starved 
sheep, but is now founds and received into the 
fold. 

The proud selfish Jew, seeing the conversion 
and reception of the Gentiles, is filled with 
envy instead of charity. Thy brother is come^ 
said the servants : but that which gives plear 
sure to the angels of heaven, the conversion 
of a sinnfer, gives no pleasure to an envious 
mind. When God, of his infinite mercy, 
granted to the Gentiles repentance unto life^ 
the Jews were so angry, that they determined 
never to come under the same roof with 
them ; and they hold their wicked resolution 
to this day. They justified themselves, and 
pleaded that they had never transgressed; and 
that, in return for it, God had used them 
hardly, and disappointed them ; though in 
fact they had all along enjoyed the privileges 
of the Church, and had still the first claim to 
all its promises, if they would accept of them. 
Ever since the time when they refused to come 
into the house of their Father, they have been 
wandering about the Jield of this world. 
Tliere they are to this day^; and there we sup- , 
pose they will remain ; till the Gentile shall 
once more turn prodigal, and his time also 
sh^U be fuJfiUecl, 
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THE QUESTIONS, 

Q. What does the Scripture signify by two 
brethren ? 

A. Two manner of people. 

Q. Who are the two brethren in the pa* 
rable of the Prodigal Son ? 

A. The Jew and the Gentile. 

Q. What became of the Gentile? 

A. He turned prodigal, and left the house 
of his father. 

Q. Whither did he go? 

A. Afar off into the country of idolatry. 

Q. And how did he live there? 

A. In spiritual fornication with idols, ancj 
in all manner of wickedness. 

Q. MTiat fc meant by the famine which 
came upon him? 

A. The emptiness of the mind, M'hich has 
lost the word of God: for man liveth not by 
bread alone, but by the word of the Lord. 

Q, What is it to feed swine? 

A. To satisfy our own sinful lusts : and 
he who doth that, is all the while empty him-r 
self, and perishing with hunger, because the 
mind is unsatisfied. 

Q. Why is it said, that he came to himself? 
K 4 / A. Be^ 
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A, Because he who lives in the pleasures aP 
sin is like a man out of his mind, and so 
continues, till his sufferings bring him to hisi 
aenses. 

Q. How does his father receive him? , 

A. As God receives all penitent sinners, 
who see their own misery, and confess theiy 
sins. 

Q. What is the best robe? 

A. The clothing of righteousness. 

Q, • Why does the father order a ring tq 
Ipe put on him ? 

A. To signify that he is restored to ho-? 
riour and authority, as a son in his father's 
house. 

Q. What is meant by the shoes uppn lii§ 
feet? 

A. The preparation of the gospel of peace, 
without which we are not prepared for the 
journey of life. 

Q. What is signified by the fatted calf? 

A. The feast of the Altar, or the Christiai^ 
sacrifice. 

Q. How did the Jews behave on the admis^ 
sion of Gentile Converts to the Gospel? 

A. They were beyond meabure ofl^ended at 
it, as the elder brother in the parable. 

Q. How do they aigue? 

A- They 
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A* They justify themselves, and accuse the 
Gentiles, and are apgry lyith God himself, as 
if he had used them ill 

Q. What is meant by their refusing to 
pome into the house? 

A. Their putting from them the word of 
life, and refusing* to be piad^ members of the 
Church of Christ. 

Q. And where are they now? 

A. They are still without the Church of 
God, and wandering ^bout the field of this 
world. 

Q. What is the change made in a penitent 
sinner, when God hath received him? 

A. He is passed from d^th unto life, and 
restored as a straying lost sheep to the fold. 

Q, What then is a man in the sitate of Sl^ 
and impenitence? 

A. He is lost and dead. 

THE TEXT. 

gee Luke xv. 11, &c, 



XIII. THE 
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XIII- THE CHAPTER OF THE GOOD SAMA- 
RITAN, 

MAN is never found more worthless than 
when he boasts of his own dignity ; nor more 
foolish, than when he is proud of his own 
wisdom. While he saith, I am rich and have 
need of nothing, God tells him, that he is 
poor and miserable, and blind and naked. 
How different are the sentiments of God and 
man, when man himself is the subject ! So 
low and wretched is the condition of man by 
his natural birth in sin^ that sometimes he is 
said to be sick with it, sometimes to be dead in 
it, sometimes to be possessed by it, like a man 
who is raving with an evil spirit. 

No words can. be too strong to paint the 
misery of man in this world of sin and sor- 
row, and the dangers to which he is exposed 
of perishing here ai;d hereafter. No language 
can be too exalted to describe the goodness 
and mercy which from the heaven above hath 
looked down upon our lost condition, and 
brought us to a state of health and safety 
under the terms of the Gospel. Nothing can 
be plainer than the duty arising from these 
considerations. If God hath so saved us, we 

ought 
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ought also to save one another if we can. 
}ie who is thus wonderfully delivered, must 
have neither sense nor godliness, unless he is 
disposed to acts of kindness toward his suf- 
fering neighbour in all his wants and afflic- 
tions. When Josus Christ had represented 
this case to one who consulted him ; Go^ said 
he, and do thou likewise. 

Such is the doctrine, and such the duty 
set before us in the parable of the Samaritan. 
There we' learn that man was once in Jeru- 
salem, the holy city, and went down from 
thence to Jericho, a city under a curse from 
God for the sin of its inhabitants: that, in 
the way from the one to the- other, he fell 
into the hands of the destroyer; who, like a 
robber on the road, stripped him of his rai- 
ment of innocence and righteousness, and 
wounded him, so as to leave him half dead; 
dead in the spirit, his better part We learn 
farther, that when the Friest and the Levite 
(all the religious ministrations of man) see 
him lying in this condition, they must pass 
by and leave him as they find him: for the 
blood of bulls and of goats, which they offer, 
cannot take away sin. But when the Priest 
and the Levite are gone by, then, that which 
^hey pould not dp, is done by him who cometh 

after 
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after the law, and is the end of it for righte- 
ousness : who, while upon this work of saving 
mankind, was reviled as a Samaritan^ and 
hated as an alien; yet in that Samaritan so 
hated and reviled, we see and acknowledge 
the Saviour of the world. He finds the poor 
wounded traveller, lying helpless upon this 
, earth, and has compassion on him. He pours 
oil and wine into his wounds ; the oil of the 
Holy Spirit, which healeth our infirmities, 
and the blood of redemption, which cleanseth 
us from all sin. Then he raises him up, sets 
J^im on his own bea^t (humbles himself) that 
man may be exalted) and removes him to a 
place of reception, even to his Church, 
which, like an Inny admits all that are brought 
into it There the Host^ who is the minister 
of God, is under a charge to take care of hiniy 
and is supplied with every thing necessary to 
restore him and complete the cure. When 
our Samaritan shall come again this way, as 
he hath promised to do, then, at his second 
coming, he will reckon with the host, and 
repay him, and every man, according to hi^ 
works. 

O Lord, if I am this man, so fallen, and 
so raised up, grant that I may know myself 
^nd thee; my own misery, and thy good-* 
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ness. Let not any false doctrines of human 
pride keep me ignorant of myself, nor any 
pleasures of the world tempt me to neglect so 
great a salvation ; that having received the 
blessings of thy visitation, and followed thy 
example in doing good according to my abi- 
lity, I may be rewarded by thy mercy out of 
thy heavenly treasures ; for I believe that thou 
shalt come again^ according to thy promise, to 
repay me and every man for what we shall 
have done, in all those things, and toward all 
those persons, which thou hast committecf to 
our charge, Amen, 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What do we learn from the parable of 
the Good Samaritan ? 

A. The fall of man, and his salvation, and 
our own duty, 

Q. How is his fall signified? 

A. As a going down from Jerusalem to Jc- 
richo. 

Q. What is Jerusalem ? 

A. The holy city, or life of paradise, 

Q. What is Jericho? 

A. A city under a curse, like this woild 
of sin, 

1 Q. What 
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Q. What is it to go down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho ? 

A. To depart from paradise into this 
world. 

Q. What happens to man in the way from 
one to the other ? 

A. He falls among thieves. 

Q. Who are they? 

A. The devil and all evil spirits. 

Q. What do they do to him ? 

A. They strip him of his raiment. 

Q. What happened to Adam, when he fell 
into sin? 

A. He found himself naked. 

Q. What did they do besides? 

A. They wounded him. 

Q. With what? 

A. With sin, which is the sting of death. 

Q. Why are they said to have left him 
half dead? 

A. Because man, when he fell into sin, did 
not then die in body, but in spirit, in the better 
half of him. 

Q. Who are the Priest and Levite that see 
him, and pass by ? 

A. Tlie ministers of the law, who were to 
pass away, because their sacrifices could not 
take away sin. 

Q. Who 
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Q. Who comes after them, to do what the 
law could not ? 

A, Jesus Christ, the Saviour of fallea 
man. 

Q. Why does lie call himself a Sama- 
ritan ? 

A. Because he was hated by the Jews, as 
the Samaritans were ; and they reviled him 
under the name of a Samaritan; (probably, 
after the delivery of this parable). 

Q. What doth this Samaritan do ? 

A. He hath compassion on him, and goes 
to save him. 

Q. What does he apply, when he binds up 
bis wounds ? 

A. Oil and wine ; the spirit of life, and the 
blood of redemption. 

Q. What is oil remarkable for ? 

A. It cures the bite of a serpent. 

Q. What is the Jnn to which the' wounded 
man is carried ? 

A. The Church. 

Q, Whoisthe//r»5rofitr 

A. The Minister. 

Q. What charge is given to him ? 

A. To take care of those who are com- 
mitted to him. 

Q. And what is he to expect ? 

A. That 
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A. That he who calls himself the Samaritail, 
ivill come again to repay him. 

Q. What duty are you to learn from this 
story ? 

A. To go and do likewise ; that is, to shfew 
mercy to others, as Jesus Christ hath shewed 
mercy to me. 

THE TEXT. 

Lukex. ver. 25 — 38. 



XIV. THE CHAPTER OF THE PATRIARCH 
JOSEPH. 

NEXT to the history of our blessed Sa- 
viour himself, the story of Joseph in the 
book of Genesis is most wonderful and af- 
fecting. When we read, how wise and inno- 
cent he was, how his father loved him, how 
his brethren persecuted him, we cannot help 
pitying and loving him. Even the distress of 
his wicked brethren is attended with such re- 
morse and perplexity, that we pity them also. 
But when Judah pleads for Benjamin, and Jo- 
seph discovers himself, the scene is so affect- 
ing, 
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ingv that We cantiot refrain ftdm tears; tn 
fhe three greatest lined of his character ahd 
&i^tbry^ he was a most ejtact figUref Of oui? 
ble6sed Saviour He was i^h^ent ; he waaf 
fer$eCut€d\ he was exalted: and the life of 
fivery servant of God is; arid will be, more or 
less, after the same pattern. 

When St Stephen pleaded brfdre the Jews,' 
he pointed this story of Joseph against themt 
in such words, that they saw their own wick* 
edness in that of Jdseph's brethren^ and fell 
into a rage \ gnashing upon him with their 
teeth for bringing their wickedness home to 
them in such plain terms. For such as Joseph 
had beeuj such was Jesus Christ, whom [they 
had lately crucified : they had done unto him 
as their forefinthiers had done to the Patriarch 
Joseph \ whose character, in every part of it, 
bears the strongest testimony to the histoiy of 
Jesus Christ t so strong, that the Jews, who 
heard it, were not able to bear it. For, saith 
St. Stephen, the Patriarchs (his o\Vn brethren), 
mooed with\em)y (as the High Priests were af- 
terwards), ^old Joseph (as Judas sold our Sa- 
viour) into Hgypt] (delivering him to the 
Gentiles to be evil entreated and punished as 
a malefector and a slave.) The Patriarch 
Judah was the seller of Joseph; and his name- 

voL. XL L sake, 
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sake, Jiid$s^ s<dd Jesus Christ We see Jo« 
tcjpk ia a prison between two malefactors^ and 
promising life to mie of them, as Christ did 
to one of those who suffered with him. We 
see him Qgain, cast into a pit ; there to be 
dead, and forgotten; but brought aUve out 
of it His coat was dipped in blood ; as Christ 
wore a purple robe, and appeared (as the pro- 
phet bad foretold) in dyed garments^ stained 
with the blood of Im sufierings. 

In Joseph's exaltation, \m brethren^ who 
had persecuted him, fell down before him to 
the ground; and. so to Jesus Christ, once 
mocked and persecuted by his bi'ethren, erery 
knee shall bow. Joseph was made a Saviour 
to his father and aU his house, and fed them 
with bread according to their families, in a 
time of famine ; as Jesus Cbi ist is the true 
bread to Jew and Gentile, to whom all the 
tribes of the earth must come to be nourished 
unto life .eternal 

The character of Joseph preaches to me 
the same lesson of patience and perseve^ 
ranee, as the example of Jesus Christ doth. 
It tfelU me, that if I please my heavenly Fa- 
thcBi and am beloved of him, I must ex- 
pect to be hated and envied by my h^ethren : 
that, if I would be exalted^ I must be abased: 

that, 



that, if I keep myself pufc^ iBhii&ha&eivMed 
fMa th6^ #ho decti^dk^ his6\f : aAd tikt, 
if €kki i* H/Wii Aie hi mf iiffltetidn», I«ij 
not only save myself, bui^ ISAiratSfi aa ibikUt^ 
ment of salvation to othtf#; te wdisfrim^^ 

r THE ftUESTIOlfS. 

, a What think you of^tfifef liiMldty df Jfoie^ ? 

A tft^^fe iS lib flilBf ^6fy, 

^ trWch ai% thi «6St 4fFtfcafi^ iMttte OF itf 

A. Hie fetuni di YAi Brtffhrfe' in sile^Wfo 
the city as bondnieh, when £6e ciip w foiin^ . 
upon Beiijamin ; iM the s^M^^dh of Ju&hi 
#4ic1i' moves Joseph to diScbver himself. 

Q: Wliat d:6 th6 Bfetfirfift of .foseph itHJ)tiie 
their distress to ? 

A. fotUiriniqiAty 

Q. Who is it that convict^ ih6 Jim of 
tke^ wickedne^Vagaiiist Jesiis Clirisfi, from' {he 
HiStdi^ of id^fepfi's sufferings and exaltafidn?' 

A, Sfc Stephen, iii flie seVentIi ^Kapiler* oi^ 
the Acts. 

Q. Idwhaf p^rficularlTwfufy^ 
of Jesus Christ ? 

A. Iii jS»e!nj^ purd'and' inndceK^ an3 fie* 
Jbvecf of his Father. s 

J-. 2 Q.'In 
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Q. In what other ? 

A. In being persecuted and sold by his brc- 
threni and suffering under a £^ accusation 
with two malefactors. 

Q» In what, others? 

A* In many others. He was exalted among 
heathens, and became a Saviour to them and 
to his own family. 

Q. Do you find any thing of Christ's death 
and. resurrection here? 

A. I see Joseph's coat dipped in blood, as if 
one that had died a cruel death : I see him 
cast into a pit, and there 'given up to deajth ; 
but linked up again out of it 

Q. What must this mean ? 

A. The same as when Jonah was swallowed 
up, and cast out again alive from the whale's 
belly. 

Q. Is there any sign here that the Jews will 
be converted at last ? 

A. It seems frpm this history, as if they 
would see and confess their guiltiness, as the 
brethren of Joseph did, when the hand of the 
Lord had tried them. 

Q. What other circumstances speak the 
same thing? 

A. .St Stephen observes, that Joseph at the 

second, 
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€€Cond time of their meeting became known to 
his brethreiL 

Q. What lesson may j^ou learn from the ex- 
ample of Joseph ? 

A. That, if I am loved of God, I shall be 
envied by my brethren. 

Q. But if you keep yourself pure and inno<> 
cent, what may you expect? 

A. I may hope to be deUvered under every 
&lse accusation. 

Q. What do you learn more ? 

A. I learn to forgive, and to do good to 
tliose who injure me ; as Joseph received his 
brethren, and never upbraided them with 
their wickedness, 

THE TEXTS. 

John i. 11. He came to his awn, and his 
ffwn 7'e^ewed him not. 

Acts vii. 9. The Patriarchs nuwed with 
efwy, sold Joseph into Egypt : but God was 
with him, and delivered him out of all his of 
fiictions. 

51. As your fathers didy so do ye, 

52. Which of the prophet Sy haoe not your 
fathers persecuted ? And they have slain them 
which shewed before of the coming of the 
Just one, 

h3 X Ve 
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XV. THE CHAPTER OF MOSES. 

DID not Moses himself forewarn the p^o* 
l^e, that the Lord would raise up a prophet like 
unto him ? Therefore, when I see what Mose^ 
was, I may th^uce knqw what Chiist was to 
be. So the Apostle St. P^ul tells us, that 
Moses, as the servant of God, wa« a faithful 
minister in his house, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken afterwards 
(Heb. iii. 5.) So that if we look to the mi- 
nistry of Moses, we shall find it bearing mP'' 
ness to the ministry of Christ; and thence 
we shall draw the conclusion, that as Moses 
was sent to deliver the Hebrews, so Jesus 
Christ came to redeem all mankind. The his- 
tory «f Mosf s was set before thp Je^s by St 
Stephen in such words, ths^t 0\ey cpykl no% 
fYpid inking the coixiparison, and drawing 
the consequi^ce for themselves His hii^twy- 
eomprehend^ the particular^ Ut, of hkiirth; 
id, his character as God's minister ; Sd^ hia 
great work in delivering th^ people; and 
4th, the rec^tion ha m^t with from his bre* 
ihren. 

When Moses was bom^ there waa an oider 
from a cruel King to kill all the male chik 

dren j 
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dren ; but Moses was miraculously pfeservKcL 
At the birth of Christ, Herod slew the ilifimtf 
in Bethlehem ; but he was saved in Egypt, 
where Moses had been saved before. As th« 
minister of God he was mighty in words ami 
deeds, which is the very character given of 
Jesus of Nazareth by the two disciples wha 
were walking to Emmaus. Moses received 
his authority when God appeared to him, atkl 
^l^ to him, from v^ftanie rfjire in H budh j 
aiul Christ received his honour, when th9 
imct came to him from the ejpcellent Glorjf 
(2 Pet L 17). Moses ascended upintotfa^ 
Holy Mount of God,, ?md received the diving 
law, which he gave to the people jjui Christ 
ascended, and gave the word of his Gospel to 
be preached by his Apostles, and received by 
all th« people of the world. Moses shewed 
bi» power in ^byii^ an EgypCiM, as a tng^ 
to the peopfe, that God would d^ver th^ft 
&om thear enemies^ hy hisi hand; at Christ 
idiewedhisi power over Satan, Hm tnat»j of 
mankind^ to cofivince the people that he waf 
sMUt to be the 8ati€«fr of the world. And wy 
ccvdingly as Moses^ delivered the people, and 
brought tliem o«it of Egypt, so hath Jesutf 
Uivist delfveied u» fronif the power of Saiatr^ 
andbrcniEght m out from ti^ wielded w(^ki» 
l4 Bttt^ 
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5ut, what is the most wonderful of all, an4 
with which St- Stephen confounds the Jews ; 
this great Moses, this mighty worker of mira^ 
jples, this deliverer of his people from the great*? 
f ^t misery and servitude that ever were upon 
e^h| how was he received? how was he 
treated ? H^ was thrmt away and refmed by 
Jiis brethren ! So was Christ rejected by the 
Jews. Therefore as Moses, though refiised 
^nd thrust away, wa§ s^nt from God to be q 
fukr and deliverer; so wa3 Jesus Chris^ 
though hated apd set at nought by his bre^ 
thren, ftnjl resisted in his mighty work^, an4 
condemned an(i crucified ; yet was this same 
Jesus Christ sent to be the true Messiah, If 
he had not been persecuted and refused, he 
would not have been a prophet like unta 
Moses ; if he had not been sold by his bre-^ 
piretij he would not have been, as Joseph 
was, the saviour of his family, and of the 
Gentile world. AH these things considered, I- 
am to remember, first, that I am the disciple 
pf a disspised and persecuted Master, and must 
bear in this world, as Moses did, the reproach 
gf Christ) and count it of more valine than 
thefavpurpf a court, or the wealth of the 
lyhole world. If I do good, I must be con- 
^jept to be spoken of as au fvil doer ; if I 
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Vould be glorified with him hereafter, I must 
fuffh^ with him here. 

• Secondly, I must not regard the humour 
0f the world, nor follow a multitude to do 
t^il : when Moses was absent with God in 
the mount, the people below forgot him, and 
made a calf and offered sacrifice to the idol, 
>tod rejoiced at the work of their own hands: 
so is Jesus Christ forgotten by his pec^le since 
his disparture into heaven ; and they sit down 
to eat and drink, and rise up to play ; not 
considering that as Moses came down un- 
booked for, and executed judgment on the of-' 
fenders, so will Christ return at an hour when 
they arc not aware, to judge those who have 
forgotten bim, and take venjBfeance on their 
jmpiety and disobedience, 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. Who was it that urged for the truth of 
Christianity against the Jews, &om the his- 
tory of their lawgiver Moses ? 

A. St Stephen, in the 7th Chapter of the 
Acts. 

Q. What did Moses himself say ? 

A. That the Lord should raise up a prophet ' 
}il^^ unto him, 
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Q. In what respect was Moses like vAto 
Christ? 

A^ First in his birth ; at the time of which 
there was a massacre of infants ; and he waa 
saved in Egypt, where Christ waft saved from 
the power of Herod. 

Q. What was the character of Moses ? 

A. He was a pA*0|)het mighty in word^ and 
deed^ ; which i$ the character of our Saviour* 

Q. What great wofk was Moses sent upon? 

A. To deliver the people out of Eg}:ptp 
as Christ came to save us out of this sinful 
world. 

Q. How was Moses received by the peo- 
pie? 

A. When he came to deliver them, they 
quarrelled with him, and disputed his autbo^ 
rity. 

Q. Was that any argument against Moses ? 

A. None at all ; for although they refused 
him, yet did God truly send him, to be their 
saviour from the miseries of Egypt. 

Q. What argument doth St. Stephen draw 
from hence ? 

A. That if Christ was the true Saviour of 
the world, and tike unto Moses, it was neces* 
sary he shouTd be rejected, a»d thrust away by 
his own people. 

4 Q. How 
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Q, Hov w^tj the Jew^, who had crucified 
Chi'Ut fiflfected hy this wrguipcnt ? 

A. It wjis so »troDg, tb?y couW not bear 
^ ^ce of it ; but gnasiied at St Stephen 
wi^ Mw' teeth, tP signify how ready they 
were to devour him. 

Q. Ppes 3t. Stephen carry his argumoit 
beyond Jo^f ph ;ind Mosei^ ? 

A. Te^; he tells them their fathers ha4 
persecuted aU those prophets, those just men, 
who foreshewed the coming pf the^*w/a»^ 
J^us Christ 

TV)? TjCXT- 
Act3ji cbap. vii- Yen \9 tg 40* 

XVL THE CHAPTER Of THE BODY OF 1CAK« 

A§ t]be body of man i3 made up of dif^ 
iVf^X ni«!fnb^£f and lioibs, all intended foi^ 
^ir MVe^\ nse^ and soine of them in higher, 
999)^ in V>wff s.ta.tioiis ; so in like manner arQ 
diffi«W.t «ien formed teethe? into on? body^ 
in what, we call sQciety ;. wherein men are a9 
»e(?«wary tQ Q»fi another, a« the different 

limbs 
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limbs arc necessary to the body. In a king^ 
dom the king is thtJuad^ giving life, strength^ 
and direction to the whole body ; and a peo- 
ple without t king are like a body without a 
head* . As the eyes guide the feet, so do the 
wise and learned direct the siniple. The bu- 
siness of the hands rs to work ; and in a com- 
munity many are born to labour, and without 
them a cjty cannot be inhabited. As the feet 
go about for the service of the body, so must 
the lower sorts be messengers and attendants 
to their superiors. As the stomach receives 
that food and nourishment which giver 
strength to the limbs ; so must every govern- 
ment receive tribute, that it may be able to 
maintain, its power, for the execution of the 
laws, and the defence of the people. 

In an army, which is another sort of body, 
there is one who is in the place of the king, 
and acts as a head to all the rest. Henaes hj^ 
spies, as the head uses the sight, that he may 
ste what is necessary to be done. Some are 
officers and counsellors ; others are officers,, 
and not counsellors ; and the common sol- 
diers are to come and go, and d6 as they are 
commanded. A body of soldiers is called a 
regiment^ from their being disposed in exact 
order, and under strict authority} for where 

there 
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there is no order, there is no strength ; and 
where there is no obedience, nothing can be 
done. When the body is upright, it can ex- 
ercise its power ; but when turned upside 
doiwn, it becomes weak and useless. 

^God is the God of order ; and he hadi ap- 
pointed it to prevail every where for our good 
Even in the world at large, the lights of hea* 
ven bear rule, and the earth and the sea know 
their; place. But most of all is order to be 
obs€!rv6d in the Christian society ; and every- 
thing else is but as a lesson to teach us that 
which is the best of all As the body, saith 
the Apostle, is oncy and liath many memberSf 
and all the members of that one bodffy being 
manj/y are one body ; so also is Christ; that^ 
the body of Christy which is the Church. For 
here the head is Christ himself; and under 
him, all the members, fitly placed, minister to 
each .other, and to the good of the whole 
body. Some are Apostles, some teachers; 
some are as eyes to see for the lest ; some as 
tongues, to speak and interpret; some as 
hands administring to the necessities of othprs ; 
some as ears to receive what others teach ; 
some to govern and order things ; others to 
be under direction in a lower station, as the 
feet in a natural body. But all these jire to 

consider, 
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l^ejf h^te but one cdfuim^n ftitlergiit, afi4 di^e 
isQ aflfmated tiy tlie san^ tife. Ii(l the nattti^ 
body there }^ n6 schisitl, nd ditiifkm, nOF ^^ 
puting of ^A€ ^it ilg^fiM; ^bfidthef ; aR the 
mtnaHien tufkr tageth^r, sm6 alt rtjdke to- 
gether; afid M k onrght t^ te iii «h^ )»^ 
spiiitual ; for to divide ttle body iisr t6 ctttrkte 
Cbriit^ ^ that coutd be dmt. k i$ aigood 
thing td have an higher pl^bocy and* t<^ b^ of 
moie emsncDftt ibe in this body ; ^d it '» AA 
honour modi tcr be eovetedi bue dl^ most; «%- 
cdtenfc way of all, 4iid thdt in^ ivhidh every 
xaexttber hath its share^ h to pMMfVe the 
Wftity (fi the body, by a prkicif^le <tf Idve and 
diiari^, Wbiclv is the first of aU Virt!«es,. aiid 
shall outlasft all otlier g^s; M it ^h^^^lMFvive 
sfbr deMhy and comtitute the chief happi^nesi 
«f heavett-. The Ajkxstle St. Paul is no- whert 
<0 urgent als when he pre^es upon aift Christ 
tian&tibiiif gt^t and necessary duty of' charity. 

THE Q0ESTldXSi 

Q. What doth A b0^ mean, when i€ ik «p4 
pKed tb a society ? 

Ai It meaift a company Of p66^\(iy disjSttSed 
in an orderly form, as thi^ nieriibefs art? i* the 
body of man. 

Q. What 
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Q. What dotfa this comparoon chiefly 
tea^b us ? 

A. The use and duty o£ subordination. 

Q. What is subordination ? 
i A. The placihg of some persons in btfiees 
and stations under others. 

Q. Who is the head of sudi a body ? 

A* The king^ ruler, or leader* 

Q. Who are Ac eyes ? 

A. The wiser sort, whose duty it ia to see 
and leain for the benefit of the rest 

Q. What was a prophet fonnerly catted? 

A. Aseer^ 

Q. Who are the feet ? 

A. The lower sort of people, who attend 
tipoa the higher. 

Q. Ave some better than others on thi» se^ 
count? 

: A. Ail are neeessary to one another, and 
are therefore all to be lionoiired itt ttkeir 8tt^ 
tidns. 

Q. Who is the author of ord«r? 

A. God. 

Q. How do you see thiPl 

A. I see the senses and powers^ whicb^ tre 
intended to direct us, placed in the kead, the 
uppenmst part in the body. 

Q. Where do you see it again ? . 

A. In 
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A* In the order of the World, where! the 
sun and moon, 4hat rule over the day and 
night, are plac^ above^ aiid the earth and 
seas below. 

Q. How doth St Paul apply this situilituda.' 
of a body? 

A. To the church of Christ, and the order 
of the persons who belong to it 

Q. Who is the head of the Church ? 

A. Jesus Christ; who is also the head of 
all the kingdoms of the world, King ofkingSf 
and Lord of lords. 

Q. What is the life of that body which we 
call the Church ? 

A. The spirit of God : and as one life ani- 
mates all the limbs of the same body, so one 
^rit quickeneth all the members of the 
Church. 

Q. What is the great duty we are to learn 
firom this consideration ? 

A. That of Christian unity: for as the 
members of the same body all feel ^or one 
another, and all suffer or rejoice together, so 
should all Christiavi. 

Q. What sin doth this teach us to under- 
stand and avoid ? 

A. That of Church-division, which we call 
schism. 

1 Q. Why 
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' Q. WTiy is this such a great sin ? 

A. Because it is contrary to the greatest of 
all virtues, \rhich is charity r also, it is unna" 
tunal that wiy body should be at enmity with 
itself: and it is destructivCj because such a 
boidy, either in whol6 or in part, must perish. 
No limb can live, when it is severed from the 
life of the body. 

Q^ What is the true meaning of that vir- 
tue which the Apostle calls charity ? 

A. It is the friendship of Christians: the 
love and unity of the body of Christ, under 
him, who is the head of it : which shall en-^ 
dure in heaven, when all other things shalL 
fail and vanish away. 

THE TEXTS. 

Isa. i. o, &C4 The whole head is sick^ aiid 
the whole heart faint. From the sole of our 
foot even unto the head, there is no soundness 
in it; but wounds and bruises, and putrfyi^ig 
sores. 

CoL \. 18. He is the head of the hody, the 
Church. 

Rom. xii. 4. For as we ha^oe many members 
in one body^ and all mernbers have ?70t the same 

VOL. XI. , M office; 
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office ;^ so zvc being mmiT/y are one body in CkrUty 
and every one members one of another. 

Eph. iv. 15. Speaking the truth in Uwe (we) 
may groio up unto him in all things^ which is 
the heady even Christ. 

From whom the whole body Jitly joined tqge-^ 
fher, and compacted by that which every joint 
suppliethy according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every party maketh increase of 
the body unto the edifying of itself in hve. 

V. 4. There is one bedy^ and one spirits 

Read also 1 Cor, chap. 12 and IS. 



XII. THE CHAPTER OF THE PRIEST AND THE 
SACRIFICE. 

A PRIEST is a person chosen of God to 
intercede for the people; that is, to stand 
against heaven and earth, to act for bodi» 
He presents offerings and prayers on the part 
of the people ; and pronounces pardons and. 
blessings on tlie part of God. All ages and 
all nations (except some wild and fanciful 
people of these latter days) Patriarchs, Jews, 
Christians, and the very Heathens, have ad- 
tnitted the authority, and observed the ordi- 
nances 
1 
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hattces of priesthood ; all of them declaring 
With one voice, that without intifircessionj and 
the shedding of innocent blOOd, theire can be 
no remission to sinfiil mah. 

Being born a child of wrath. Under s^nt^nC^ 
for sin, and sut^ct to death, I am but dust 
and ariies : dust by death) and ashes by am^ 
demnationk My body must return to the 
dust from which it was taken; and if God 
were to visit my sin^ as he might in justice dO| 
with the fire of his wrath, nothing would re^ 
main of me but an heap of ashes^ a sad monu*^ 
ment of unexpiated sin. In this state, I can 
do nothing to save myself t I can only suffer 
what God pronounced on Adam, '^ In the 
d(fy thou eatesty thou shalt die^'' 

To shew how I am saved from this d^athi 
an innocent creature, a lamb^ an ox, or a 
sheq>, was brought to the altar to be con* 
:|iHaesd instead c^ the offerer. Sin in me 
should suffer what the burning bleeding vic^ 
tint suffered, unless God had appointed a 
priest to intercede for me, and a sacrifice to 
die fox me« 

• But then, I am to understand, that the 

blood of bulls and of goats, or of the passover 

itself, cannot take awajf $in. These were only 

the prophetical signs of the laW; to teach men 

ji 2 that 
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that Je$us Chnst- should act once for all as 
piie^t and sacrifice to take away the sin of 
the world Unless his death had been fore- 
ordained of God for jtbe salvation of man, 
there never would have been any such thing 
as a priest or a sacrifice heard of in the world; 
they would have had no meaning, and could 
have been of no effect 

As the death of Christ was fbrcshewn to 
the faithful by bloody sacrifices before he • 
came; so now, after he is come, hrs death 
is commemorated, and its benefits communi- 
cated, by the* signs of bread and wine, the 
new Passover of the Gospel, in which we arc 
said to eat his flesh and drink his blood: and 
except we partake of this sacrifice, we have 
no more life in our souls, than our bodies 
woold have without meat and drink. So long 
as there are oiFerings, there must be priests to 
offer, Jesus Christ does not act in person 
under thci Gospel, any more than under the 
law ; he is present with us only by tJiose per- 
sons who are ordained to act for him ; and ^ 
every true priest must be of his making ; for 
no man taketh this honour to himself but he 
that i^ called of God, No man can act for a 
king, but he who hath the king's authority ; 
so can no man 4ct for God but he whpm God 
^ • hath 
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hath appointed. Who are they that make 
light of priests, and neglect the Christian sa- 
9tfice ? None, but they who have no priests, 
or who think they acant none, or that they 
can make priests of themselves. Jesus Christ 
is indeed the only true priest: and every 
Christian praying to God through his merits, 
is in private a priest to himself: but priests 
must be appointed of God, to commemorate 
the sacrifice of Christ, and communicate the 
benefits of it from the altar to the congrega- 
tion, and to pronounce pardon and absolution 
(thit is, forgiveness of sin) from him to the 
penitent sinner. 

This is God's way of forgiving sin ; for the 
teaching of our minds, and the tinal of our 
faith and obedience. Proud people, who un- 
derstand not the ways of God, think no man 
great enough to rule them, no man good 
enough to pray for them : not considering^ 
that no man is any thing of himself; the suf- 
ficiency of the ministry being only from God^ 
Thei;efore God is not jealous of the authority 
of his ministers, but of liis own authority in 
them. He that despiseth you, says our Lord 
to his ministers, despiseth me ; and be that 
diespiseth me, despiseth him that sent me : so 
said Moses and Aaron against Corah, Dathar^ ^ 
M 3 and 
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Had Abiram^ who presuipptuously made prieiiU 
of themselves; fVhat are we? Your rebellion 
is not against uSj but against the J[tord, He 
*whQ hath no priest, hath no sacrifice; ho 
who hath no sacrifice, must be a sacrifice for 
himself: therefore if I fqrfeit the benefit of 
Christ's death, there remaineth po more sacri- 
fice for siny but a certain fearful baking for of 
jn^rnent and Jiery indignation^ such as fell 
^pon Sodom apd Gomorraf^ and such as there 
would be upon me, and upon all mapkind, if 
there were neither priest nor sacrifice ap-? 
pointed for us. Every man must then be his 
own sacrifice, ^ud bear the wrath of God iu 
bis own person. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is a priest ? 

A. An intercessor appointed of God to 
present offerings and pronounce blessings, 

Q. Who were they that observed th^ riteSi 
of priesthood and sacrifices ? 

A. All ages and nations, till human philo-f 
sophy of late time iavented a religion without 
ft Saviour. 

Q. Why is man called dust and ashes ? 

A. Because he is subject to death, and tq 
the fire of QQ(fs justice agaiust sin. 

Q. How 
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(^ How is this to be turned away from Us ? 

A. By jfsus Christ placing himself in our 
MMd BB t sacrifice. 

Q. What did the sacrifices mean under thd 
kw of Moses 2- 

A. They shewed his death. 

Q. Are priests necessary under the Gospel? 

A. Tliey are now of another order; but 
they are still priests as before. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because Melchisedec is called the j&rie*/ 
of the most high Gody though he offered only 
bread ^nA wine. (Gen. xiv. 18.) 

Q. How came there to be priests on earth ? 

A. There never would have been any but 
for Jesus Christ; for all others act in and 
through him, who is the only true priest from 
the beginning to the end of the world. 

Q. Who are they that despise priests ? 

A. They who have none, or think they 
want lione. 

Q. Who gives authority to priests ? . 

A. God; who will vindicate in them his 
own authority, which must be supported^ not 
for our sakes, but for his own glory. 

Q. Suppose we forfeit the benefits of the 
pri^hoc^, ind sacrifice of Jestis. Christ? 

M+ -A: There 
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A. There remaineth for iis thea nothing 
but Xh2A judgment BXidJiery indignation^ which 
would have been upon all mankind if. ther^. .. 
had been no Saviour. 

Q. Where are you to learn the nature of 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ and his mi- 
nisters? . 

A. It is all expUined at large in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews 

THE TEXTS. 

Heb. V. 1. Every high priest taken from 
among men is ordained^ that he may offer both 
gifts and sacrifices for sins. 

Gen. xxii. 1 S. And Abraham went and took 
the ram^ and offered him up for a burnt offerT 
ingi instead of his son. 

Gen. xviii. 27. / have taken w/wn me to 
Speak unto the Lordy which am but dust and 
ashes. 

Rom. viii. 3. (margin) By a sacrifice for 
sin he condemned sin in the flesh. 

Lev. ix. 24. And then came a fire out from 
before the Lordy and consumed upon the altar 
the burnt offering. 

1 Cor. v. 7. Christ our Pass&ver is sacri- 
ficed for us ; therefore let us keep the feast. 

JJebt a^ii, 10. IVe fy^f an altar whereof 

thetf 
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tkej/iluroe no right to eat which serve the Taber-: 
mde. 

John XX. 21. As my Father hath sent me^, 
eoenso send I you — whosesoever sins ye remits 
they are remitted unto them. 

I Cor. X. 15. The cup of blessing, which, 
"we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ? 



XVIII. THE CHAPTER OF GLOEY. 

I AM to praise Go4, for havipg given me 
the h<^e of glory, Wh^t is glory ? It signi- 
fies t)i^ bright shining of the light ; and the 
word is applied to the lights of heaven. 
There is om glory of the sun, and another glory 
of the moont and another glory of the stifrs ; 
for one star differeth from another star in 
glory. The glory of the light dwelleth in the 
sun, and from him it is spread over all the 
creation below, where no ol^ject has any light 
of , its own. Sa the glory of the invisible hea- 
vens i^ with God i and from him it is commu- 
nicated to angels and saints, who have no 
glory but what they receive from Him. All 
pbjects^ on which the sun shines^ are in p. 

glorifitd 
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glorified state, compared with tho*e cm which 
it doth not shine : so it is impossible to be itl 
liie presence of Qckl without bfeing shone 
upon and glorified: therefore, when God 
himself shall be made manifest, and his light 
shall shine, we shall all be changed: and our 
change shall happen m a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye : for so doth light break 
out suddenly, and shine upon all things. 

While we live upon this earth, our light is 
ipterrupted with darkness, and our summer is 
followed by a winter. One half of the earth's 
globe is in darkness, and they that inhabit it 
are turned round every day intc^ its shadow ; 
but if we are lifted up into the heavens, far* 
ther than the extent of the earth's shade, our 
day would be uninterrupted, and our season 
would be the same. Such is the sitata of 
those who are in the presence of God ; for 
with him there is none of this variableness nor 
shadow of turning* 

All that is heavenly, or comes from hcfaven^ 
is bright and glorious : all that is earthly par- 
takes of darkness. When Jesus was transfr* 
gured, his raiment became white as the light 
itself. When the angel of the Lord descended 
to deliver Peter, a light shined in the prisoli 
at midpight When Moses conversed with 

God 
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G6d \ipon the Mount, his face retained tbt 
nght which had shone upon it, so that the 
people could not stedfastly look upon hhxL 
When Jesus appeared to Paul in the way to 
Damascus, such was the glory of the light 
lirhidh attended him, that all the company 
fell to the earth ; and Paul himself was strack 
blind, 

How shall I who am now in darkness be 
piade a partaker of ]the gloiy which is set be- 
fore ine? How ; but by considering first with 
inyself, what a dreadful thing it would be, if 
J should lose the kingdom of glory, and faH 
into the kingdom of darkness ! It is possible 
to love darkness rather than light : God for- 
bid I should be of that mind ! But I shall be 
10 if my works are evil : therefore let me 
pow put away the works of darkness. Then 
Jet me take the word of God, as a light unto 
my path. As Chrbt endured the Cross, and 
despised the shame of it, for the joy that wai 
set before him ; so let me bear the sufferings 
of the jwesent time, whatever they may be^ 
ItncK^iig that they are not worthy (o bf eom^ 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed in ui. 
l^et me be constant in using the ineans of 
grace, that I may be prepared by them for 
i\^t enjoyment pf glory. So shall God, who 

breathed 
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bfeathed lato me tjie breath of life from his 
sgiritj^.eijighten me at last wth his presence, 
when my body shall be raised up in glory: and 
mortality shall be szoallowed up of life ; as the 
darkness of the , earth is drowned and over- 
come by the light of heaven pouring in upon 
it at the rising of the. sun. 

THE QUESTIOKS. 

Q. What is glory ^ ' 

A. It. signifies the bright shining of the 
light 

Q, What is the glory of the natural crea- 
tion ? 

A. The sun. 

Q. What is the glory of the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

A. God himself. 

Q. What shall glorify the Saints? 

A* The presence of God. , 

Q. How doth the Scripture describe him ? 

A. As having no variableness nor shadow of 
turning ; like to what we are subject to who 
inhabit this earths 

Q. How did Christ appear, when he was 

trausiigured ? 

A. HU 
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A. His raiment became white as snow, his 
face shone like the sun, and his whole person 
as bright as the light itself. 
\ Cl. Did any sign of glory attend the . angels 
of heaven when they appeared ? . , \> 

A. A light shone in the prison wheii Peter 
was dielivered by an angel. 

Q. What was the effect, when Moses conr- 
versed with God ? -. • ■ \\ 

• A» A gtory remained upon, his face, too 
brigUt.forth^ people to behold. t 

Q, How ajFe you to obtain the glory wliioh 
is {]ironiised? ; .. 

A. By. putting away tTie works of darkness.^ 

Q. Who are they that love darkness rathto 
than light ? 
A A, They whose works are evil. ■ 

Q. How is the mind to be glorified now ?. . . 

A. By conversing with God as JMoses dicL 

Q. How can that be done ? 

A* By reading and studying his word. 

Q. How are you to prepare yourself far- 
ther ? . 

A. By bearing, as Christ did, the sufferings 
of the present time. 

Q. How farther ? 

A. By using the means of grace ; for it is 
grace only that leads us to glory. 

THE 
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THE TEXTS* 

Psal. xix. I. The heaoens deeUare the glory 
rfGod. 

Rom. xvi. 27* To God only wise he glory. 

Lukeix. 29* And his raiment isou white wmI 
(listening. — 32. And token they were awake, 
they saw his glory. 

2 Cor. iii. 7. 77ie children of Israel could 
not stedfastly behold the face of Moses for the 
ifioryof his countenance — ^V. 18. Sutwejoll, 
with open (unveiled) face, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are charged into 
the same image from glory to ghry. 

Luke ix. 26. He shall come in his awn 
glory y and in his Father's^ and of the Holy 
Angels.^ 

Col. i. 27. Christ in you, the hope of 
glory. 

Rom. viiL 18. The sufferings (f this pre- 
sent time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us. 
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XIX. THE preacher's PICTURE OF OLD AGE. 

IN the 19th Chapter of EcclesiasteSj the 
preacher admonishes me to dedicate my 
youthful days to the service of my CreatoVy 
considering the eoil days which are coming 
upon us, when all the faculties of our minds 
and bodies shall fail us under the infirmities 
of age. For then, as the preacher beautifully 
represents it to us, as in a glass or mirror, the 
sun and the moon and the stars are darkened; 
the superior powers, which rule in the body of 
man, as the heavenly luminaries do in the 
world; the understanding and reason, the 
imagination and the memory, are obscured, 
as when the clouds interpose between us and 
the lights of the firmament In .the earlier 
season of life, the clouds of affliction having 
poured down their rainy they pass away, and 
sunshine succeeds ; but now the clouds return 
after the rain; old age itself is a continual 
sorrow, and there is no longer any hope of 
fair weather. The keepers of the house^ the 
arms and hands which are made to guard and 
defend the body, begin to shake and tremble ; 
and the strong men^ the shoulders, M'here the 
strength of the body is placed, and which 

were 
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were once able to bear every weight, begftt 
to stoop and bazo themselves; and the grinder^4 
the teeth, begin to fall away, apd cease to doi 
their work, because they ate few* Also those 
that look out of the windows are darkened: the 
eyes, those whidows of the body, through 
which we look at all things abroad as we look 
out from the windows of a house, become 
dim ; and he that uses them is as one who 
looketh out of a window in the night Then 
the doors are shut in the streets; difficulties 
and obstructions attend all the passages of 
the body, and digestion becomes weak when 
the grinding is low. The youthful and healthy 
sleep sound, and are apt to trangress by taking 
too much rest ; but the aged sleep with diffi- 
cylty, and rise up at the voice of the bird; they 
are ready to leave their disturbed rest at the 
crowing of the cock. The daughters ofmusif 
are brought law: the voice falls and become^ 
hoarse ; the hearing is dull ; and the spirits, 
BOW less active than they used to be, are less 
affected by the powers of harmony ; and so 
sit in heaviness, hanging down their heads, 
as virgins drooping under the sorrow of cap- 
tivity. Old age, being inactive and help- 
less, beconjies afraid of that which is high ; it 
is feaiful of climbing, because it is in danger 

of 
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of falling; and being unfit to endure the. 
hardness of fatigue, and the shocks of a 
jtough journey, the fears which are in the way 
discourage it from setting out. Then the 
almondrtree flourishes ; the hair of the head 
becomes white, as the early almond blossoms 
in the hard weather of the winter, before the 
snows have left us : and even the grasshopper 
becomes a burthen; the legs, once light and 
nimble to leap, as the legs of that insect^, 
and which used with ease to bear the weight 
of the whole body, are now become a bur- 
then, and can scarcely carry themselves j and 
when the faculties thus fail, the desire fails 
along with them, for nothing is desirable, 
when nothing can be enjoyed. 

Such are the evil days, which come upon 
us when our youth is past, and prepare the 
way for that last and greatest evil of our death, 
when man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets, lamenting his 
departure. Then the silver cord, the nerves 
whose coat is white and shining as a cord of 
silver, is loosed, and no longer do their office* 
The circulation of the blood stops at the 
heart, the fountain of life, as when a pitcher, 
which draws water, is broken at the rvell, or the 
watering xvheel, circulating with its buckets, 
wliich it bgth fills and empties at the same 

VOL. XI. N time, 
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time, is broken at the cistern. Thai do' the* 
vital motions all cease in death; and the dust 
returns to the earthy to bec6me such as it 
waSy before nian was made out 6f it: arid 
His immortal spirit returns unto God, the 
fountain of immortality, firohi whom it pro^ 
ceededl 

Let then the light of my understanding, 
while I have it, be' employed in the search of 
truth, and fet my memory be a treasury of alt 
msefyl learning ; let my hands labour while 
their strength lasts, and my shoulders be ready 
apd patient under every burthen; let my 
6iind be ever looking oat through the Win- 
dows of my body, to see and learn, ^hile the 
day-light is with me, het the daughters ot 
music be employed in the praises of God, be- 
fore they are brought low: let my diet be that 
of sobriety and temperance, that the doori? 
may not be shut in the streets before the time: 
and when my sleep shall be less, let my me- 
ditation be more on God, and my latter endy 
and the things of eternity. As the outward 
man decayeth, let the inward man be renewed 
day by day; that wlien my spirit shall depart^ 
it may return with joy to God that g^ve it^ 
and I may at last fiiid an habitation, which 
shall l^ subject to no decay, when this mortal 
shall put on immortality. Ameui, 
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THE QjUESTXONS. 

Q. What does the preacher meafi liy tfiicf' 
evil days f 

A. Thetttttfeofdld'dge. 

Q, How dofes' he describe the infirmities ot 
old age ? 

A. Under tenils wliich aire lik^ tliose of a 
proverb or rirfdie. 

Q. Whiat is meant by ttie darkening of tlie 
siin,' moofl, and stars ? 

A. The failing of the understanding, jiidg*- 
ment, and memory. 

Q* What are the keepers of^ the house ? 

A. The arms and hands;' Mrhichguatd atid 
defend the body* 

Q. What afe the strong men ? 

A. The shoulders, in M^icli a\it' cliitf 
strength lies^ 

Q. Who are they that look out of the 
windows? 

A* The eyes. 

Q. Which are the grinders? 

A. The teeth ¥^hich grind our fbod. 

Q. Who are the daughters of music ? 

A* The voice which sings, and the ears 
that hear, and the spirits which are moved 
with music 
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Q. What agrees to the ahtiond tree, which 
blossoms in winter? 

A. The hairs of the head, Vhich turn white 
in old age. 

Q. What IS meant by the grasshopper ? 

A. The legs, which are light and active iri 
youth, but become a burthen to themselves 
in old age; 

Q, What means the breaking of the pit chef 
ai the fountain, and the wheel at the cistern? . 

A. The stopping of the circulation at thd 
heart, and the ceasing of the motion in the 
lungs. 

Q. Where goes the body ? 

A. To the dust out of which it was taken^ . 

Q. Where goes the spirit ? 

A. To Gfod that gave it. 

Q. What is the duty to be learned from alii 
these considerations ? 

A. To remember my Creator in the days of 
my youth- 

THE TEXT. 

See Eccle^iastes, Chap. xii. v. 1, 3, S, 4v 
5, 6, 7. 
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I F the Reader uses this little work^ so as to implant 
j^e matter of it in his mind> he must not spare the 
bbour of tummg to all the texts^ referred to as autho- 
rities, for the interpretation of die several words. This 
is the way to learn the Language of Prophesy; and 
when spme skill is acquired^ other texts may be found, 
to confirm these that are here set down. The marginal 
potes, in some good editions of die Bible^ will give 
f^iiher light^ and ought fo be con^lted* 
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LANGUAGE OF PRQPHESY, 



THE HEAVENS AND ELElktENTS. 

|JEAVENS or Firmament The Divine 
Power ruling aver the IVorld. Dan. iv. 

26. Psal. cl. L 
The Sun. The Lord God. Psal. Ixxxiv. 11. 

1 John i. 5. 
The Light of the World Christ. John viii. 

IS. . 

The Sun of Righteousness. Christ. Mai. iv. 2. 
Air, Wind, or Breath. The Holy Ghost, the 

Giver of Life. John xx. 22. John iii. 8. 

Acts ii. 2. 
Burning Fire. The DroineTVrath. Deut. ii. 24. 

Ezek. xxiL 31. Heb. xii. 29* 

Sun. 
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Sun and Moon. The Powers of GoDernment in 

the IVorld. Psal. Ixxxix. 36. Joel ii. 10. 

Acts ii. 20. 
Moon. The Church. Cant. vi. 10. Col. ii. 16. 
Stars. The Rulers and Lights of the Church. 

llev. L 20. The glorified Saints. 1 Cor. xv. 

41. 
Wandering Stars, or Comets- Wicked Apos- 
tates that gofr^m Light into outer Darkness. 

Jude 13, 
Scorching Heat. Trouble and Persecution. 

Matth. xiii. 6. 21. 
Tlie Day, in Opposition to the Night A 

State of Truthy md Hop^y mdKm^ledge. 

1 Thess. V. 5. 8. 
Parkness. Sin, and Jgrnranm. I^qhi^ xiii. 1$^ 
Dew upon H^rbs. The Bfessmg ^ff^tfopny and 

the Power of the ResurrcQtiqfi. ijop. $iv. 5. 
. laai. »i^vi. J9. 
Water. Purifying Grace of the J)mm Spirtt. 

6 Kings V. la Psal. ii. «. John iii- 5,. . 
Living Water. Word of the Gospel. Johnir. 10. 
.TbcS«i- Th^&mtUeWapki fcal k. 5. 
Wayea of the Sea. The r^bellims Force and 

TvpMwcc. qf |i^ J^qple. Ta»i. liY. 7. 

Jude 13. 

JP^ri*, :j^e if^tw^ Mfh 1 Cor- »», 4it 
Gen. xviii. ^f . 
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THE THBSiE NATUEAf. ]B:INGD0MS; OF PLANTS, 
ANI^AJUS, AND MINJS:BALS. 



1. PLANTS. 



TREES. Men fruitful, and unfruitful. PsaL 

i. 3. Matth- iii. 10. 
yine. 3nte GAwrc^. Psal. Ixxx. 8. 14.. Christ, 

the Head and Root of the Church. John 

XV. 1. 

/Growth of Plants. Resurrection and Glorifi- 
cation. Hos. xiy. 7. John j^ii. g4. 1 Cor. 
.XV. 36, &c. Isai. Ixvi. 14. Growth in 
Grace. Isai.}v. 10- 

Planting. Placing in the Churchy to be nourished 
with Grace. Psal xcii. \3. Matth. xv. 13. 
1 Cor. iii. 6. 1 Cor. iii. 8. Isai. xli. 19. 

Cedars. Great Men. Zech. xi. 2. 

Thorns and Briars. The fFicked, Perverse, and 
Uf^^q^tfl^^. N^H^pb. :?c^xiii. 55. % Sanii 
xxiii. 6. Ezech. ii. 6. Lukevj. 44. 

Ipfui^ :{jqf(4f^P^^^' Matth. iii. 8. *faai.iii. I7. 

Flower. 4nEmbilem of Mortal J^an. Job 
;^y. 8. Jam. i. JO, 11. 

Seed. Posterity. Gen. xvil 7/8, 

Wild 
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yf\\d, Olive. Man in a State of Nature^ 

Rom. xi. 17. 
Cultivated Olive. Church of God. Rom. ii. 24. 
Oil. The Spirit ofGod^ givingPatoer to King^ 

Qnd Priests^ and Health the Sick. Act^ 

X. 38. Psal Ixxxix. 20. Jam. v, 14. 
\Vine. Blood, Isjai. ^xiii. ^, &c. Rev. ^J^iv. 

20. Luke xxii. 20. Gen. xlix, 1 1. 
grapes, fruits of Righteousness. IsaL v. 2. 
!|^eaves. IVordSj the Service of the Lips, as 

^tinguished from the Fruits of good Works. 

Mattfc. xxi. 19, S^e and consider PsaL i. 3, 
^IiafF. Unprofitable worthless Meny to be driven 

W<B ^^VA ^^^ Windy or burned in the Fir&. 

Psal. i. 4. Matth. iii. 12. 
'\iformwood. A bitter evil-minded Person. 

Peut. xxix. 18. Heb. xii. 15. 



2. ANIl^ALS^ 

Jl^AST^ An evit brutish Man. 1 Cot. xv. 32^ 

2 Pet ii. 12. 
^ Great Beast. An Heathen Kingdom, or^ 

Pqxi>er of the Earth. Dan. vii. 17. 
Jiiqii. The Royal Character in the M^^iah^ 

jleVr Y! ^\ P^^pv. XX. 2, 
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Lion. A PtrsecutoTj whether heathenish or 

^abolicdl. 1 Tim. iv. If; 1 Pet. v. 8; 
Ox, treading out Corn. A Minister of tfHr. 

Word. I Cor. ix. 9- I Tim. v. 18. 
l)og. For his V^gitancey means a IFatchmah^ 

to give Notice of approaching Danger. Isi: 

ivi. iO. 
t)ogs. Unclean impudent Persons. Deut xxiii; 
• 18. Rev. xxii. 15. Matth. vH. 6. 
Wolf. A Thitfy or religious Impostor^ d De- 

vouref' if the Chnrch. Lufce x. 3. Johii 

X. 12. 
Sheep undfer a Shbpherd. Ttie People uhdir d 
: King. Zech. iiii. 7. The Congregation U7}dei^ 

Christ. Psal. c. 3. Matth. xv. 24. 
Setpent* The Dtoil. * Rev; xit: 9. 2 Cof: 

xi. 3. 
Vipers. The Childnn of the Devil: Matth; 

iii.7. 12. 34. 
Birds of the Air. Evil Spirits. Matth. x?ii. 4^ 

compare with 19. Rev. :^viii. 2; 
Fox. A cunning deceitful Person. Lukexiii. £^^: 
Animals in the Clierubim. The Powers of 

Gody and Attributes of Christ. Ezeeh. i: 28: 

Heb. ix. 5. 
llie Lamb. The Messiah, suffering for the Sins 

of the World. Gen. xxii. 8. John i. 29V 

Rev. r. 12. 

Swine/ 
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Swin^ Uncledn ungodly People. 2 P^. ii: 2^; 
Matth. vii. 6. Deut xiv.-«; Matth. viii. SI; 



MINERALS^ 



STONES. People of an hard heart ; the u?i^ 

belieoing Gentiles. Ezek. xxxvi. 26. Isal 

V. 3. Matth. iii. 9- Compare Psal. Ixxx. 

8. with Isai. v. 2. 
Clay in the Hands of the Pottei*. Man in the 

Hands of his Creator* Rom. ix. 21. Isai. 

Ixiv. 8. 
Earthen Vessel Man's Body. 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
Dust and Ashes. Mortal sinful Man, under 

Death and Condemnation^ as a Burnt Sacri-^ 

Jice. Gen. xviii* 27. Gen. iii. 19. Job 

xlii. 6. Mai. iv. 3. 
Salt. Such Doctrine as preserves the JVorld 

from Corruption. Matth. v. 13. Col. iv. 6. 

Tit. ii. 7. 
Gold. Good Men hearing Trouble, as Gold 

hears the Fire. Job xxiii. 10. 1 Pet i. 7. 

Ezek. xiii. 9. Wise and pure Doctrine. 

Prov. xvi. 16. Rev. iii. 18. 
Image of Gold, Silver, Brass, and Iron. The 
9 four 
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Jhur Monarchies or Kingdoms of thi World. 

Dan. ii. 31—45. 
Riches and Talents. Gifts aiid Graces from 

God. Matth. xxv. 15. Luke xvi. II. 
Rock. A Defence, a Place of Refuge. Isai. 

xvii. 10. 
Rock giving Water. Christ gvding Grace t^ 

a thifsty fVorld. 1 Cor. x. 4. 



DIFFERENT STATES OF MEIS;. 

KING. God the King of Kings, ayid Ori- 
gin of all Authority and Power. Matth. 
xxii. 2. Rev- xvii. 4. 1 Tim. i. 17- 
Psal. xxiv. 8. 

Master or Teacher. Christ. Matth. xxiii. 8. 
John xiii. 13. 

Servants. Christians, zvho give themselves up 
to the Service of God. Tit. i. 1. Rev^. 
vii. 3. Gal. i. 10- 

A Slave, one who has no Property iii him- 
self, but is bought by another. Such are 
all Mankind, whom Christ hath redeemed. 
1 Cor. vi. 20. Deut. vii. 8. Isai. Ixi. 1. 

A Captive. One under Sin and Satan. 2 Tim; 
ii. 26. Rom. vii. 23. 

A Father, 
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A Father. God the Father Almighty^ of 

whom we are the Children by Creation 

and Redemption. MaL i. 6. ii. 10. Jer. 

xxxi. 9. 
Brethren* Christians^ united by their Frofes' 

sion. Acts xxi. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 6. 
Two Brethren, the Elder and the Younger. 

The Jem and Gentile. Gen. xxv. 23. 

Matth, xxL 28. Luke xv. 11. 2 Kings 

iv. i. 
Family. The Church of God. Eph. iii. 15. 
A Bridegroom. Christ as the Spouse of the 

Church. Mark ii. 19- Matth. ix. 25. 

Rev. xxi. 9. 
A Virgin. A Christian Church in its Purity. 

2 Cor. xi. 2. 
A Harlot, Whore, or Adultress. An Apostate 

Churchy or City, with Heathen Corruptions. 

Isai. i. 21. Jer. iii. 6. Ezek. xxiii. 7. 

Rev. xvii. 5. 
A Shepherd. Christ, the Leader and Keeper 

of his. Flock, the Church. Psal. xxiii. 1. 

Isai. xl. 11. Ezek. xxxlv. 23. John x. 14. 

1 Pet. V. 4. 
An Hireling. A false Minister, who caret h 

7i0t jor the Sheep. John x. 12, 13. 
Citizens. Members of the heavenly City, the 

Jerusalem 
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Jertaalemikatisahwe. £ptu il 1$. Heb. 

xi. 10. xii. 22. 
A Fisherman. A Preacher, that toifmeth 

Souls. Luke v. 10. 
Soldier. A Christian^ at JVar with the Worlds 

the Flesh, and the Defoil. 1 Tim. ii, 3, 4 
A Captain. The leader qfSahation. Heb. iL 

10. Josh. V. 15. 2Chron. xiiL 12. 
A Physician. The Swoiour curing the Sins and 

Sicknesses of the Mind. Matth. ix« 12. 

Lukex. 34. 
A Beggar. Man, in respect of his Potoerty and 

IFeakness before God Rev. iii. 17. 



HUSBANDRY. 

THE Field. The JVorld Matth. xiii. 58. 
The Wheat. The Children of the Kingdom. 

Matth. xiii. 38. 
The Tares. The Children of the wicked One. 

Matth. xiii. 38, 
The Harvest. The End of the World Matth. 

xiii. 39. 
The Reapers. The Angels. Ibid. 
A Sower. A Preacher of the JVord. Matth. 

xiii. 3. 

VOL. xr. o Th« 
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^ The peed. The Word qf God. hMvm^W^ 
The Ground. The Heart of M^n. J^uke 

yiii. J 5. Heb. vi, 7. 
Thorns. Carts, Riches, andPlwsures tfZife. 

Luke vUl 14. Heb. vi. 8. . 
Plowing and breaking up the Ground. The 

preparation of the Heart by repentance. 

Hos. X. 12. 
A Vinejard. Hie Church of Israel I«ai. 

V. 7. 

The Mower. Death, which cuts d0wn the fair- 
est Ffowers of the Field. PsaL xc. 6. 

Tlie Labourer. The Minister^ who serves un^ 
der God in his Husba7idry. Matth. ix. 
37, 38. 1 Cor, iil fl. James v. 4. 

Stubble. The Wicked. Isai. xl. 24. 

The sifting of Wheat. The Temptations and 
Trials of the Godly. Luke xxii. 31, 



THE BODY or MAN, AND ITS CLOTHING. 

A BODY. A Society; a Church, with its 
different Members. 1 Cor. xii. 20 — 27. 

The Head. The superior Part ; the governing 

Principle. Ephes. v. 23. Isai. ix. 15. 

Deut. xxviii. 13. Isai. i. 5. Dan. ii. 38. 

9 The 
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The Eye. A Prophet^ or Minister that givetk 

Knowledge to the People. 1 Cor. xii. 16, 17. 

1 Sam. ix. 9- Isai. xxx. 10. 
Blindness. JFant of Understanding in drtHne 

Wisdom. Matth, xv. 14. 2 Pet. i.'9. 

Actsxiii. 11. Isai. XXIX. 18. 
Wounds, and Bruises, and putrifying Sores. 

The miserable Effects of Sin in the Nature 

of Man. Isai. i. 6. Jen xvii. 14. PsaL 

cvii. 20. Isai. xxxiii. 5. 
The Clothing of the Body. Man being naked, 

the Gifts of Grace and Righteousness are a 

Clothing. Matth. xxii. 11. Isai. Ixi. 10. 

Rev. vii. 14. Luke xv. 22. Rev. xv. 6. 

1 Pet. V. 5. Gal. iii. 27. 
Shoes. The Preparation of the Gospel of 

Peace. Eph. vi. 15. Luke xv. 22. 
Armour. A covering of Grace against the As- 

saults of the Enemy. Ephes vi. 11. 
An Helmet. Salvation. Eph. vi. 17. 1 Thesd. 

V. 8. 
The Shield. Faith, to defend the Vital Parts, 

affd resist the fery Darts of Satan. Eph. 

vi. 16. 
Sword of the Spirit. The Word of God. Eph. 

vi. 17. Heb. iv. 12. Rev. i. 16. 
A Rod or Wand. Power and Rule. Psal. ex* 

Psal. ii. 9. Exod. iv. 17. 

o 2 A Cloke. 
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A Cloke. iTypiKrw/ and Malice. 1 Pet ii. 16. 

1 Thess. iL 5. 

A Crown. A Garland of Herbs or Flowers^ 
bestowed upon Champions andConquerors^ as 
the Reward of Victory. 1 Cor. ix. £5. 

2 Tim. ii. 5. 1 Pet v, 4. Rev. ii. 10. 
life. The life of a regenerate Spirit.: Immor- 

tality. Isai. xxxviii. 16. Gen. ii. 9- Psal. 
xvi. 11. xxxvi. 9. Matth. xix. 17. John 
vi. 53. 

Sleep. Deathf to be followed by a Resurrec- 
tion. Johnxi. 11. Dan. xii. 2. 1 Cor. 
XV. 20. 

Death. The State of a Soiil insensible of Sin 
and Corruption^ and destitute of the Spirit 
of Life. 1 Tim. v. 6. Jude 12. Rev. iii. 1. 
A State of Mortification^ Death to Sin^ and 
CrucifiMon with Christ. Rom. vi. 8. 1 Pet 
ii. 24. Col. ii. 20. Gal. vi. 14. 

Bread, Food, or Nourishment of any Sort 
The JVord of God. Deut viii. 3. Matth. 
iv. 4. Heb. v. 12, 13, 14. 

Hunger and Thirst The Appetites of the 
Spirit after Righteousness. Luke i. 53. 
Matth. V. 6. John vii. ^7- Psal. xlii. 2. 

Itching Ears. A Lust after the Preachers of 
false Doctrine. 2 Tim. iv. 3. 

Rodily Infirmities. All the Distempers and 

Weak' 
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Weaknesses of the Mind are expressed by 
them. Isai. xxxv. 3 — 6. Matth. viii. 17. 
Isai. i. 5. Miracles on the Body were therefore 
iiGNS of Salvation to the Soul. John ix.5, 6. 



PLACES AND BUILDINGS. 

PARADISE. Was an emblematical Residence ; 

the Name being applied to the invisible Resi^ 

dence of the Blessed. Luke xxiii. 43. 1 Cor. 

xii. 4. Rev. ii. 7. Also to the Church and 

Tabernacle. Cant. iv. 12. Lam. ii. 6, 
Jerusalem. The earthly a Sign^ Earnest^ and 

Pattern of the heavenly. Gal. iv. 26. Rev. 

iii. 12. Heb. xi. 10. 12. 22. 
Sodum. The Name is applied to any Apostate 

Cityy or to the wicked World at large. Isai. 

i. 10. Rev. xi, 8. Jude 7. 
Eg3rpt and Babylon. Mystical Names ofWick^ 

nesSy whether of Jews, Heathens, or apostate 

Christians. Rev. xvii. 5. 1 Pet. v, 13. 

Rev. xi. 8. 
A Tabernacle. The Body of Man^ in which 

the Soul dwelleth. 2 Cor. v. 1. 2 Pet. i. 

13, 14. An House, a Temple^ are used in 

tfie same Sense. 2 Cor. v. 1. 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
o 3 An 
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An House. The Church ofGod^ in whkh his 

Family Hve, and he dwelk with them. 1 Tim. 

iii. 15. Heb. iii. 6. 
The Ark of Noah. Th^ Church in which we 

are saced by the Water of Baptism. 1 Pet 

iii. 21. 
The Wilderness. This IForld, through which 

Christians pasSj and undergo all the Trials 

of the HebrewSy in their Way to Canaan. 

Isai. XXXV. 1. Isai. xli. 18. li. 3. 1 Cor.x. 

5, 6. 



BITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE MOSAIC 
LAW. 

HIGH PRIEST. Christ the only true Priest, 
in whose Person and Name^ every other 
Priest is appointed to act, under the Law 
and the Gospel Heb. iv. 14- v. 1. 

Sacrifices. Redemption by the Blood of Christ 
Heb. ix. 22. Eph. i. 7. 

Incense. An outward Sign of the Deooiion 
of th'j Heart in Prayer, ascending up to 
God. Psal. cxli. 2. Luke i. 10. Actsx. 4. 
Rev. V. 8. 

Passover. What the Paschal Lamb was at its 
first Institution, when the First-born of the 

Hebrews 
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Hebrews were all redeemed by it; such 

Christ is to us. 1 Cor. v. 7. 
Circumcision. Jn Engagement^ like that of 

Baptism^ to renounce the Flesh and circum- 

cise the Heart. Deut x. 16. xxx. 6. Phil. 

iii. 3. Col. ii. 11. Rom. ii. 29. 
Washing with Water. Purification from Sin 

and Guilt. PsaL IxxiiL 13. Ii. 2. 7. Isai. 

i. 16. Jer. iv. 14. 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
Tabernacle. A Representation of this World 

and the other; and its Services a Rehearsal 

of what is done in both. Heb. ix. 1, &c. 
The Vail of the Temple. The Body of Christ, 

opening tjie Kingdom of Heaven by its 

Deathj when the Vail was rent. Matth. 

xxvii. 51. Heb. x. 20. 
Manna. The Bread that cometh dozen from 

Heaoeny and giveth Life unto the JVorM. 

John vi. 31 — 53. 
Priests Garments. Emblematical of Purity 

and Sanctification. Psal. cxxxil 9. 
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Young's Night Thoughts. 

Quid enim munns reipublicsB adferre majus^ melius ve pos. 
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PREFACE. 



'T'HE Author of the following Letters having en- 
deavoured to make himself as useful as he could 
in die execution of an important trust, not only by 
reading books with his pupils, and teaching sciences^ 
but by conversing freely with them, as occasion re- 
quired, on literary and moral subjects ; he took frequent 
opportunities of committing to paper, in the form of 
a letter, the substance of what had passed in these con- 
versations. And as all young people of the same, sta- 
tion have a common interest in most of the subjects 
thus treated of, he thought it might be of service to 
select a few of these Letters, and send them to the 
press ; that wheiv he has put them into the hands of 
his own pupils, for whose use they were intended, he 
may have the honour of addressing himself as a friendly 
monitor and guide to other young travellers, who are 
upon the same road to learning and virtue ; and have 
many dangers to encounter, from the fervour of youth, 

their 
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flicir own inexpericncei and the overbearing- influence 

of ill principles and bad examples. 

Though some copies of these Letters w^ere gone out 
of his hands, and he was solicited by his friends to the 
publication^ he lays no stress upon these considerations : 
bis only motive is the desire of making an experiment 
for the benefit of youth; and if this little volume should 
be found'capable of answering, In any degree, so desir- 
able end, it will be accepted by such parents and 
teachers, as wish not only to cultivate the understand- 
ing of their scholars, which perhaps is their first ob- 
ject, but to secure, them agamst the errors and miscar- 
riages to which they are more particularly exposed in 
the present age ; and to such he begs leave to recom- 
mend it for their patronage and protection. If his de- 
sign should meet with the approbation of those who 
are the proper judges, he may be encouraged to send 
abroad hereafter another volume upon the same plan* 
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LETTER I- 



dK A TEACHABLE DISPOSItlOlT. 

XX70LF£ instructed his soldiers, that if 
the French should land in Kent, as they 
vere then expected to do, actual service in 
that inclosed country would shew them the 
reason of several evolutions, which they had 
never been able to comprehend*. The sol- 
dier, therefore, submits to learn things of 
which he does tiot see the use. And is not 
every learner under the same obligation ? If 
he desires to be taught, must not he bring 
with him that teachjlble disposition, which re- 
ceives the rules and elements of learning im- 
plicitly, arid trusts to the future for the know* 
lege of those reasons on which they are 
grounded ? This is not a matter of choice : 
he can be taught on no other principle ; for 

• See General Wolfe's Instruction!, p. Ji. second edition* 

VOL. XI. ? though- 
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though the practice of a rule may seem very 
easy, the reason of that rule will generally lie 
too deep for a beginner ; and long experience 
will be necessary before it can be understood : 
indeed there are many rules established, for 
which we have no reason but experience. If 
a learner will take his own judgment concern- 
ing the propriety of what is proposed to him, 
before he is capable of judging rightly, he 
will cheat himself, and preclude his future im- 
provement At best^ he will lose a great deal 
of time,, ajid^ go tjie farthest way about ; aod, 
xflfiQlx i^ ij^^ gEegstest misfortune, he will (jon- 
tjiact bad habits ip. thi^ be^inning,^ and perhaps 
ffijdhim^lluni^t to be, taught, when be would 
be glad to learn. I. have seen some examples 
qt- youngpqison^ who have been disappointed 
.by trusting at first to their own shallow cou- 
ifeptipns, and supposing, what is very pleasant 
in idea,, that Nature m^y be a master before it 
ba? beqn. a scholar. If the cqn^eqjienqesr of 
this error ase so bad in arts and sciences, and 
matters of accomplishment, they will b^ ipuch 
w,arsc in tl^ose tljiogs, which relate to the 
econon^y of hurnau life. 

It. is indeed a very dangerous mistake to 
imagine, that the mind can be cultivated, and 
the manner* formed, on any principte but that 
-^ .6 of 
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of dependence: and therefore we cannot suffi- 
ciently lament that this wholesome and neces* 
sary doctrine is growing every day more and 
moie out of fashion. Nothing is now to be 
takei^ upon authority. A wild and al>surd sys- 
tem is prevailing, which encourages the depra- 
vity of nature, by admitting, that nothing i» 
to be complied with by young people, of 
which they do not see the propriety t though 
it is motally impossible they should see it in 
many cases, till they look back upon the past 
time with eyes that are opened by years and 
experience: and thus we are nursing up a 
spirit of petulance and mutiny, which can 
never fail to render the labour of cultivation 
vfery disagreeable to the teacher. Some pa- 
rents, who, through a natural partiality, are 
willing to have it thought that their: children 
asrc prodigies of forwardness andi^acuteness, 
consult their opinions, and ai*gt!i€f with- them, 
undei: a persuasion that their owja reatotf will 
direct them, before they know the difference 
between good and evil To argiie with a 
child, who ii^ to do as he is bid, is to taike 
him out of his sphere, and to put him upon a 
level with his lather. In some cases, where 
there is an unaspiring quiet temper, this may 
possibly sifcceed : but with a mercurial dispo- 
p 2 sition, 
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sition, the experiment isr always dangerous >> 
for what is the issue ? He is reasoned with : 
he reasons again, and perhaps^ though he has 
the wrong side of the question, he may p09^. 
sibly have the better of the argument in the. 
liearidg of others : while the father, who is in 
the rights and ought in duty to persist, ja 
^ilenc^d ; and gives up the point, partly from 
vanity, and partly from affection. What can 
fpUow, but that the authority of the father 
will fall by degrees into contempt? and what, 
he loses in authority, the child will gain iiL 
Qonceit and impertinence, till he will do no- 
thing without a reason,, and seldom with ; for 
be thinks his own reasons better.* As he 
grows up, he eanies his impertinence with him 
into company, whom he interrupts bygivuig 
ius judgment on all occasions, and upon sul> 
jects, of which he has only so much knowlege 
a» qualifies him to be troublesome^ The case 
i$ very unhappy, if we consider it so far only, 
as his, conversation is concerned; beoiuse 
wiser people will find themselves disgusted 
with his^ company, and avoid it. But when 
tins untutored confidence Is extended to moral 
action^ the consequences which were disagree-^ 
able eiipugh before, now become dreadful: 
and I fear it has been but too justly remarked, 

that 
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that the loose sjrstem of education adopted by 
seme mistaken parents, on the recommenda-* ' 
tion of some enthusiastic philosophers, has prb^ 
duced a new generation of libertines, some of 
whom are such monsters of ignorance, in^Of* 
lence, and boundless profligacy, as never ex? 
isted before in a Christian country. How far 
this observation may be applicable to the 
softer st^y it is not my busineals to inquire. 
Parents live to see the consequences of their 
mistake, when they can only lament the opr 
portunity they have lost. Besides, the method 
is radically alwurd and unnatural in itself: it 
is contrary to that rational order which does 
and must prevail in all other cases of the kind. 
The raw recruit learns his exercise on the au- 
thority of his officer, because he knows no- 
thing as yet of the art of war ; and he waits 
for the reasons of it till he comes into action. 
The patient commits himself to the physician ; 
consenting to a regimen which is against his 
appetites, and taking medicines, of which he 
knows neither the names nor the qualities ; 
and while nature is ready to rebel at the taste 
rf them. The Lacedemonians carried this 
doctrine to such excess, that they obliged 
their Ephori to submit to the ridiculous cere-* 
jwony of beipg shaved when they entered 
p 3 upo^ 
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upon their office ; for no other end, but that 
it might be signified by this act, that they 
knew how to practice submission to the lawi 
of their country. In short, it is an established 
and universal law, that he who will gain any 
thing must give up something : he that will 
improve his understanding, his manners, or 
his healthy must contradict his will. This 
may be hard : but it is much harder to ofler 
up wisdom, happiness, and perhaps even life 
itself, as a sacrifice to folly. S6 that after all 
the high flights and fancies of philosophi<: 
fanaticism, you may rest satisfied, th^re is no 
rule of education that has common sense in 
it, but the old-fashioned and almost-exploded 
doctrine of authority on one side, and depen- 
dence on the other. He that will havx liberty 
without discretion will lose more than he 
gains. He will escape from the authority of 
others, to be devoted to his own ignorance, 
and enslaved by his own passibns, which ar« 
the worst tyrants upon earth. 

A gentleman appointed to a government 
abroad, consulted an eminent person, who was 
at that time the oracle of the law, as to the 
rule of his future conduct in his office, and 
begged his instructions, '* I take you," said 
he, ''for a man of integrity, and therefore 
. ^he 
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the advice I must give you in general is, to 
act in all cases according to the best of your 
judgment : however, I have this one rule t^ 
recommend; never give your reasons: you 
will gain no ground that way, and perhaps 
bring yourself into great difficulties by at* 
tempting it Let. your reasons be those of an. 
honest man, and such as you can answer ; but 
never expose them to your inferiors, who will 
be sure to have their reasons against your's ; 
and while reason is litigated, authority is lost, 
and the public interest suffers." I mention 
the advice of this famous politician, to shew 
you, that the wisest of men, and the un^ 
doubted friends of political liberty; are obliged 
in practice to adopt the principle which I havfe 
been explaining to you : so that when chil*- 
dren resign themselves to the direction of theil: 
parents and tutors, who are bound by affec- 
tion and interest to promote their happiness; 
and will take pleasure in shewing them the 
reason of things at a proper season, they do 
but follow the example of all communities of 
men in the world, who are passive for their 
own good ; who are under laws, which not 
one in five hundred of them understands, and 
submit to actions of which they are not able 
to see either the propriety or the equity ; and 
p 4 if 
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if children are treated as men are, no indig* 
mty is offered, and they have nothing to com- 
plain of. Your own sense will assure you 
upon the whole, that society cannot subsist, 
nor any business go forward, without subor- 
dination : and the experience of all ages will 
teach you, when you come to be better ac- 
quainted with it, that the dissolution of au- 
thority is the dissolution of society. In the 
mean time, consider the wisdom and happi- 
ness which is found among a swarm of bees ; 
a pattern to all human societies. There is 
perfect allegiance, perfect subordination : no 
time is lost in disputing or questioning ; but 
business goes fonvard with chearfulness at 
every opportunity, and the great object is the 
common interest. All are armed for defence 
and ready for work ; so that in every member 
of the community, the two characters of the 
soldier and the labourer are united. If you 
look to the fruit of this wise oeconomy, you 
find a store of honey for them to feed upon, 
when the summer is past, and the days of la- 
bour are finished. Such, I hope, will be th^ 
fruit of your studies. 
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LETTER IL 



ON GOOD MANKEKS. 

PROPRIETY of behaviour iix company Is 
necessary to every gentleman: for without 
good manners he can neither be acceptable to 
his friends, nor agreeable in conversation to 
strangers. 

The three sources of ill manners are pride, 
ill nature, and want of Sense ; so that every 
person who is already endowed with humility, 
good nature, and good sense, will learn good 
manners with little or no teaching. 

A writer, who had great knowledge of man- 
Icind, has defined good manners as the art of 
making those people easy with whom we eon^ 
verse; and his definition cannot be mended. 
The ill qualities above-mentioned, all tend nar 
turally to make people uneasy. Pride assumes 
all the conversation to itself^ and makes the 
company insignificant. Ill-nature makes o& 
fensive reflections; and folly makes nodit- 
tinction of persons and occasions. Good 
manners are therefore in part negative: let 
but a sensible person refrain from pride and 

ilU 
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ill-nature, and his conversation will give satis- 
faction. 

So far as good manners are positive, and re- 
lated to good breeding, there are many esta- 
blished forms, which are to be learned by ex- 
perience and conversation in the world. But 
there is one plain rule, worth all the rest added 
together ; that a person who pretends to the 
char^ter and behaviour of a gentleman, 
should do every thing with gentleness; with 
an easy, quiet, friendly manner, \\4iich doubles 
the value of every word and action. A for* 
vard, noisy, importunate, overbearing way of 
talking, is the very quintessence of ill breed- 
ing: and hasty contradiction, unseasonable 
interruption of persons in their discourse^ 
especially of elders or superiors, loud laughter, 
winkings, grimaces, and affected contortions 
of the body, are not only of low extraction in 
themselves, but are the natural symptoms of 
self-sufficiency and impudence. 

It is a sign of great ignorance to talk much 
to other people, of things in Avhich they have 
iio interest; and to be speaking familiarly by 
name of distant persons, to those who have no 
knowledge of them. It shews that the .ideas 
are comprehended within a very narrow sphere, 
and that the memory has but few objects. 

If 
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If you speak of any thing remarkable in it$ 
way, many inconsiderable people have a prac- 
tice of telling you something of the same kind, 
which they think much more remarkable. 
If any person in the company is commended 
for what they do, they will be instantly telling 
you of somebody else whom they know, who 
does it much better : and thus a modest per- 
son, who meant to entertain, is disappointed 
and confounded by another's rudeness. True 
gentility, when improved by good sense, 
avoids every appearance of self-importance; 
and polite humility takes eveiy opportunity of 
giving importance to the company : of which 
it may be truly said, as it was of worldly 
wealth, it is better to give than to feceroe. 
In our commerce with mankind, we are always 
to consider, that their affairs are of more con- 
cern to them than our's are ; and we should 
treat them on this principle ; unless we are 
occasionally questioned, and directed to our- 
selves by the turn of the conversation. Dis- 
cretion will always fix on some subject iu 
which the company have a common share. 
Talk not of music to a physician, nor of me- 
^ dicine to a fidler ; unless the fidler should be 
sick, and the physician at a concert. He that 
speaks only of such i&ubjects as are familiar to 

himself^ 
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himself, treats his company as the stork did 
the fox, presenting an entertainment to him in 
a deep pitcher, out of which no creature could 
feed but a long-billed fowl. 

The rules I have laid down are such as take 
placp chiefly in our conversation with strangers. 
Among friends and acquaintance, where th^re 
is freedom and pleasantry, daily practice will 
be attended with less reserve. But here let me 
give you warning, that too great familiarity, 
especially if attended with roughness and imr 
portunity, is always dangerous to friend* 
ship; which must be treated with some degree 
of tenderness and delicacy, if you wish it tq 
be lasting. You are to keep your frieqd by 
the same behaviour that first won his esteem^ 
And observe this as a maxim verified by daily 
experience, that men advance themselves more 
commonly by the lesser arts of discretion, 
than by the more valuable endowments of wit 
and science; which without discretion to re^ 
commend them, are often lefl to disappoint? 
ment and beggary. 

The Earl of Chesterfield has given many di^ 
rections which have been much admired of 
late years : but his rules are calculated to form 
the petit maitre, the debauchee, or the insir 
dious politician, with whom it would be to*? 

tally 
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tally unproQtable and even dangerous to con- 
Terse; My late friend, the learned Dn De^ 
lany, at the end of his anonymous Obseroa^ 
tiofis on Lord Orrery's Remarks, published m 
short original discourse of Swift on Goad Man^ 
Hers; which contains more to the purpose in 
one page of it, than you will find in the whole, 
volume of the courtly Earl, so highly ap- 
plauded by ignorant people for his knowledge 
of the world. 

We are apt to look upon good manners as a 
lighter sort of qualification, lying without the 
system of morality and Christian duty; which 
a man may possess or not possess, and yet be 
a very good man, but ther? is no foundation 
for such an opinion: the Apostle St Paul 
hath plainly comprehended it in his well- 
known description of charity, which signifies 
the friendship of Christians^ and is extended 
to so many cases, that no man can practise . 
that virtue and be guilty of ill manners. Shew 
me the man, who in his conversation disco- 
vers no signs that he is puffed up with pride; 
'who never behaves himself unseemly or with 
mipropriety*; who neither envies nor cen- 
sures ; who is kind and patient towards his 

friends ; 
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fiiende; who seektih not his aam^ but con- 
sidera others rather than himseU^ and gives 
Ihemthd preference; I say, that masbisnot 
«nly all that we intend by a gentleman, 'but 
Riuch more: he really is, what aU artificial 
courtesy afFectsr to be, a philanthropist^ a 
fiiend to mankind; whose company will de- 
light while it improives, and whose good will 
rarely be evil spoken of* Christianity there* 
fore is the best foundation of what we call 
good manners; and of two persons who have 
equal knowledge of the world, he that is. the 
best Christian will be the best genttemaui 
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LETTER III. 



ON TEMPERANCE. 

A HEALTHY body and a sedate mind are 
blessings without which this Ufe, considered 
in itself, is little better than a punishment : 
and you should reflect on this while yoa 
are young, before intemperance has brought 
you into bondage : for it will be too late to per-^ 
9uade, when the judgment is depraved and 
weakened by ill habits. The epicure, by at- 
tempting to make too much of this life, shortens 
its period, and lessens its value. Instead of 
being the life of a man, it; is scarcely so much 
as the life of a beast ; for most beasts know 
when to be satisfied. 

I have been led into these reflections by see- 
ing in the news-papers the death of Gulosus, a 
country' gentleman in the west of England, a 
man of good parts, a friendly disposition, and 
agreeable conversation. He was naturally of a 
strong constitution, and might have lasted to a 
good old age ; but he is gone before his time, 
tJirough : ail error in opinion, which has. de* 
stroyed more than the sword. The sports of 
. • , .,. * the 
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the field", to which he was mitch addicted^pro* 
cured him a great appetite ; and by the favour 
of a neighbour, who had the merit of keeping 
a full table, he had daily opportunities of gra- 
tifying it at an easy rate. He a^ked a friend, 
how much port a man might drink without 
hurting hiirfself ? This question was put tto a 
Taletudinarian, who gave it as his private opi- 
nion, that a pint in a day was naore than would 
do any man good. There, says he,* you and I 
diflfer ; for I am convinced that one bottle af» 
ter dinner will never hurt any man that uses 
exercise. Under this persua^ioti, he persevered 
hi his custom of eating and drinking as much as 
he could ; though the excess of one day obliged 
him to take a large dose of rhubarb the next: 
so that his life was a continual struggle be- 
tween fulness and physic, till nature was wea- 
ried out, and he sunk all at once, at the age of 
forty, under the stroke of an apoplexy. When 
nature faib in a strong man, the change is of- 
ten very sudden. I who am obliged to live by 
rule, and dm hitherto alive beyond hope, have 
"seen the end of many younger and stronger 
men, who have unhappily presumed upon their 
strength, and have persevered in a constant 
habit of eating and drinking without reserve 
till their digestive powcra have failed, and their 

whole 
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whole constitution has been shattered; so 
that either death, or incurable infirmity, has 
been the consequence. 

What can be the reason, why the French 
people are so much less troubled with distem- 
pers, and are so much more lively in their spi- 
rits than the English? A gentleman of learn- 
ing, with whom I had the pleasure of convers- 
ing at Paris, made this observation on the sub- 
ject : "You English people give no rest to your 
faculties : you take three meals every day, and 
live in constant fulness without any relief: thus 
nature is overcharged, crudities are accumu- 
lated in the vessels of the body, and you fall 
early into apoplexies, palsies, insanity, or 
hopeless stupidity. Whereas, if we are guilty 
of any excess, our meagre days, which are 
two in a week, bring us into order again ; and 
if these should be insufficient, the season of 
Lent comes in to our relief, which is pretty 
sure to answer the purpose." 

It is much to be lamented, and we are suf- 
fering for it in mind and body, that in these 
latter days of the Reformation, we have been 
so * dreadfully afraid of superstition, that 
we have at length discarded eveiy wholesome 
and necessary regulation ; and because we do 
not whip our skins like the monks of antiquity, 

Vol. XI. Q we 
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we stuff them till they burst. The consumfw 
tion of animal food in England is by far tot) 
great for the enjoyment of health, and the 
public good of the community. The price of 
provisions becomes much more unreasonaWe; 
our fishery is neglected; and no one benefit 
arises, but that of putting money into this 
pockets of physicians and lawyers ; which they 
never fail to do, who with constant fulness are 
sick in their bodies and ^arrebomfe tti theilf 
tempers. The calendar of the church xjf Eng* 
land, which is moderate enough in its restric- 
tions, would be of infinite service to iis, if it 
were duly observed. I once met with a wise and 
good man, far advanced in years, and of an 
infirm constitution, who assured me he neither 
used nor wanted any other physician. If we 
were to adopt his rule, nature would have that 
seasonable relief which is necessary; our 
health and our spirits would be better ; suicide, 
a growing and tremendous evil, would be less 
frequent ; our fishery would have better en- 
couragMient, a matter of no small weight to 
. a maritime people, whose navigation is theit 
natural defence ; provisions would be cheaper; 
the nation in general would be wiser; and 
perhaps we should also have a better claim to 
the blessing of Hea^ven, if we shewed a more 

pious 
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pious regard to the wholesome regulations of 
the Christian church ; which are now so 
shockingly neglected, that our feasts and 
merry-meetings are on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days (perhaps qn Good-Friday itself), when 
our forefathers of the Reformation, who kept 
up to what they professed, were praying and 
^ing. 

The timei hath come upon many great nao 
tions, wh^n ill principles and self-indiflgence, 
and that infatuation which is the natural con^ 
i&equen(;:q of both, have brought them to ruin ; 
and in all appearance that time is now coming 
upon us. I am persuaded we have sunk ipor^ 
hastily into universal cprruption, from th^ 
sanctified fastings of our Puritans in the days 
of Cromwell; whose rapine and violence, 
wben cqmpared with thqjr affected mortifica- 
tioas» brought a scandal upon all the form^f 
aikd appearances of Religion. Yet such has 
lieen pur destiny, that while we have dropped 
the most religious of t}ieir pra^ctices, yfQ have 
takeiii jup with tbib worst of thejx principleS| 
and are now suffering under the natur4 ^ects 
<^ Ui^m. 
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LETTER IV. 



ON DIVERSIONS. 

IT is laid down as a principle of action by 
most young people of fortune, that there is no 
enjoyment of life without diversion : and this 
is now carried to such excess, that pleasure 
seems to be the great object which has taken 
place of every other. The mistake is very un-' 
happy, as I intend to shew, by taking the 
other side of the question, and proving that 
there is no enjoyment of life without work. 

The words commonly used to signify play, 
are these four ; relaxation, diversion, amuse- 
ment, and recreation. The idea of relaxation 
is taken from a bow, which must be unbent 
when it is not wanted, to keep up its spring. 
Diversion signifies a turning aside from the 
main purpose of a journey to see something 
that is curious and out of the way. Amw^ 
ment means an occasional forsaking o^ the 
Muses, when a student lays aside his oooks. 
Becreation is the refreshing of the spirits when 
they are exhausted with labour, so that they 
may be ready in due time to resume it again. 

From 
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From these considerations it follows, that the 
idle man, who has no work, can have no play; 
for how can he be relaxed who is never bent ? 
how can he turn out of the road, who is never 
in it ? how can he leave the Muses who is 
never with them? how can play refresh him, 
whp is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life^ 
its nature is changed. All rest presupposes la- 
bour ; and the bed is refreshing to a weary 
man ; but when a man is confined to his bed, 
he is miserable, and wishes himself out of it 
He that has no variety can have no enjoy- 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and, in 
the better hours of reflexion, would find a re- 
fuge in labour itself. And, indeed, I appre- 
hend there is not a more miserable, as well as 
a more worthless being, than a young man of 
fortune who has nothing to do but to find 
some new way of doing nothing. A sentence 
is passed upon all poor men, that if they do 
not work they shall not eat ; and it takes ef^ 
feet, in part, against the rich, who, if they are 
not useful in some respect to the public, arie 
pretty sure to become burthensome to them- 
selves. This blessing goes along with every 
useful employment, it keeps a man upon good 
terms with himself, and consequently in good 
Q 3 spirits^ 
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spiritSi and in a capacity of pleasing^ and be^ 
kig pleased with every innocent gratification* 
As labour is necessary to procure an appetite 
to the body, there must also be some previous 
pxercise of the mind to prepare it foi* enjoy- 
ment ; indulgence on any other terms is false 
in itself, and ruinous in its consequences; 
mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gra- 
tification soon terminates in corruption. 

If wecompare the different lots of mankind^ 
we shall find that happiness is much .mor^ 
equally distributed than we are apt to thinks 
when we judge by outward appearance. The 
industrious poor have, in many respects^ more 
€i\joyment of life than the idler sort of gentry, 
who, by their abuse of liberty ^nd wealthy fafl 
into temptations and snares; and in the immo^ 
derate pursuit of imaginary pleasures, find no- 
thing in the end but real bitterness. The re- 
medy of all is in this short sentence, "to he 
useful, is to be happy. " If Ewgenio had followed 
the profession for which his father intended 
him, he might now have been alive, and a 
happy member of society : but his father dy- 
ing when he was young, he used his liberty (as 
he called it) and threw himself upon the world 
as a man of leisure with a sipall fortune. His 
idleness exposed him to bad company, m^io were 

idle 
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idle like himself; they led him into extrava- 
gance ; extravagance led him to gambling, as 
a last resort for the repairing of his fortune ; 
but it had a contrary effect, and completed his 
ruin : his disappointments made him quarrel* 
some, and a quarrel brought on a duel, in 
^ which he lost his life at five and twenty. lu 
this short account of Eugenio you have tfa(S 
history of many- young men of this age, who 
are bewitched with the ideas of liberty and 
pleasure.; but with this difference, that some 
lure destroyed by others, and some destroy 
themselves 

The progress is much the same with a uar 
ticm as with an individual; when ^hey xm 
fropn poverty, activity, and industry, to iai- 
provement, ease, and elegance, they sink intQ 
indofence and luxury, Vhich bring on a ftver 
jwwj ddiriiiun, till haying quarrelled *nipng 
Ihwpsclycs, 4nd turned their swords against 
pae another, they fall by a ^rt pf political 
fuicide, or become a prey to some foreiga 
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LETTER V, 



ON NOVELS. 

WHEN you read for amusement, let your 
mind be turned as much as possible to the real 
transactions of human life, as they are repre- 
sented and commented upon by wise and 
faithful historians ; and beware of throwing 
away your time, as too many now do, by 
giving yourself up to trifling works of imagi- 
nation, of which there is a deluge in the pre- 
isent age, to the subversion of common sense, 
and the general corruption of our principles 
and morals. 

While I was in the shop of a sensible book- 
seller in the country, a young man presented 
himself, who came for some volumes of a 
novel. As soon as he turned his back, ** Sir 
(said the bookseller), our trade is now in a 
manner reduced to this one article of letting 
out novels: that young man has read half 
the novels in my collection ; and when he has 
finished his studies, by reading the other half, 
the ignorance he brought into my shop would 
have done him more good than the knowledge 

he 
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he will carry out of it.'* Many other occur- 
rences have led me to reflect on this fashion, 
which has increased so much of late years, 
as ne^ly to swallow up all other reading; like 
the lean kine of Pharaoh, which swallowed 
up all the fat ones, and did not look the better 
for it 

Consider therefore, before your judgment is 
corrupted, that most novels are exceedingly 
Jean in their matter, to say the best of them* 
Many of them are the cold productions of 
people who write for the fashion (with as much 
indiflference as milliners make caps), without 
any niaterials worth communicating. Others 
are the offspring of a ranibling fancy, which 
puts together a string of incidents^ not one de-* 
gree above the tea-table, and of no more real 
concern than if they were to hold you by the 
ears as some tiresome people do, with an ac* 
count of their dreams ; indeed many of them 
are but the waking dreams of those who know 
neither the world nor themselves. Many of 
them also are mean imitations, which affect 
the style and manner of more successful com- 
positions. Some of them are void of all 
regular design, and made up of heterogeneous 
parts, which have no dependence upon one 
another. 

- — —latl 
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4ath qui splendeat unus et Mlier 



Assuitur pannus- — 

And thus they become like the party-coloured 
jacket of a fool upon the stage of a mounte- 
bank, who sets the rabble a- gape with the low 
and insipid wonders he has collected, to de- 
tain them in his company, and draw the 
money out of their pockets. 

It were well if the reading of novels Were 
nothing worse than the loss of time and 
money, though this is bad enough ; but young 
people will not escape so ; it has generally a 
bad effect upon the mind, and, in some in- 
stances, a fatal effect upon the morals and for- 
tune. In novels, plays, and romances (for 
they have all the same general object, which 
is amusement) good and evil are disguised by 
false colourings and unjust representations. 
The end is, to please : and how is this end 
to be obtained? Nothing will please loose 
people but intrigues and loose adventures; 
nothing will please the unlettered profligate 
but blasphemous sneers upon religion and the 
holy Scriptures; nothing will please the vi- 
cious but the palliation of vice and the con- 
tempt of virtue : therefore novelists and comic 
writers who study popularity, either for ptaisc 
or profit, mix up vice with amiable qualities, 

to 
8 
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to cov^ and recommend it, while virtue is 
compounded with such ingredients as have a 
natural tendency to make it odious. These 
tiicks are put upon the pubUc every day, ajsd 
they take those for their benefactors who thuii 
inipose upon them. 

But novels vitiate the taste while they cor- 
rupt the manners : through a desire pf capti- 
vating the imagination, they fly above nature 
and reality ; their characters are all ovw- 
charged, and their incidents boil over with 
improbabilities and absurdities. The imagi* 
nation^ thus fed with wind and flatulence^ 
loses its relish for truth, and can bear nothing 
that is ordinary : so that ih^ reading of no* 
vels is to the mind what dram-drinking is to 
the body ; the palate is vitiated, the stomach 
is squeamish, the juices are corrupted, the di<« 
gestion is spoiled, and life can .be kept up 
only by that which is supernatural and violent 
The gamester who accustoms himself to violent 
agitations, can find no pleasure unless his 
passions are all kept upon the stretch, likv 
the rigging of a ship in a storm ; his amuse- 
ment is in racks, tortures, and even madness 
itself: and such is the taste of tliose who ha* 
bituate their imaginations to the flights and 
extravagancies of modern romances. 

It 
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It is a certain proof that a nation is become 
degenerate in sense, in learning, in oeconomy, 
in morals, and in religion, when they are mn- 
ning thus after shadows, and neglecting all 
that is useful and valuable in life. The polite 
author of the Travels of Cyrus, describing the 
aftate of the Medes when their empire was de- 
clining, gives a lively picture of that literary 
corruption, which is the never-failing attendant 
upon luxury and a dissolution of morals: 
•*' Solid knowledge was looked upon as con- 
trary to delicacy of manners ; agreeable trif- 
ling, fine-spun thoughts, and lively sallies of 
imagination, were the only kinds of wit ad- 
mired there: no sort of writing pleased but- 
amusing fictions ; where a perpetual succes- 
sion of events surprised with their variety, 
without improving the understanding, or en- 
nobling the heart." 

I have sometimes been struck with the re- 
flexion, that few writers, who forge a series of 
events, look upon their attempt in a serious 
light, and consider the hazard of the under- 
taking; how they are in continual danger of 
giving us false notions of the consequences of 
human actions, and of misrepresenting the 
ways of Divine Providence ; for the ways of 
men, so far as they are passive under the con- 
sequences 
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sequences of their own actions, aie the ways 
of God. When we confine ourselves to real 
life, and are content with describing facts, 
with the consequences that actually followed 
them, we may be unable to trace the designs 
of Providence, but then we do not misrepre- 
sent them; and the time will come when God 
will be justified in all those complicated events, 
which we are unable now to reconcile with 
the known laws of justice and goodness. 
But when we dare to settle the fate of imagi- 
nary characters, we take the providence of 
God out of his hands, assuming an office for 
which no man is fit, and in which he cannot 
miscarry without some danger to himself and 
others. For example ; a writer may ^ even 
mean well, and yet through short-sightedness 
and mistake, may bring virtue into distress 
under such circumstances as Providence, per- 
haps, never did nor will, and thereby may 
bring discouragements upon virtue, and even 
throw it into despair ; he may give to vice 
that success which it never had, nor will hav^ 
so long as God governs the world. 

To counterbalance this danger, Lord Bacon 
observes, that, "in works of imagination there 
is liberty of representing virtue and vice in 
their proper colours, with their proper rewards; 

and 
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tnd to Correct, as it were, the commoa course 
lathings, and satisfy the principles of justice^ 
l)y which the mind of a reader is influenced-** 
In this respect, works of genius have an ad- 
Tantage above real history, and may be ad^ 
mitted, provided tlie writer himself is of sOUnd 
ju^ment, and influenced by principles* of truth 
and justice. 

If, when you have weighed these things. to* 
gether, you should suspect ths^t I have been 
too nice and severe, consider that it is better to 
err on the side of caution and prudence^ and 
that I may say for itiyself what the apostle 
said upon a like occasion, / am Jealom <wer 
^au with a godly jealousy. 

Upon the whole, life is a serious thing, and 
all events are at God's disposal ; and as the 
good and evil of this world, trajisient and mo- 
mentary as it is, stands connected with the 
good and evil of the next, which is pei*petual, 
it is dangerous to trifle with it, as they are 
tempted to do, who address themselves only to 
&e passions of men, without having s^y prin- 
ciples of truth >and justice to restrain them. 

I do not say, that you should abstain from 
ttll fiction, as such ; for there is much profit- 
able fiction. I could name several things which 
you may read in this way with safety and im- 
provement: 
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praveihent: Gil Bias is a romance of the first 
class, in excellent French, distinguished by 
ikiany capital strokes of good sense and ori- 
ginal wit; the narrative of Rolando, the cep^- 
teih of the robbers, when we consider the cha- 
racter and profession of the person who deM- 
vets it, is one of the liighest-wrought satires 
upon the fbHies of parental indulgence in edu- 
cation that is any Avhere to be met with. I 
mean therefore to give you warning, that as 
fiction is now managed in plays and novels, it 
k proper to be upon your guard against it 
And let me caution you against all such pro- 
ductions of wit as make too free with religion, 
tvtn with the errors of it ; the mind by sport- 
iftg with great subjects, will be accustomed to 
make dishonourable associations, and to losel 
much of that seriousness and veneration whicli 
is due to things of eternal moment. I ques- 
tion whether any man can read Swiff s Tale of 
dTubi or Don Quevedo's Visions, without find- 
ing himself the worse for it. In regard to all 
such indiscreet applications of wit, every 
young student may guard his mind and rectify 
his judgment, by reading Mr. Collier's View of 
the Profaneness and Immorality of the English 
Stage ; a book which brought Dryden himself 
to repentance, and does indeed beggar every 

work 
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work upon the same argument; it is the tri- 
unoph of wit over scurrility ; of piety over 
profaneness; of learning over ignorance; and 
of Christianity over atheism. 

There is a practice common with our febu- 
listS) moralists^ and romance writers, which 
is contrary to fact and nature, and therefore is 
absurd in itself, while it is disrespectful and 
injurious to true religion, though it wonder- 
fully captivates the fancy of some people, who 
admire what is exotic, without considering 
whether it is reasonable. Our writers have a 
favourite practice of recommending wisdom 
and morality, and many admirable virtues, to 
Christian readers, in a Turkish dress ; but is it 
not dishonest to give to the Koran the honour 
of those sentiments, and that illumination, 
which the author himself derived from a 
higher source? It ought to raise our indigna- 
tion to ,see the imagery, eloquence, and pu- 
rity of the Scripture, giving dignity to the 
antichristian spirit of Mahometan infidels. 
This is an offence of the same kind with what 
some learned critics have supposed to have 
been prohibited under the terms of the third 
commandment, " thou shalt not apply the 
name of God to a vanity, that is, to a heathen 
idol." For it seems not much less injurious, 

to 
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to take the pure and exalted doctrines of the 
Christian philosophy, and put them into the 
mouths of narrow-minded, barbarous, bi-* 
gotted, malicious, ilUterate Musulmen, by sup^ 
posing them to talk and moralize in the supe* 
nor strain of a well-informed Christian ; and 
to invigorate their speech with the powers of 
learning, like classical scholars who have stu- 
died oratory and elegance all their lives; 
though the Turk is a professed enemy to lite- 
rature. This plan exposes us to another. in-* 
convenience; that if we speak in charactei^ 
we must speak with veneration of the religion 
of Mahomet, and call it our most holy faith i 
and the impostor who invented it must be 
our holy prophet ; which though it is biit flc* 
tion, yet such is the weakness of the human 
mind, and the force of custom, that we may 
tell lies, or hear them told, till we believe 
them; and speak respectfully of Mahomet, 
tiU we think but meanly of the Gospel The 
Adoenturer has great merit as a work of moral 
instruction and entertainment, ^nd may be 
read with great advantage by young persons 
who would be aware of the ways of the world, 
and the sn?u-es that are laid to ruin inno- 
cence: in many respects the Adventurer is 
superior to the Spectator, and the author seems 
Vol. XL R to 
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to have written with an excellent mtention: 
but he has JtoQ frequently indulged that idle 
liumour of laying his scenes upon Tuikish 
ground, and conveying his precepts in Turkish 
attire. 

Th^ lives of men famous in their generation^ 
as saints, martyrs, scholars, philosophers, soIt 
diers ; and of those who were singyLariy in» 
famous, as impostors, thieves, murderars, ty» 
rants, usurpers, &g. if feithftilly repres^tedi 
will instruct while they entertj^in, and exhibit 
good and evil in their true colours, to much 
better effect than the thin-spun long-winded 
letters of Richardson, the incoherent ramblings 
of Sterne, or the low scenes of Smollett, &a 
which leave behind them but little worth re^ 
taining. - 
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ON THE trSE OF ^MATHEMATICAL LEARNIN(S^* 

A YOUNG member of the univcrsiiy of 
Oxford being directed by his tutor to the 
study of Euclid's Elements with the rest of his^ 
dass, remonstrated against it to 'his compa* 
nions as a useless undertaking: " What,'* 
said hCj " does the man think my fkther ' in- 
tends me for a carpenter?" Many other 
sfcholars of more wit than experience are under 
the same mistake : they think the mathema- 
tical* sciences are of no benefit, but to those 
who are to make either a practical or a profes- 
sfional use of them. It must be owned, that 
their application to the business of life is 
chiefly in mechanics, astronomy, navigation, 
perspective, the military arts of fortifying and 
attacking of places, surveying of land, and 
the like. And where would be the harm, if 
a gentleman of fortune, Avho has leisure to 
know every thing, should know some of these 
things ? But the use of mathematical learning 
is by no means confined to practical arts and 
necessary computations : it i$ eminently ser- 
k S viceable 
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viceable to improve and strengthen the intel- 
lectual faculties, and render them more fit for 
every kind of speculation. Geometry is a sort 
of logic, wherein quantities are the objects of 
argumentation : and the method of arguing 
is so strict, that the . order of a demonstration 
cannot be followed without that unremitting 
attention, Avhich Avhen it once becomes habi- 
tual to the mind, will be transferred to all 
Other subjects. The memory will be better 
able on every occasion to assist the judgment 
in comparing what went before with what 
comes after, and thence deducing a conclusion 
Avith precision. Logic teaches the art of de- 
ducing some third proposition from the com- 
parison of two others in a syllogism : but a 
geometrical demonstration being frequently a 
scries of such syllogisms, habituates the un- 
derstanding to a ifiore orderly arrangement of 
complicated ideas ; for if the order is broken 
the proof is deficient. Method is of the first 
importance in all subjects, to give a discourse 
the two excellencies of force and perspicuity ; 
and no practice is so proper to communicate 
this art of methodizing as the forms of reason- 
ing in geometry. We have a remarkable in- 
stance of the eflicacy of this practice in the 
tlieologipal writings of Dr. Barrow, to whose 

skill 
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skill in geometry it may be imputed in greit 
measure, that he has divided and disposed hid 
subjects with so much art and judgment, as to 
exhaust their matter, and render them intelli- 
gible in every part 

But even to omit this analogical use of geo- 
metry, the science is necessary in itself to give 
an understanding of many things, which 
ought to be known by men of a liberal educa- 
tioB. Geography can be understood but very 
imperfectly without it: and the arts of pro- 
jection, which teach us how to represent the 
face of the world in perspective, are as enter- 
taining as they are useful. Every curious 
mind must be delighted with the operations 
of trigonometry; which enables us to measure 
with certainty such quantities and distances 
as are inaccessible : which to an ignorant per- 
son seems impossible, as if there were some, 
magic in the work : but it is the general ob- 
ject of all mathematical reasoning, from 
known quantities to find . others that are un- 
known, by means of certain relations subsist- 
ing between them. 

There is scarcely any thing in nature more 

wonderful to a contemplative person, and 

more worthy to be studied, than the effect of 

certain proportions in the tli^ory gf musift 

R 3 VhicU 
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l^icfa can never be examined and understood 
"without some knowledge of the doctrine con-^. 
cerning the composition and resolution of 
fatio^^ a curious and usefnl branch of the msL^. 
thematics. Pythagoras was so captivated 
with the mathematical sections of a musical 
string, and their practical application to some 
other arts, that he is reported to have exhorted 
his disciples, as he lay upon his death-bed, to 
study the monochord. And all this, as a 
matter of contemplation for the improvement 
^d enlargement of the mind, is worth the 
attiention of a scholar, though he nevar in^ 
tends to strike a note of music all the days of 
his life. How ignorant and even barbarous, 
would it be in a gentlepian of education to re^ 
monstrate, that all this is nothing to him, be* 
caufiie his father did not intend hi\n for a 
fiddler! 

In philosophy, especially under thp present 
state of it, the use of mathematical learning 
is unquestionable. What gentleman of taste 
would not envy Sir George Shuckb^rgh foi* 
his late learned labours upon the Alps, where^ 
b6 h^ the opportunity of trying so many cu-? 
lions experiments, by an application of tho 
jN-esent theory of that useful instiument the 
iDarometerii ^ improved by Mi:. Df Luc i' 
- ■ ' Buf 
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Bdt ii0r geiitleman can be qualified* to ^dnnse 
btmsetf nmd jerve the public in that way^ witli* 
OQt some cbpsiderable skill in calculation^ th§ 
experiments being very intVicatc, and abound- 
ing with niceties which must be accurately 
toderstood and attended to. 

A course of the most ingeniously contrived 
experiments on the velocity of projectiles, and 
the resistance of the air to bodies moving 
swiftly in it^ were inveirted by the late Mu 
Bobins the engineer, which for their elegance 
are by no means beneath the admiration of a 
scholar ; who will never repent of the kibour 
necessary for understanding them. They 
have bee* farther carried on very lately from 
small arms to ordnance by Dr. Huttoh^ a 
member of the Royal Society. Whatever the 
vahie of these experiments may be in them- 
selves (and they are chiefly valuaWe fo military 
artists) they have had at least one good effect, 
in which all men of literature have an interest; 
they have given occasion to a discourse' from 
the late worthy president Sir John Pringl^ 
which for its learning, curiosity, elegance of 
Srtyte, and propriety of oratory, must be adr 
mired by all judges as a pattern in that kind of 
writing. 

R 4 Now 
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Now I have carried you thus far into the 
uses of mathematical learning, let me warn 
you against the danger we are under from the 
abuses of it. Mankind are very ingenious in 
using things ; and they are almost as inge- 
nious in abusing them. That great and good 
man bishop Berkeley brought a heavy charge 
against the mathematicians of his age ; first, 
becai|se they deviated wantonly, and with 
some perplexity and apparent^ contradiction, 
into a boundless field of useless subtilties. 
And secondly, because many of them were 
found to be ill affected to the greatest subjects 
of religion, which are infinitely more import- 
ant in human life. It has been said that he 
carried the matter too far, and laid himself 
open to the criticisms of his adversaries ; but 
he had too much learning and too much 
mcuteness to make himself ridiculous in the 
management of any argument. There was 
some foundation of truth in what he advanced: 
for if the mind is not upon its guard, a ma-^ 
thematician is disposed to look for that sort 
pf sensible demonstration in other subjects, 
which is to be found only when we reason 
about quantities; and therefore he reject^ 
much truth with a high hand, as if it wer^ 
deficient in point of (evidence : which is un- 
reasonable 
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reasonable and absurd. I am as. perfectly 
convinced, that there was such a man as Ju- 
lius Ciesar, and that he was murdered in the 
Capitol at Rome, as I am that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right ones : 
but I am not convinced upon the same kind 
of evidence : I cannot prove it by lines and 
angles. What then ? I can no more doubt of 
the one than of the other : but I believe the 
one on visible descriptive evidence, depending 
upon certain axioms, or undeniable truths re* 
lating to quantities : and I believe the other 
on undeniable testimony, and the coins sub- 
sisting every where at this day, which bear his 
image and superscription, as also by his wri- 
tings, which no man living was able to forge. 
I must therefore believe that there really was 
such a person, or I could soon shew you, that 
J must believe something more incredible; 
and that would be just as irrational as to deny 
a geometrical proposition with its own proper 
evidence. 

The ingenious Mr. Robins above mentioned, 
who as a mathematician, a dextrous experi- 
mentalist, and a writer of a clear and classical 
style, was equal to most men living, was so 
' unaccountably wild in his reasonings on some 
pther subjects, that I have been told, he l^eld 

the 
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the doctrine of future punishment to be a 
foblcy because he could not see a soul burned 
at 'Cbaring'Cross : as if the Scripture could 
not be true, because it is not a book of geo-f 
metry ; or there could be no future state, be- 
cause we cannot prove it by an air pump. 
De Moivre, another eminent mathematician^ 
who left France as a protestant refugjee^ is 
said to have derided himself afterwards for 
leaving his country to preserve his religion, 
which he lost past recovery when he had beeii 
some time in England. I had occasion once 
tO' enquire after a great proficient in mathema- 
tical learning, whose works I had seen while 
I had no knowledge of his person. My book* 
seller at London, of whom I enquired, gave 
me a particular account of him ; adding to 
the rest, that he was a true mathematiciariy 
for he was a great rep^ohate^ aird every word 
he spoke was attended with an oath. I men- 
tion this, to shew, that a notion had gone 
abroad, whether justly or not, that the gene^ 
rality of mathematicians are disposed, as such, 
to irreligion and profaneness. Two reasons 
may be given for this, supposing it to be true. 
The mathematics are open to students who 
have not had the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, and want the assistance of collateral 

learning 
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learning to open their minds, and keep them 
within the bounds of truth and modesty. 
And as the fashion of the last ind present age, 
with the fame so justly attributed to our great 
Newton, have placed the inathematical sci- 
ences so much higher than they used to be in 
the scale of literature, students who excel ia 
them are under a temptation, incident to u$ 
all, to over-rate themselves and their know- 
ledge. Thus they fell into vanity, pedantry, 
Barrow-mindedness, and scepticism ; neglect*, 
}i>^ and even despising all other learning, 
which is equally, and, in some respects more 
valuable, for improving the heart and rectify-^ 
ing the judgment: ignorant of things, with, 
which they are most intimately concerned ;* 
jmd placing all their pride in a sort of learn- 
ing, to the exercise of which perhaps, th^ 
will never be called, when they come forth 
into the business of life. 

One thing I would whisper in the ^ar of 
scepticism before I quit the present subject, 
which is this ; that the more a niau kiiows^: 
the farther he sees into truth : as he sees ferv 
thcr into truth, the objects of his belief will be 
continually increasing : and therefore Doubts 
ing, as such, is not a sign of wisdom : as he 
advances in knowledge, he will find by ^xperi-* 
once tjiat be doubted from ignorance. 

LETJEI^ 
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LETTER VII. 

On Reading and Pronunciation. 

. YOU are sensible we have taken some 
pains, and with good reason, in the practice 
of reading with propriety. It is a matter of 
the last importance in education, though too 
generally neglected : in public schools it is 
seldom thought of. Several years are spent in 
charging the memory with words, while few 
days are employed in forming the voice and 
judgment to utter them in a powerful and 
agreeable manner. 

A scholar may be such in theory, when his 
head is stored with languages, and he can in- 
terpret the writings of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; but he is no scholar in practice till he 
can express his own sentiments in a good style, 
and speak them in a proper manner. A mathe- 
matician understands the rationale. of musical 
sounds ; but the musician, who chaims the ear, 
and touches the passions, is he who can com- 
bine sounds agreeably, according to the rules 
of art in composition, and perform them well 
upon an instrument The dead philosophy of 

music 
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music in the head of a mathematician is like 
the learning of a Greek and Latin scholar, 
who can neither write nor read ; and there are 
many such to be found. 

There are two great faults in reading which 
people fall into naturally ; and there is another 
fault which is the work of art, as bad, in my 
opinion, as either of the former: it is common 
with those who are untaught, or ill taught, or 
have a bad ear, to read in a lifeless insipid tone, 
without any of those artificial turnings of the 
voice which give force and grace to what is de- 
livered. When a boy takes a book into his 
hand he quits his natural speech, and either falFs 
into a whining canting tone, or assumes a stiff 
pnd formal manner, which has neither life nor 
meaning. Observe the same boy when he is at 
play with his companions, disputing, reason- 
ing, accusing, or applauding, and you will hear 
him utter all his words with the flexures which 
are proper to the occasion, as nature and pas- 
sion, and the matter dictates. Why does he 
not read as forcibly as he speaks ? This he 
would soon do, if he were to consider, that 
reading is but another sort of talking. He that 
jpads, talks out of a book ; and he that talks, 
reads without book; this is all the difference: 
theiefbre let a boy consider with himself, how 

he 
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li^ would talk what he is reading, and then he 
will drop the formal tone he had assumed^ and 
pronounce easily and naturally, 

The sense of a passage depends so much on 
Ac emphasis witli which it is uttered, that if 
3rou read without emphasis, the matter iS dead 
and unaffecting: if you lay it on the wrong 
void, you alter the sense. Trite examples have 
been given of sentences which have as many 
meanings as words when the emphasis is di^ 
feoently placed. Thus, if the qnestion tfrere 
asked, Do you ride to London to-day 9 Place the 
accent on the first word, the sense is. Do you f 
Or do you not ? If you place it on the second, 
it means. Do you go yourself \ or does somebody 
else go for you ? Lay it on the third, it means, 
Do you go on horseback^ or onfoot^ &c. ? On 
the fourth, it asks, whether you go so far as 
London, or only part of the way ? Oh the fifth, 
it is, do you ride to London, or to some other 
place ? If you lay it on the two last, it asks, 
whether you go there to-day, or at some other 
fime ? 

This example Is sufficient to shew, that you 
must understand the meaning of a sentence be- 
fore you can pronounce it right; and that if 
you pronounce it wrong the meaning cannot 
be understood by another person. To hear any 

one 
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one reading in a single unvaried note or moiK>- 
tone, without expressing the sen^e^ islikeloob>- 
ing upon 9. right line which haa no variety of 
flexure to entertain the eye : and if he reads 
with a false emphasis, he makes the sense ab- 
surd and ridiculous. Many instances liavebeeft 
reported to illustrate this absurdity. They teU 
lis of a reader, who in delivering that passage 
of scripture from the reading desk, ** He said 
unto them, saddle tlie ass, and they saddled 
him," unfortunately laid the accent on the 
last word ; by which the sentence was made to 
'^gnify, that the man was saddled instead of 
his beast. ; 

The want of art and skill, especially in a 
matter where it is of real consequence, is unr 
pardonable in a person of a liberal education: 
but it is equally offensive to read with too much 
«rt. Ne quidnimisy is to be observed here as in 
other pases. Affectation is disgusting wherever 
it is to be found ; it betrays a want of judg-* 
ment iiT the speaker, and none ever admire it 
but the illiterate, who are not prepared to make 
proper distinctions. We are never more justly 
offended, than when an attempt is made to sup- 
prise us with unreasonable rant, with grimace 
and distortion, and such other emotions as are 
ijot justified by the matter delivered, and de^ 
2 stroy 
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$troy the effect of it with those who have 
judgment to see through the artifice. When a 
speaker seema to expect that I should be sur- 
prised, and J am not ; when he shews me, that 
he is endeavouring to lead my passions where 
they cannot follow, it occasions a very dis* 
agreeable sensation. Affectation, though it is 
always out of place, and seldom fails to defeat 
its own intentions, is never more so than when 
it appears in the pulpit or the reading desk; 
where it is shocking to see the . airs of the 
theatre, and to hear a preacher enforcing his 
observations with the voice of an actress ex- 
piring upon the stage. 

What is unnatural cannot be just ; and no- 
thing can be affecting which is not natural. 
Therefore, in all reading, we must have regaid 
to the sense, to the matter, and the occasion : 
then we shall read with propriety, and what 
we deliver will have the proper effect. 

One rule ought never to be forgotten ; that 
the reader or speaker should seem to feel- in 
himself what he delivers to others ; si vis me 
stere dolendum est ipsi tibi. The principle is 
certain, and even mechanical ; for in all ma- 
chines, no part moves another without be- 
ing first moved itself. This is the soul of all 
elocution, witl^ whijpl]^ a common beggar at a 

door 
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door >has^he powers of Ian orator, and without 
which, alf the rules of art are cold and insignia 
ficant. A barrel-organ can he made to play a 
most elaborate piece of music truly and cor- 
/ect^'; but the sounds want that animation 
which they receive from the finger of a living 
piayer, who is himself delighted with what be 
is performing. 

For practice in reading, a plain narrative has 
not variety enough to exercise the different 
turns of the voice : speeches, reasonings, con- 
troversies, and dialogues are more proper; and 
there is great choice in the Scriptures. The 
speeches of St. Paul to Agrippa, Festus, and 
the Jews ; his reasonings in the Epistle to the 
Romans ; the conversation of the Jews with 
the man that was born blind ; are all excellent 
to teach propriety and force of expression. 
Some of the Night-Thoughts of Dr. Young are 
so difficult, that they cannot be expressed with- 
out some study and a perfect understanding of 
the sense ; but when understood, they will 
contribute much to farther improvement, I' 
am cautious of recommending speeches in 
plays ; not only because the matter is too often 
corrupting, but because there is danger of fall- 
ing from thence into an affected over-strained 
manner, which is always to be avoided. 

VOL. XX. s The 
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The prose pieces of Swift are so correct and 
humorous, and are stored with such variety of 
speech^ reasoning, and dialogue, that they 
cannot be read without advantage ; and there- 
fore I would recommend them to your perusal 
for this purpose. In a future letter I shall 
give you some advice about style and compo- 
sition. 
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LETTER VIIL 



ON STTLE* 



By a style iu writing we mean that laii«- 
guage in which an author expresses the mat^ 
ter he is writing upon ; afid a good style is 
constituted by proper words in proper jiilaces. 

A complete sentence is called a period; 
which consists of several members or clauses, , 
and those members are composed of single, 
'words. Short periods are fit for light and fa- 
miliar compositions, as epistles and dialogues. 
Long periods are proper to more grave and 
stately discourses, . as set speeches, historical 
narrations, and moral or theological essays. 
It is a great point of art, and requires much 
experience, to accommodate the length and 
form of a period to the matter treated of, or 
the particular passion to which the writer ad- 
dresses himself These are niceties which I 
/shajyi not dwell upon, as belonging more pro^ 
perly to the figures of rhetoric: but give you, 
instead of them, this general rule, that no 
period ought to be so long, orjio complicated^ 
as to be obscure; for durkncssi in language, 
8 S like 
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like the darkness of the night, takes a\vay 
the sight of all objects^ so that they are with- 
out effect, however great and excellent they 
may be in themselves. To avoid thife evil, be 
sure that you understand the connexion of 
what you say, and forbear to embarrass your 
Uttkences #itH frcqiient dntt impertinent ^a- 
Trcritheies, which MjiJ^en 6nly becatise youbr 
ideias ait not Regularly disposed in ybur minfl 
wheift fdn cominit theiii to paper. You tnuA 
''also be deiV in the grammar 6f yotir tex^es- 
sipns, for fabe grammar defiles a sentence 
^nd adhiits of no apology. The best wdrd'you 
can iise to denote -any thing, is that wtoifl 
wMch is ^fypKed to it in the common conver- 
iration of tho* ^ho speak correctly in "their 
'own language. If there is a native Engli^ 
•word fcfr your purpose, always useft inpre- 
^ference to one of Greek or Roman extraction. 
You cannot iiibagiiifehow the seAse of any te- 
' course -is '^^keried by siiperfluous ^ords, uu- 
•neceseary epithets, und far-fetched expres- 
^gionfik Nothing but pedantry and affectatioh 
Hcan tempt you* to use debility' instead of iMftalf- 
ness; y^a/idx/y for foolishness-; or^trility f6T 
chrldiishness ; unless, perhaps, dn some ocea- 
isions, when we are driven to a variety oifteflfis 
to arwd the pwcrty ©f Tq)(?titkNft. vA cn^Ms 
• - - choice 



choice of fine words, for the embellbhmentbf 
pur diction upon a common subject, is as 
disgu^tiifg as an affected theatrical air in pro* 
Qunciation, and is analogous to a foppishness 
of appearance in our persons : the fop shew* 
you, that he means to be more than a gen- 
tlrai^n, and the affected writer wcfuld be 
spip/^thing more than a scholaf» \ cannot 
b^Ip j^ing pleased and edified with ^. Herr 
Tjey's Meditatipns among the Tombfi, y^^^Pi 
tljg atteptfon is kept up by tl^e dippsitioi^i^jg 
t^e s^cqnery, apd the ch0.ice.9f tlje m|itter> 
^Jb^ch is forcibly and patbet^c^y expresiSOji; 
butt I fiijid myself often hurt by tb^ intrQtl^0n 
tion 9^ ^ome fine word where a plain one ;\^iQul(i 
have done better, and would have been noior^ 
propter to the solemnity of the Qccaslo^ la 
i^p^e other o^ his Meditations, where the 
inatter is not sp ^striking, and more thinly, 
spread, the pedantry is upardoQajbl^ and the 
affectation altogether syrfqiting) thoiigh hw 
^anijLer 13 greatly adi9ired by person^ of little 
judgment . ^ ^ 

If the mind is sincere, it cannot be hunting 
for curious terms while it i3 impressed with 
deep sentimwits, which will never fail to bring 
their word^ with them. When the mind is at 
t^esamp time greatly and impertinently em? 

. s 3 ployed. 
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ployed, it will be under the like suspicion with 
an actress upon the stage, who is seen to be 
solicitous about the plaits of her cloaths, while 
she is uttering sentiments of 'horror and de- 
spair. 

Let me also caution you against pedantio 
innovations in your spellingy which some 
vriters are attempting; to introduce amongst 
us. There are instances where a reforma- 
tion in this respect may be reasonable and 
proper-; but I have seen many improvements 
which are improper and absurd, because 
our derivatives have come down to us from 
the Latin through t^e medium of French, and 
cannot be reduced to the Latin itself without 
violence. ' If the principle should be admitted, 
•whither will it carry us? If you write Jhrish 
instead of ^urisk, because it comes from 
fiortOy then you ought also to write^re, in- 
stead o^ flower^ because it comes from^o^, 
which has no w in it. 

A style easy, j^asant, correct, and properly 
adorned, is of great value, because it gives 
life and beauty to every subject it sets forth. 
It is like the rich and improved soil of a gar- 
den, which adds to the size and form of every 
vegetable planted in it How much less inter* 
psting are the ^tions of C«sar, when Hirtiu3 
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has the telling of them ; but in his own style • 
there is magia 

When a writer has a bad design, and would 
xecommend to us any fitlse and dangerous opi- 
nions, a good style has a very bad effect; as 
the soil of a garden, M^hich improves whole- 
some vegetables^ gives strength and magnitude 
to weeds. Men of ill principles know this; 
and are therefore very attentive and curious 
to please a reader's ear with elegance of ex- . 
pression and propriety of language. A devil 
imdressed would be but little able to make his 
way in this world. 

To form an English style, you must be cou-, 
^ersant with the best English writers: you 
must not only read them, but converse -with' 
them, and live with them ; weighing thdr 
expressions and imbibing their phraseology 
into your constitution: for which purpci^e^ 
you will do well if you extract what is most 
worthy of observation, and place it in a col- 
lection, that it may remain with you. 

The authors I would recommend for this, 
purpose are Bacon (Lord Verulam), Swift 
South, Sprat, Addison, Roger North, and* 
Dr. Middleton, Lord Bacon excels in richness 
of metaphor, andn^aj^sty of diction; as you 
yill isoon discover, if you read attentively his 
s 4 " Ad'- 
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J^vwaeement of Learning, a fiece jyi^bidt 
every Englisli scholar should alrncst know by 
l|eart : but as the English language has re- 
ceived maay alterations since Bacon's tinae^ 
some of his phrases are now too fojinal and 
obsolete^ Swift has such vigour^ clearnessi 
^d plainness in his style as will never be txr 
ceeded ; and his writing may be taken as the 
standard of the English language. South haft 
strength and ornament ; and exclu^ve of the: 
goodness of bis matter, is one ef the finesfcr 
4eclaimefs in the world. Sprats in, his History 
of the Royal Society, is free and elegant to the^ 
highest deg^ee^ but rather too florid. When 
it is seen that the slyle is ovemiuch refioed^ 
we think a writer has a design upon idSi and 
take offence at it. Dr. North,^ Master of Tri- 
nky College in Cambridge, nel&t afler Barrow^ 
ftnd Greek professor, was so captivated with. 
Sprat's History, that he said he would be ccm«' 
iOfkt to read no other book for a whole year,, 
if he mig^t acquire I^ it the style of that 
writer*. 

Roger North is excellent at a nan'ative: his 
language is animated, forcible, and hupiorous;, 
but he is apt to transgress by introducing 

• Life of Sir Dudley and Dr, John North, bjr Rogtrf 

exotic 
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^f%otic wordfr aad exprestsions. MidUletcm iiu 
his EfDglish is a pattern ot classical art ancb 
ekgance. The <;oIouiing of honest writem 
,afiay be compaied tp the beauties of a flover; 
but MkkUeton's ornauients ane the colpuia off 
a saaLe: ami therefore ne young raam shouldl 
venture to impcQve himself ' from suc& an 
aul^hor, till he is settled in his principles, ancfr 
can distinguish with safety between tbe 
maenner and the matter, the art and the arti^ 
ficen 

. Pryden never wrote much prose; but what 
ke did write is capital in its kind : it is nervous: 
in the sense, and highly adorned in the 
yeriods. 

Tbare is another excellent English writer but 
little knpwn, Dn Young, the father of the 
poet, who, in his two volumes of Sermons, 
discovers such strength and propriety of ex- 
poession, with such chaste a^nd genuine 'oma* 
nients of style, that he must charm and im- 
piove every judicious reader; for his materials 
are as excellent as the workmanship. ' < ' t 

Anson's Voyage is a fine correct narrative, 
and a pattern in that sort of writing: I think . 
H the nearest of any work we have in English 
to Caesar's Commentaries. In some of the 
prose pieces of Dr. Johnson^ especially his 

latter 
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latter political pamphlets, yea will find dl 
the beauties of style and expression : of which, 
HOtwithstanding some very pardonable singu-^ 
larities,. we must allow him to be a great 
master; and you may depend on him also as a 
friend to truth and virtue. His Lives of our 
English Poete, lately published, are inimitably 
written ; and while they give you an example 
of style and composition, they will place be- 
fore you, in a striking point of view, the in- 
consistency which is often found \n the humati . 
character. They will shew you how the 
powers of wit and profligacy of morals, manly 
Kterature and childish improvidence, elegance 
of speech and roughness of manners, strength - 
qf imagination and absurdity of principle, are 
tempered together in some of the sons of Par-? 
ixassus; whence you will infer, that virtue is 
preferable to genius, and that integrity without 
learning 15 better th^n learning without so» 
briety. 

Our pleaders at the bar, and people of the 
Jaw, having great practice in the English lan-» 
guage, become well acquainted with the powers 
of it, and many of them have excelled as pat-» 
terns of English eloquence ; of which many 
great examples occur in the charges which arQ 
to be found in the State Trials. 

Sincq 
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Since the time when I attempted to improve 
my English, (which I brought very bad frm 
the University) some new writers have risei^ 
iilto fame, such as Hume, &c. who are to be 
regarded in literature as thieves and assassins 
are in society, and are therefore to be re^ 
with caution, as Middleton their kinsman. 
When truth and elpganc^ meet together, wc 
are safe as well as happy; but it is a dan- 
gerous employment, and scarcely worth the ex- 
periment, to gather flowers upon rottea 
ground, where there is a dirty bottom; whipl^ 
threatens to ^wallow us up. 
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LETTER IX. 

ON THE iDioj^s or ;«ANGyi^O% 1^ 

EVERY language l^as k$ own prQ{)er fopms, 
cT expression^ c^\i<^i^or(if^wy^c\^v^^ 
pr4eties or peculiarities,, If^ wheA ;oil speak 
or write in one lanjguag^ you ni2^^ use of 
tUe idiom proper to ^nothier^^ you are guilt^ 
of what is called a, harbari^ The tjerm 1^ 
ciommonTy applied to ofie^ces against the, 
classical modes of speech, esta&tislie(Il)y the 
authority of the best Writers among the La- 
tins or the Greeks. The Greeks and Romans 
accounted all nations barbarians but them- 
selves; therefore to speak barbarous Latin is 
to speak in that language with the idiom pe« 
culiar to the language of some other nation. 
According to the idiom of the English lan-^ 
guage we use the phrase, to get by hearty 
which the Latins express by mandare menuh 
TMy to commit to memory ; and recitare mt- 
moriter, to repeat by memory : but if you 
were to speak in Latin as you do in Engiisl^ 
and say gigncre cardCy you would be guilty 
of a gross barbarism. We should laugh at a 

French* 
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FrendhAiah, who, speaking of one that came 
to aft untimely end should say, ** he did 
not die hi5 own proper death;" but in 
JVerfch sa prvpre mori is equivalent to what 
we call in English a tuxtural death. How 
Tidictilous it would "sound to us in English, 
if a Frenchman, h)earing one caUing out with 
a loud Voice; -should say, ** he cries with 
his head full ;" but so they express themselves 
i^ their own language: CW^r a pleine Ut^j 
id, to cry with as loud a voice as your heaft 
can bear ; and crier a tue tite^ is to bawl so 
loud as to Ttnd it Languages differ very 
much in the use of the negative: in latin 
and English two negatives make an affirma- 
'tive; in Greek, R-enih, and Italian, they 
arc still negative; as tdscHttura rion m nkntc, 
ed imegna opA com^ " writing knows nothing 
Xltdl. does not ktmo nothing), and yet teaches 
•all things." It is veiy useful to compare 
the proverbial idioms of different languages. 
When we see how they liave adopted dif- 
ferent ideas to express the same sentiment, 
and come by so many different ways, some 
of ttiem very wise and ingenious, to the 
same end, the prospects of the mind are 
greaitly opened and entoged. My meaning 
-may be illustrated by a single instance; We 
say in 'English, to pass the time amy; and 

^ ^ gaming, 
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gaming, or any other like diverson, is called 
pastime ; but in French they affix a moral idea 
to the same expression, and call it titer le tems^ 
to kill time ; as if every vain and useless em* 
ployment were a species of murder, against that 
which is most valuable in this world, and dies 
a natural death much sooner than we could 
wish, and after all will certainly rise up against 
iis in judgment. 

We commonly use the word barbarous to 
denote the cruel spirit of uncivilized and savage 
nations ; but the term originally belonged to 
confusion of speech, or the unintelligible lan- 
guage of a strange people; and it is so applied 
in the Scriptures : If I know not the meaning <f 
the voicey I shall be unto him that speakethz. 
barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a bar- 
barian unto me. A barbarian, therefore, in the 
primitive sense of the word, is a person of a 
strange language: the term itself is derived 
from the word Babel, by a substitjition, which 
is very frequeiit, of one liquiid consonant for 
another ; and it is remarkable that the word 
Babel, as a monument of the confusion which 
happened there, has passed into all languages: 
the Greeks have it in their j3af e«f oy, G^juSaiirM, 
for |3aA€aii/w, to Stammer; whence the Latin 
barbm^uSf balbus, and balbutio; the French 
babiller; the English babble, babbler, &c. 

5 LET- 
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LETTER X. 



ON THE USE OF HISTORf. 

IN a former letter I have mentioned history 
as an amusement; but here I mean to re- 
commend it as a science. To persons of a pri- 
vate station, it is not requisite : but to every 
. gentleman, who may be called to an active 
and public life in the service of his country^ 
it is absolutely necessary. The higher his 
rank, the more necessary is this science : if he 
is a prince, he is under greater obligation to 
study history than any pf his subjects. 

History shews us the laws of different coun- 
tries, and the manners of different ages ; the 
principles on which empires have ri^en to 
power and greatness, and the errors by which 
they have declined and fallen into decay. It 
teaches us the fatal effects of intestine divi- 
sions, whether arising from the mercenary 
views of self-'intetest and ambition, or from 
visionary ideas of liberty and false principles 
of policy. These things are worth the const* 
deration of Englishmen at all times, especi- 
ally at present I am sorry to say it of my 

country- 
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countrymen, (who in the main are a sensible 
and generous people;) but, they are factious 
by nature, and are unhappily encouraged to 
opposition by the present turn of their educa- 
tion. Those false ideas, of liberty^ govern- 
ment, and power, of which we are now reaping 
the fhiits, have been propagated atnong them 
ftNr inany years past, and with as much assi^ 
diiity as if the salvation of the people iiadde"^ 
pf$oded;upoQi:thein. From the doctrines of 
Atgernoa Sydney and Mr. ^Locke, which have 
so ikttg been held in adnmatton, rebqllfoti 
hath grown up as naturally as thorns anS 
tiitstie* spring from their proper sceifo. Thert 
dectriaes were ei^plcded iong ago by an afble 
writer, whose work being unpopular -at th6 
thWe of its publtcation, when parties ran very 
hi^iiii this country, hath fallen into obiivton.- 
ffist»ry n«y *in good measure ^dispd "thii 
t&faiwifi,''by "teaching you, that theie neven- ^^as 
an insftebce^^f any government arising ftoai 
cbmpaot' nnd the genrral cament of the people; 
fmm wbeace our theorists suppose all govem-^ 
ments-tD hsi^ bem derived. The idea is an 
a^uniity; because kings, as the fatliers c^ 
fkniivesy i were -prior to their sutgects. All the 
gtact^kii^doms of the earth either oame by 
itesceiit,(or«iieregai&cd^by<;on€pie8t; asnd he 

who 
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vho gave the victory gave the kingdom*. Mn . 
Selden waaof opiuioo^ that there 13 actually 
uo power upon earth but the power of the. 
sword. So I think; but theu I must hav^ 
leave to add^ that this power of the sword be« 
longs properly jto him who created the iron o^ 
it; an4 that the ^word held by government 
for the taking away of any man's life^ is held 
by his commission; the reason gf which ii 
plain -enough^ if this were a place to insist 
upon it 

History will shew you the comparative in^ 
conyeniencies of the different sorts of govern^ 
ment^ : that popular governments, especially 
the aristocratic, are the most expensive and 
tyrannical That when liberty ia rampant^ 
and power gets into the hands of those» who 
by nature or law have no right to it, it must 
be bought out of them again, with the money 
of those who neither share tlie power nor par* 
take of the plunder of tlieir country* If you 
look at home, you will discover that the |lng« 
lish government hath become more vcnaJj, ex- 
pensive, and distressed, in proportion as it 
hath approached nearer to the popular form, 
by enc;Toachment$ upon the old legal rights 
<rif the crown ; whi(?h, aa ho^d Lyttqlton ha? 
well observed in hi# History ^f Henry H. are 
. xoj.. XI* T the 
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the security of the people against the oppres- 
sion of the nobility. The system of venality 
was established by Sir Robert Walpole, who 
openly professed that he had set a price upon 
every man's conscience, and turned all public 
businesjs into a scramble. 

When you read of wars, you will meet with 
examples^/Of successful fore-sights, and fatal 
over-sights; what opportunities have ,beeu 
lost for want of expedition and resolution : in 
particular, that no plots and rebellions were 
ever suppressed, but by unexpected and vi- 
gorous exertions in the beginning ; and that 
no such exertions can well be made where the 
power is lodged in too many hands, and mea- 
sures are consequently slow and fluctuating; 
and what is still worse, the secrets of the^state 
are bandied about so publicly in debate, that 
they are always known to the enemy, who 
have warning to direct their own motions, $o 
as to defeat every design that is formed against 
theii). Secrecy is the wisdom of power ; and 
without it, all power is like a body without a 
soul. 

You will see how the talents of great com- 
manders have wrought wonders when occa- 
sion required. Such was the constructing of 
9. wooden bridge over the Rhine by Julius 

Caasar, 
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Csesat, for the passage of his troopi intO'Ger- 
many. And such was the conduct of Xenas-^ 
phon, a scholar and a soldier like Jnlms C»^* 
sar, when he led his Greeks safe back througfaf 
a vast tract of the enemies ^iint*y, a^;CT 
Cyrus, who hs^d engaged them in hissefvice^' 
was defeated and slain. I have heard the 
following anecdote of Wolfe, who was amili-^ 
tary genius as well as a man of courage ; that 
he was shewing some general officere how ex^ 
pert his mien were at a new mode of attackin^g 
and retreating upon hills ; and when he stept 
lip to one of the officers after the performance^- 
and asked him wliat he thought of it; -I 
.think, said he, I see something here of the 
History of the Carduchi, who haurassed Xeno;^ 
phon, and hung upon his rear in his retreat 
aver the mountains. • You are right,, said 
Wolfe; I had it from thence; and I see you 
are a man of reading; but our friends thei» 
are surprised at what I have shewn them, be- 
cause they have read nothing. 

. You may learn how dangerous it is under 
any circumstances M^hatsoever to listen to the 
reports of an enemy, from the fatal, and very 
striking example of Caesar's legion in Xiraul, 
cut offby leaving their winter-quarters, at the 
))erfidious remonstrances of Aiiibio^ix.' - -^ 
.■ '. T 2 When 
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Whea you read of the ancient Greeks and 
Bonvans, you will be animated with that4iobb 
ipirit of defending their country, which then 
prevailed, without the mercenary motives 
Irhicb have t^ken the place of it in latter 
^ges ; when thece are odier ways for men to 
laisc: and enrich themselves without puUic 
fiierit 

Though modem history is necessary, on ac** 
count of the changes which have been made 
in the art of war, you will find that the anci* 
ent discipline was better, and the lives and 
^laracters of soldiers more military than at 
present, when they who strove for the mastery 
were temperate in all things, and inured to 
every kind of hardship. 

You will perhaps observe, that sieges cost 
more time, and blood, and treasure, while 
prosperous battles in the field win more coun- 
try and cities, which commonly surrender to 
the conqueror. When a war is carried into 
an enemy's country, it is maintained at their 
charge : the soldiera are obliged to more vigi* 
kmce and a stri(iter discipline : the aggressor 
is animated, and the invaded are discou* 
Taged. 

From a multitude of similar instances, too 
numerous to be pointed out particularly, genr 

tlemen 
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tlemen by reading history may improve their 
minds, and acquire that experience of thingf 
which will fit them for advice and action 
when their country shall have need of their 
assistance : for courage without conduct, and 
industry without inforiQationi are of little 
value. 
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LETTER XL 



On Tasted 



WHAT we csllTastey in the metaphori- 
cal sense of the word, is, that faculty by 
which we distinguish beauty and excellence 
in the works of art; as the palate distinguishes 
what is pleasant in meat and drink. This latter 
faculty is natural ; the former, so far as it sig- 
nifies judgment, is the result of education and 
experience, and can be found only in a culti- 
vated mind. Arts and sciences are so nearly 
related among themselves, that your judgment 
in one will always want some assistance from 
your knowledge of another : whence it comes 
to pass, that of people who pretend to taste, 
- not one in twenty is really possessed of it A 
spectator has heard others say, that such a fi- 
gure in a certain picture is very fine ; there- 
fore he says so; and perhaps he is really struck 
with its beauties when they are pointed out : 
but in order to make the discovery for himself, 
it is necessary he should have some acquaint- 
ance with the anatomy of the human figure, 
its due proportion, and the rules by which 
: ' • bodies 
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bodies are justly represented in perspective. 
If the figure is coloured, he should know 
what tints are natural to the skin, before he 
can pronounce whether they are true upon the 
canvass. 

I had frequent opportunities of seeing from 
a particular instance how prone all ignorant 
persons are to prefer the worse to the better, 
and admire false excellence rather than true* 
In the seat of a certain nobleman, in the coun** 
ty where I was born, there is a very fine hall 
with two equestrian paintings in it nearly as 
large as li&, one at each end of the room. 
Of these two, one is as graceful and highly 
finished as any picture of the sort in the king- 
dom : the other has little more merit than the 
figure of St. George upon a sign-post; but 
having a gaudy appearance, with a very ill- 
judged glare of light in it, every vulgar eye is 
taken with it ; while the exquisite beauties of 
its companion are neglected. 

Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, has 
laid down some of the best rules extant for en- 
abling a person to distinguish elegance of 
drawing and propriety of design. His Line of 
Beauty, as he calls it, is a flowing line with , 
contrary flexures, something like the letter s, 
but not so much inflected, which takes place 

T 4 in 
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in the most elegant forms that nature presenfa 
to us ; and will therefore communicate the 
like elegance to works trfart, when it is judi- 
tibusly introduced and applied. We trace it 
in the stream that winds through the vale, in 
the curvatures of hxlls, the foliage of flowers, 
the elevations and depressions of the moscle^ 
in the humah figure, the gracetul inclinations 
and attitudes of the body ; and a tiionsand 
other instances. The remarks which Hogarth 
himself hafi tn^de uptm it in that work (as bri* 
ginal as any of thb age? or country) areverf 
just and striking; and they teach us, that 
Ibeauty is not the' creature of human fancy, as 
vulgarly supposed, but a real excellence, to be 
accounted for and demonstrated on actual 
principles of science. For farther instruction 
in this matter I must refer you 'to the book 
itself, which deserves not only to be read but 
studied. 

But there is another source of beauty, which 
has little or nO dependence upon that famous 
line : iand yet, if it is considered, t think it 
will carry artists to sonie uncommon perfection 
in their works, and assist a spectator in judg- 
ing better of what they have composed. 

Harmony in music has certain measures^ 

Which may be transferred with advantage to 

S ' - visible 
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visible objects ; and the eye will be ^delighted 
on the same principles with the ear : that is^ 
by the like proportions and combinations. 
Though I propose this analogy, I would by no 
means be understood to make it an exclusive 
source of beauty : I am sensiUe there are others 
widely differing from it I only mean to shew 
you how it appears to me as one of the plained; 
and most universal rules we have to direct us 
in so critical a subject What I have to say ^ 
%riU be best understood by those who have some 
little knowledge of the theory of music, which 
I have endeavoured to explain to you on an* 
either occasion, so far as it is necessary to our 
present purpose. The key-note zxid its /AiV^and 
^ih constitute a perfect system of sound ! 
with less than these the ear is not satisified, and 
you cannot have more without repetition. I 
would hence infer, that every composition of 
a painter, which will admit of 9uch a partition, 
should consist of three parts : and in good pic* 
tures^ properly fancied, wc shall generally find 
. them. Thei^ *is one principal object on. one 
side; another to answer it on the other side; 
and a third betwixt them. *' Simplicity," sajit 
Hogarth, ** in the disposition of a great va- 
^^ riety, is best accomplished by following na- 
^< ture's constant rule, 4>f dividing composition 

'' into 
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*' into three or five parts or parcels; tlie 
** painters accordingly divide theirs intp fore- 
*^ g^ound^ middle-ground^ and distance or 
"back-ground: which simple and distinct - 
" quantities mass together that variety which 
•* entertains the eye ; as the different parts of 
•* base, tenor, and treble, in a composition of 
*' music, entertain the car*." 

Here you are to remember that every mu- 
i^ical ratio resolves itself in to two, one of which 
is always greater than the other. The interval 
pf a^//A does not consist of two equal thirds^ 
Jbut of a third major and a third minor : it 
seems, therefore, that a picture would want 
harmony, if the intermediate of three objects 
were exactly in the middle; where, by the 
.way, a judicious painter never places it, but 
always inclining to one side. Suppose you 
have a moon-light piece ; in which there is a 
groupe of shadowy objects (as trees) on one 
side, and another to balance it on the other 
|ide, with the moon betwixt. If your two 
groupes are equal in size, and dike in figure, 

^ * Analogy of Beauty, p. 1 1 2. I had ascribed this sen. 
timent to Hogarth : but on farther examination I see it was 
published the year before his book came out, in an Essay on 
Musical Expression by Mr. Avison, page t6, where this 
:%ialogy is much insiited upon* 

and 
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and your moon in the centre, the picture will, 
be very stiff and ill-composed. Your grbupes 
jnust, therefore, differ in size and figure, and 
project differently into the pieoej and the 
moon must incline to one of the sides ; and 
then the composition will have harmony. In 
the famous picture/ of general Wolfe, which 
every body knows, there are three groupes of 
figures, diversified and disposed with great 
judgment, and the principal object of the 
piece is not truly in the middle*. This tri- 
partite disposition is a principle of beauty, 
when we consider a piece, laterally, that is, 
parallel to the horizontal line : and the same 
rule obtains when we consider a landscape hi 
its recession from the eye. It is divided (ais Hd* 
garth has observed) into three distances, which 

* An ingenious Painter, who came to my house while I 
was transcribing this letter for the press, and heard me 
speaking of this subject, said the principle was not^new to 
him, and that he was certain it had bfeen advanced by some 
great master. The next day, he brought me the following 
cbservjition by the translator of Fresnoy'i Axt of Painting. 
'' Annibal Caracci did not beliere that a picture could ht 
*• good in which there were above twelve figures. It w«^s 
** Albano who told our author this, and from his mouth 1 
♦' had it» The reasons which he gave, were, first, that hil 
'^i)elieved there ought not tobekboveTH&Bfi g roup is of 
** figures in any picture/' See Freinoy on Paintijig^ 
Dage J02. 

•are 
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ttie called, thtfore-groundy the middie-ground, 
and the ^-ikip. The objects on the fore- 
grouml ane distinct in thtir lines, and strong 
in light and sliade. Those on the middle- 
ground are somewhat fainter : and those in 
the back*ground partake of > that blue colour 
which the intermediate air gives to all distant 
Cibjects. But here again the measures should 
Tftfy as before, because equality produces no 
IMrmony. 

This tripartite disposition may be regarded 
isAfirstt as a source of beauty which is arbitrary 
and fanciful ; but I have so often found mysetf 
struck with it, before I had considered it cri- 
tically, that if I were to lay out an advanta* 
geous piece of ground, I would introduce it 
wherever I had an opportunity, and trust for 
the event to the taste of the spectator. If you 
have less than three objects presented to the 
eye, the composition is deficient and empty : 
if you have more, the sight is dissipated, and 
you must find some way of reducing, or, as 
Hogarth calls it, massing them. I suspect 
Ifhat the celebrated statue of the Laocoon, how- 
ever excellent in other respects, strikes every 
eye with more pleasure because it consists of 
tiu:ee ngures, all contributing to the same ef^ 
ftct 

In 
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In the use of perspective, regard shouUl 
always be had to the rule of makkig un^uad 
divisions. The centre of the object ^ahouki 
never be in the centre of the piece, This ift 
the case with the plans and elevations of 
builders, which have therefore no merit to the 
eye as pictures. There must be au obliquitjr 
in the lines^ which produces harmony and va- 
riety ; and hence a good painter never ^ves 
you the full face of a building, nor places H 
street or an avenue receding directly 'from the 
eye, and vanishing into the middle of the pic- 
ture : all his measures run obliquely ; and it 
will be found that his distribution is never so 
pleasing as when the sight has three principal 
points to rest upon. 

}f we make a transition to architecture, there 
the three dimensions of length, breadth, an4 
height, which are common to all solid bodies, 
will never strike us so much with a sense of 
beauty as when they are accommodated to one 
imother in some prc^rtions deuced by ana- 
logy from the theory of music: and such mea* 
sures, whether they are applied m the external 
elevation, or the internal divisions, will have 
a pleasing effect, though the spectator is igno- 
rant of the cause ; for musical sounds please 
the ears of those who know nothing about 

their 
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their proportions. Thus, for example, if we 
irould prc^rtion the dimensions of a room in 
'the best manner, let us take the measures fromi 
the harmonic divisions of a musical string; 
called a monochord ; whatever note the whole 
string sounds, two thirds of that whole (the 
tension remaining the same) will sound a fifth; 
-three-foAths will sound a fourth ; one half 
■will sound an octave, or eighth. To apply 
these to our present purpose, let the length of 
'a rciom be twenty-four feet, the breadth six- 
teen, and the height twelve ; then will the 
breadth be to the length in the ratio of two to 
•three, which is that of the diapente or fifth, a 
most perfect concord ; the height will be to the 
breadth in the ratio of three to four, which is 
that of the diatessaron, or fourth ; and to the 
;kngth in the ratio of one to two, which is 
that of diapason, or the octave. Every person 
' that has eyes will pronounce such a room to be 
finely proportioned, and feel the harmony of 
the dimensions without knowing them. The 
numbers 36, 24, and 18, having the same 
ratios to each other, may answer as well. Uti- 
lity and convenience may require very dif- 
ferent dimension^ ; but still, if we study ele- 
gance, we must have regard to the same rule. 
It may be necessary that the length should be 
to the breadth in the ratio of two to one, 

which 
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which is that of the octave ; or three to on^ 
which is that of the twelfth ; or four to one^ 
which is that of disdiapason, or the double 
octave. 

If you would try, by a simple experiment, 
what proportion will do, only make the figure 
of a cross with two plain right lines, in which 
let the breadth be to the length asl two to 
three, and let the point of transection, or di* 
stance of the arms from the bottom, compared 
with the whole length,^ be also as two to three; 
such a figure will strike the eye with its sym* 
metry, and perhaps be the most beautiful of th« 
kind that can be constructed ; . while other in- 
harmonious measures might be introduced, 
which would be as ungrateful to the sight as 
discords are to the ear. 

But to return to our great principle of ^ri- 
partitiony (if I may be allowed to make a new 
term for a new thing) the propriety and effects 
of it are so extensive, that it meets us almost 
every where. What is said of the sight, when 
compared with the hearing, will hold good 
also of the intellect, which is another kind of 
sight, the sight of the mind. In oratory, does 
not experience teach us, that the association 
of three ideas Satisfies the mind, as the union 
of three sounds satisfies the ear } No jscholar 
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is a stranger to the fulness wd beauty of those 
three vords^ whea set together, vf wi, vi(Uy vici ; 
the effect of which is increased by a conso* 
nance of alliteration^ each word beginning 
with the same letter. 

In the art of reasonings every syllogism con- 
usts of three pro];>ositions, all of which have 
a mutjoal consonance, if they make good logic. 
Bttt here I am sensible that the parallel may 
raise a very ridiculous idea in the niind of a 
musical reader, if he imagines himself to hear 
a logical concert, by one person repeating the 
major proposition, another the minor, and a 
third the conclusion, and all speaking their 
parts at once. However, it is certainly true, 
and to our purpose, that as in musical concord 
two extremes have consent with the mean, 
and with one another, so in logic two ideas 
agree with a third, which is called the middle 
term, and all make good harmony together in 
the conclusion. 

The principle of tripartition, as deducible 
from music, seems on the whole to be an ac- 
tual source of pleasure to the judgment; and it 
is supported by such a variety of instances, that 
it must be founded in nature. When we are 
upon a right scent, truth will seem to run 
along befoi e us of its own accord. There is one 

remarkable 
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remarkable example which I have omitted; 
and it is this ; that the beauty of the Hgh^ 
trbich gives beauty to all visible objects, id 
itself constituted by three colours, into which 
it divides itself,* the red, the yellow^ and the 
blue, which are the only original colours, all 
Others being compounded of these ; and a pure 
brightness is the result of them when their 
effects are united. These strange coincidence* 
between the elements of different arts hav6 
often filled my mihd Avith wonder. All I 
would infer from this uniformity is, that thd 
principle I have proposed is not imaginary, but 
real, in nature : and if so your taste will cer- 
tainly be improved by the application of it : 
for nature is the ground of art, and a sure 
rule of pleasure to the judgment. 

With regard to composition in painting, 
which was the art I had chiefly in view from 
the beginning of this letter, as a polite subject 
in which every gentleman should have -some 
discernment ; the beauties of it, when consi^ 
dered at large, consist in propriety of action ; 
grace of attitude, which is also called eds'e\ 
truth of proportion ; and anatomical perspec- 
tive. It would reqtrire another letter to ex*^ 
plain this particularly : I shall only say, that 
all these beauties concur in the pieces of Sir 

VOL. XI. u Joshua 
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Joshua Reynolds perhaps more truly than they 
were ever found together in the works of any 
cither master- It is now very fashionable to 
see faults in his pictures ; but I think chiefly 
with those who are slow in distinguishing real 
excellence. Look at the best family pictures 
of Vandyke, you generally see all the figures 
standing inanimate, like kings and queens, 
with nothing to do, but to look at you from 
their frames : but Sir Joshua strikes out a ge- 
neral design, to which every figure in the 
jcomposition contributes something; instead of 
looking at you, they are engaged in some busi^ 
ness of their own ; and while you look at them 
you become interested in it yourself. Thus 
his family pictures, instead of losing their value 
with age, like an almanac, will retain as long 
as they can last, and that even in the eyes of 
strangers to the family, the merit of historical 
compositions. 

In this copious subject I might have de- 
scended to many other particulars : but if you 
read Hogarth's book carefully, and attend to 
the few observations I have here added to it, 
you will acquire what Aristotle calls iiMTt^ov 
jDfAlAOiy a second sight ; that sight with which 
men of education see things, while the igno^ 
-rant overlook them. 

To 
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To Hogarth's treatise I would add thelSeven 
Discourses delivered by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to the Royal Academy. Many deep, many 
subtle, many refined observations, are there 
expressed in correct and elegant language t 
and if you should not learn the art of painting, 
nor desire to learn it, you may thence leam 
the arts of writing and expression, in which 
every scholar will be glad to improve himself. 
In this view I would recommend these dis- 
courses to your consideration. To painter^ 
they form an excellent treatise on the sublime : 
to other readers they offer many great and ori- 
ginal sentiments, which may be transferred 
with advanta^ to other subjects. 
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LETTER Xn. 

ON THE ORIGIN AND USE OF FABLES. 

NOW you arc employed in the exercise of 
:X&ifiiDg moral observations from the matter 
^ rf iEsbp's Fables, it may be worth our while 
•to enquire a little into their nature and ori- 
ginal 

The antients made great use of fables, and 
with good reason ; for whatever is conceived 
•by the mind must enter by the senses : and 
moral truth is never so easily Understood, as 
when it is exemplified by a reference to some 
parallel case in nature, particularly to the 
various instincts of brute creatures, which 
were undoubtedly designed by the Creator to 
answer this end, by representing to us the 
several characters and colours of moral good 
and evil in a way which even children can 
understand. 

The origin of fables is not very dear from 
the Heathen account of them. It is probable 
they are nearly as ancient as the history of 
mankind : or, at least, that there never was a 
time of which we have any knowledge when 
9 they 
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they were not familiar in Palestine and Egypt^ 
from whence they were borrowed by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Suidas says the fable of the Eagle and 
Nightingale in Hesiod is the oldest e:j^tant, 
and that Hesiod was a hundred years before 
.Esop. The use dT fables to orators is ex- 
emplified from the well-known instance of 
Meneniu^ Agrippa, who reconciled the popu- 
lace tor the senate at Rome on occasion of an 
insurrection by repeating to them the fable 
of the Betty and the Members. When The- 
mistocles admonished the Athenians not to 
change their magistrates, he argued from the 
ikhle of the Foa: and the Swarm of Flies. 

The Greeks were always notorious for 
stealing all sorts of learning, and claiming to 
themselves the merit of every useful inven- 
tion. The fable is the same with the parable, 
the earliest specimen of which occurs in the 
book of Judges, where Jotham signifies to the 
people the temper and fate of an usurper 
undier the similitude of the trees going forth 
to chuse them a king ; in which compositiom 
inanimate things, as trees, are made to speak 
and reason just as they do in the fabfes of 
iEsop. The fruitful trees decline the office 
and the bramble offers his services and gets into 
u 3 power. 
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power. The moral of which, as applicable to 
the person of Abimelech, was this ; that the 
desire of reigning does not prevail in wise and 
good men, who would feed the people and 
protect them under the shadow of their au- 
thority; but chiefly in men of rough minds 
and bloody intentions, who harrass the people, 
and are at length consumed along with them 
in the unjust exercise of their power. 

All the parables of Christ are spiritual dis- 
courses, very nearly allied to the form of the 
fable, and were delivered for the sake of some 
moral, which would be either obscure without 
an illustration, or offensive to the hearers if it 
were delivered to them in plain terms. When 
the prophet Nathan approached the king, to 
convict him of his sin and bring him to repen- 
tan:T, the case would not admit of any direct 
' reproof: so, you see, he gains his attention, 
and steals upon his affections, by putting a 
case to him, in which he seemed to have no 
immediate concern : and when his indignation 
was raised against a fictitious person, the pro- 
phet turned it upon himself, with that striking 
application, " Thou art the man." Then there 
was no retracting : he had already condemned 
himself in the judgment he had passed upon 
the cruel offender in the parable, 

M 
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As to iGsopy the reputed author of the fables 
whicfi go under his name, the accounts we 
have of him are so obscure and contradictory, 
that his character itself seems to be fabulous. 
His fables are plainly collection taken from 
different ages and different countries. In the 
1 3th chapter of the Wisdom of the Son of 
Sirach, the fable of the Brass Kettle^ as a 
dangerous companion to the Earthen Poty is 
clearly refeiTcd to, and was therefore a fable 
of the East. Some others, which we find under 
the name of ^sop, seem to be alluded to iu 
the course of the same chajJter. The fable of 
the Fox and the Grapes must be of the same 
original; for we, never heard that foxes are 
given to plunder vineyards either in Greece or 
Italy; but the fact was common in Palestine, 
and is alluded to in the Song of Solomon, 
ch. ii. ver. 15. The stories which are told of 
JEsop, that he was a slave^ that his mistress 
persecuted him, that he had a golden cup, and 
some other particulars, bespeak a very strong 
resemblance to the history of Joseph, so 
famed for his wisdom in Egypt, the land of 
fables and hieroglyphics. The names are 
plainly the same; and therefore I am rather 
inclined to think, that the history of iEsop 
was either borrowed from that of Joseph ; or 
u 4 that 
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that he was a slave or a captive of that 
name from the East, who brought much of 
the traditional wisdom of his own* country 
with him into the West. But when all cir- 
cumstances are considered, 1 think the former 
is the more probable jopinion. 
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LETTER XIIL 



ON THE USE OF HEATHEN LEARNING. 

I N the middle ages of the church many 
Christians were very shy of the heathen wi- 
ters ; they were afraid lest the heathen princi- 
ples of religion, morality, and policy, should 
be imbibed together with their poetry and 
oratory, and corrupt the minds of their chil- 
dren and scholars. Much was said of what 
had happened to St. Jerom ; that in a vision 
he dreamed he was severely scourged for read- 
ing Cicero. But St. Austin, who was a man 
of great devotion, and one of the first scholars 
of the church, assures us, that one of Cicero's 
pieces, inscribed to Hortensius, first gave him 
an appetite to a more divine sort of wisdom, 
and that he embraced Christianity in conse- 
quence of the sentiments which that treatise 
had raised in his mind. Basil, another great 
scholar of the church, and a man of unques- 
tioned piety, recommended the prudent read- 
ing of profane authors to some young people 
under his tuition. After his example, there- 
fore, I must advise you to read with pnulencey 

and 
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and with a proper mixture of caution ; not 
trusting yourself to the reasonings of profane 
writers, till you are well grounded ' in princi- 
ples of truth ; and then, as the bee can settle 
upon a poisonous flower without being hurt, 
and can even extract honey from it, so may 
you improve your talents for the highest pur- 
poses, and arm yourself more effectually for 
the defence of sacred truth, by studying pro- 
fane orators, poets, and historians. 

Writers are frequently rising up, with ill 
designs against your religion, who polish their 
style, and take the utmost pains to adorn it 
after the pattern of the best writers of anti- 
quity. Some scholars will always be wanted 
on the other side, to turn the powers of com- 
position against them ; and truth will never 
fail to add such a force and weight to their 
embellishments, that the enemy will not be 
able to stand against them. He that reads 
the speech of St. Paul to King Agrippa, and 
considers it as a composition, will never be 
persuaded that cold and beggarly diction is 
requisite in a Christian apologist. The apos- 
tle, though a rigid Jew by his education, dis- 
covered on occasion a familiar acquaintance 
with 'the heathen poets. 

LETTER 
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ON THE CONSENT BETWEEN THE SCAIF* 
TUBES AND THE HEATHEN POETS. 

SOME ingenious men, of more wit than 
experience, have objected to the Christian re- 
velation, because they find no traces of it in 
their favourite classical writers. The testi- 
mony of an adversary is always valuable ; but 
upon this occasion we have no reason to ex- 
pect it from those who had their reasons for 
vilifying the Jews, and all that belonged to 
them. If we find any thing to our purpose, 
we must have it as it were by accident ; and 
of this sort much may be collected. 

You have began to read Horace. If you 
examine his third ode, you will see him con- 
firming the Sacred History of the Scripture in 
some particulars not unworthy of your notice, 
which could be derived to the heathens only 
from the fountains of Divine Revelation, or 
from tradition proceeding from the same ori- 
ginal. What can we understand by the aUddv 
Japeti genus, but the posterity of Japhet, that 
Sfon of Noah, from whom the European na-, 

tions 
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tions are descended? Japhet was the first fa- 
ther of the Greeks and Roni^ns after the 
flood, as surely as Adam was* the fkther of all 
mankind. Then, what is Prometheus'syrflre^rf 
against H€(fVcnyh\jA that olFenc^,, whjaitQver it 
was, which brought deaJth into the world? 
Here we hav^ a theft acknowleged against 
Heaven, and all mannqr of evils and diseases 
are sent upon earth iu consequence of it ; 

Poit ignem cetherea domo 
Subductum, ?nacies et navafebrium 
Terris iiicubuit cohors. 

And what is moi*e remarkable, he tells us of 
the change which was made in the period of 
human life, with the reason of it ; 

Semotique prius tarda necessitas 
' Lethi cojTipuit gradum. 

Here it i3 affirmed by implication, that death 
was originally at a greater distance, and that 
the divine justice shortened human life slowly 
and unwillingly, not till the increasing cor* 
ruption of the world had made it necessary to 
lessen the opportunities of sin. The lives of 
men, before the flood, were of many hundred 
years ; but when all Jlesh had corrupted his 
waj/, then the curse took place at the floods 

and 
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and man's life was contracted nearly to the 
present span. How should Horace know 
this? Or how should Hesiod knOW it, from 
whom he borrowed it ? for it is precisely the 
doctrine of the Mosaic hi$tory- And as it 
carries us back to the times before the floods 
of which no human histoiy was ever Written, 
it must have been taken either from the Scri^ 
ture itself, or from some tradition, idiifeh, if 
it could be traced, would cany us back to the 
same original 

These things then, though they are in HcK 
race, are not o/*Horace ; nw are they of thfe 
Greeks or the Romans; but of Divine revek/^ 
tion: and it is remarkable, that we should 
meet with so mtiny sacred ddctrkes i^ do MiAl! 
a compass. I take the opf^ortuniQ^ to speak 
of this while the ode is umkf our eonsidera** 
tion: but when you arc farther Ik^qu^lited 
with heathen learning, you wOl find abtmdaift 
evidence of the same sort, which they whd Utt 
disaffected to the Christian systeiH) iud WMXft 
set up the classics against the Biblh^ witttleV^ 
like to hear of; but will endeavour to dfe*- 
countenance all such things, Ind dismifi(s 
them in the lump, as if they had n<^ f6latioA 
to the sacred history, but sudi as fancy <dr 
partiality hatli given them, 

L£TT£R 
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LETTER XV. 

on THE SAMi; subject* 

I 

AS yoti seemed td be entertained with 
those passages of Horace which are parallel to 
the Sacred History, I shall lead you on to 
some more passages of the same sort in other 
authors; and if you should not understand 
all of them critically at present, I hope the 
time will come when you will find little or no 
difficulty in any of them. 

Herod, you know, who was king in Judaea 
at the birth of Christ, slew all the children in 
Bethlehem. By birth and education he was 
a Jew, and as such would eat no swine's flesh. 
Macrobius, a learned heathen writer in the 
earliest times of the Church, tells us, that the 
slaughter of infants by Herod was so sudden 
and indiscriminate, that Herod's own child, 
then at nurse, was put to death among the 
rest; which fact being told to the emperor 
Augustus, he made this reflection upon it, i 
that " it was better to be Herod's hog than 
his son." You will naturally argue upon this 
case, that if Augustus actually said this, He- 
rod's 
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rod's child was slain : if so, the infants were 
slaughtered in Bethlehem ; Jesus Christ waa 
born there ; the Wise Men of the East came 
to worship him, and reported his birth to 
Herod, &c. as the Gospel relates; for all 
these circumstances hang together, and ac^ 
count for one another, 

Tacitus and Suetonius, both bitter enemies 
to the Christians, agree in relating that extra;* 
ordinary circumstance of a persuasioti gtoe- 
rally prevailing among the heathens, about 
the time of Christ's birth, that a king should 
come from the East The Roman senate were 
in such a panic at the apprehension of a king, 
that they were about to make a decree, that 
no child born in a certain year should be 
brought up, lest this great king should arise 
among themselves. Some temporizing Jews, 
called Herodians, flattered Herod that he was 
the king expected ; and it is probable this 
opinion, which they had infused into hirii, 
made him so jealous of a rival, when the birth 
of Christ was reported to him. Persius, ia 
his fifth satire, alludes to the extraordinary 
pomp and illumination with which Herod's 
birth-day was celebrated even iii the reign of 
Nero. 

But 
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Bttt the manner in Which this trtiditlori ope- 
rated upon Virgil is still more extraordinaty, 
and little short of a prodigy. It produced 
from that serious and cautious poet the won- 
derful eclogue entitled Pollio; the imagery 
and expressions of which are so different from 
the Roman style, and so near tb the language 
of the prophet Isaiah, that if this tologue had 
been written as eafly as the days of Hesiod, 
the infidels of this time would most probably 
have undertaken to prove^ that the prophet 
had borrowed from the poet Bishop Lowth 
has shewn, with great judgment, that this 
eclogue cOuld not possibly be meant of any 
one of those persons to whom heathen critics 
have applied it : and it does not appear how 
we call give any rational account of it, unless 
we allow that the poet had seen the predic* 
tions of the prophet, and accommodated the 
matter^ of them to the prevailing expectation 
of the times; ascribing thein unjustly to a» 
Sibylline oracle of heathen original, because 
nothing great was to be allowed to the Jews. 

It will be worth your attention to consider 
some of the particulars minutely. He calls 
the time in which this wonderful person is to 
be born, ultima cetas^ the last days, after the 
manner of the Scripture : God^ saith the 

. apostle, 
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apostle, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son. According to the prophet Da- 
niel, the Messiah was to finish the transgres- 
sion, and to make an end of sins^ and to make 
reconciliation Jbr iniquity. So saith the poet: 

Te duce siqua nmmnt sceleris vestigia nostril 
Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 

The prophet Isaiah saith, U7ito us a child is 
born ; unto us a son is given ; and his name 
shall be called^ the mighty God, the Prince of 
Peace: the sense of all which is thus ex- 
pressed in the eclogue^ 

Ille Deum vttam accipiet, dlvlsque videbit 
Permixtos heroaSy et ipse videbitur illiSj 
Pacaiumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 
Chara Dedm soboles^ magnum Jacis increment 
turn. 

The scenery by which the prophet hath 
figuratively signified the times of the Gospel 
is minutely adopted, being extremely beauti- 
ful and poetical-^7%e nilderness and the soli- 
tary place shall be glad; the desert shall rejoice^ 
and blossom as the rose ; the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamby &c* 

VOL. XI. X At 
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At tibi prima puer nullo munuscula cultu 
Errantes hederas pdLssim cum baccare tellus 
MLrtaque ridenti colocasiafundet acantho. 

Nee magnos metuent armenta leones. 

Incidtisque rubens pendebit sentibus icoa. 
Aspice venturo LiEXENTUR ut omnia sceclo. 

If the prophet informs us that serpents 
should no longer hurt or destroy, tlie poet 
saith the same : 

Occidet et serpens^ et fallax herba wneni 
Occidet 

Instead of expatiating any farther on the 
passages of this poem, let me recommend to 
your perusal Mr. Pope's Imitation of it, en- 
titled The Messiah ; and let me observe upon 
the whole, that if Virgil had received his in- 
telligence from Bethlehem, and had thereupon 
3earched the prophets for materials, he could 
scarcely have risen higher in his description : 
so very extraordinary is the whole tenor of 
that eclogue. ^^ Truly," says the learned Ca- 
saubon, " I must confess, though I have read 
that poem pretty often (on Christmas-day, 
after church-service, I seldom omitted it) yet 
I still read it with great delight and admira- 
tion ; not so much for the loftiness of the 
verse, which is admirable, but for the clear 

evidence 
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evidence of God's hand and providence in it, 
which I think none can doubt or question, 
but they that can believe the world was made 
of atoms." I borrow this observation from 
his treatise on Credulity and Incredulity^ p- 
144 ; a precious little work, which is worthy 
to be considered by every Christian scholar. . 
I have hitherto presented to you such pas- 
sages as have already attracted the notice of 
learned men. To th^se I may now add some 
others which are less open td observation- If 
you examine the story of Arista^us, in tlie 
fourth book of Virgil's Georgics, you will see 
the poet opening a passage for him through 
the waters by a miracle ; and he describes the 
f^ct in terms as much like those in the book 
ef Exodus, as if they had been professedly 
taken from it : ' 

Simul altajubet discedere lath 

Flumina^ qua juvenis gressus inferret ; at 

. ilium 
Curvata in mo7itisfaciem circumstetit unda, 

Accepitque sinu vasto -- 

Georg. iv. 359^ 

This passage in the Georgics reminds me of 
another in Callimachus, which describes a 
miraculous ^ct, parallel to that jof Moses ia 
x2 the. 
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the wilderness, when he smote the rock with 
his rod, and brought forth water for the people 
iti abundance; as related Numb. xx. II. 
Thus does Rhea, in a land of drought, com- 
mand the earth to bring forth its waters ; she 
lifts up her arm on high, strikes a mountain 
with her sceptre, which is instantly parted 
ddunder, and poilrs forth water abundantly : 

onUavvfrxa-ct S'sot jiAiyav uJ^Oi Trnx^^ 

ItXn^iy e^og <r)Cf)a-7p» to ii oi i^^Oi itzKq tum^ . 

CalL Ufog roy Aioe. 1. 30* 

You will think it less remarkable that thei 
poet Callimachus should use such language 
when I tell you that he was librarian at Alex- 
andria to Ptoletny Philadelphus, at whose 
command the Bible was translated into Greek 
by the Seventy Interpreters. 

If you go forward in the same book of th(j 
Georgics, you will meet with a miraculous 
generation of bees out of a dead carcase: 

dictu mirahile monstrum, 

Aspiciunt ; liquefacta bourn per viscera iota. 
Stridere apes uterOy et rtiptis effervere costis. 

Ibid. 1. 55i. 
What is this but the breeding of Samson's 
bees in the dead carcase of the Lion ; as yoa 

have 
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have it, Judg, xiv. 8. He turned aside to see 
the carcase of the lion ; and behold there '^^as a 
swarm of bees, and honey j in the carcase of the 
lion. The animal is an ox with Virgil, be- 
cause lions were never offered in sacrifice ; 
but the circumstance in which the whole 
wonder consists, is the same. Would the 
poet have dreamed of such a monstrous pro* 
duction of bees, unless we suppose that this 
miracle had an alliance with some other, 
which gave the first hint ? For a miracle it is, 
that bees, which delight in flowers and sweet 
odours, should ever be found in a putrid 
stinking carcase. Pliny says, they never 
settle upon a dead Jhwer ; much less upon a 
dead body *. 

When Troy was taken and burnt, as Virgil 
has related the story in the second book of the 
jEneid, you see ^neas, with his family, flying 
$-om the danger, while Creusa loiters behind, 
and is miraculously lost Here we have the 
father of a family escaping with his household 
from a city on fire, and the wife is unaccount- 
ably left behind. \o\x will say, this agree- 
ment of the circumstances might be acciden- 
tal ; and I cannot deny it : but the circum- 

♦ Mortuis ne florihus quidem^ nott modo corforihus imidunt* 
Xiib, xi, cap. 8, 

X 3 stances 
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stances are so extraordinary, and so like to 
Sodom burning, and Lot flying from it with 
his family, while his wife is left behind, that 
I think we shall make the difficulty less, if Nve 
suppose, that he who wrote his Pollio in Hc" 
brew imagery, and made a way by a miracle 
through the waters, and placed a swarm of 
bees in a dead carcase, was better acquainted 
with the Scriptures than is commonly iraar 
gined. 

The story of Orpheus, which is related in 
the fourth book of the Georgics with all the 
powers of poetry, must have been formed on 
some sacred tradition. There is such a mix-? 
ture of circumstances, that I dare not attempt 
to account for them ; but in the outlines of 
this story you have a man going down to the 
regions of death in the character of a mediar 
tor, to redeem a beloved wife, who had perished 
by a serpent concealed in the grass. 

In the fabulous character of the Hero^ so 
much celebrated by the poets, we have a 
champion and deliverer, partly divine, partly 
human, invested with supernatural powers j 
like the person promised to our first parents, 
the miraculous seed, who was to conquer the 
great enemy of man's salvation. And it is 
remarkable in the character oi Achilles ^ the 

first 
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first of heroes in the first of poets, that he is 
the son of a deity, and vulnerable only in the 
heel: a. circumstance so singular, that it points 
to the true original of the heroic character. 

How could it possibly happen, that the idea 
of an intercourse between heaven and earth, 
and of a divine person, the son of a deity 
coming down to the world in a human form, 
should have been so familiar to the heathens, 
and so universal, unless there was at first some 
authority to ground the persuasion upon ? In 
the wanderings of fancy and imagination there 
can be no such uniformity. Horace, upon the 
ground of this doctrine, makes a compliment 
to Augustus, supposing him to be a divine 
person, the son of a deity, come down from 
Heaven in a human form, and ready to ascend 
thither again upon the wings of the wind, 
because the world was too wicked a place for 
him to live in : 

Sive mutat&jwoenemjigura 
Ales in terris imitaris, almce 

Filius Maice 

Serus in ccelum redeas — 
Ne:oe te nostris vitiis iniquum 
Ocyor aura 
Tollat 

x4 The 
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The like intercourse is admitted by Ovid ; 
Jupiter tells the assembly iu heaven, how he 
had descended to the world in a human form, 
to make inquisition concerning its wicl&ediie6i9 
before the flood : 

—Summo delabor Olympo 

Fit Deus humana lustro si^ imagine terras. 

Met lib. i, 212. 

That it was no unusual thing for the gods to 
visit the earth in ^ hunian shape, wa^ an opi-» 
nion so rooted in the minds of most heathens, 
that the people at Lystra seeing the effect of a 
supernatural power in Paul and Barnabas, con- 
cluded immediately that they were gods com^ 
down to them in the likeness of men* Acts 
xiv. 1 1, 

What can be ipore express than the- testi-^ 
mony of Ovid, in the beginning of his Meta^ 
morphoses, to the Mosaic history pf the crea^? 
tion, and the subsequent destruction of the 
world by the flood ? The whole has such an 
affinity to the Scripture, that it looks more 
like a transcript than a compilation from tra- 
ditionary fragments. Notices of the fall; and 
of the curse upon man and the earth ; and the 
depravity which prevails in consequence of 
pome change which has happened to huma^ 

fiature^ 
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nature, are to be met with in several authors. 
Hesiod is the first who tells us^ that God sent 
evil upon earth in return for an offence com-* 
mitted against heaven, in stealing from thence 
the use of iire, which was Supposed to have 
been originally concealed from man, and obr 
tained by fraud : 

Efy. 1. 57. 

In his Theogony he observes more particn-* 
larly, that this evil was in a great measure 
derived from woman, whom Jupiter gave to 
jnan with that iptention; 

ZfUf U\J/»Cf fjUfTTi; S'tJX£ L 600, 

The same author describes the primitive state 
pf man as a golden age, in which men lived as 
gods, without fear or care; when the earth 
Ibrought forth all its fruits spontaneously: 

Xlc TC 0co( tttaov aKfiitx •S'u/aov iXfivng 
— — xaf Tov y £^£f f ^niugo^ afiM^x 

Efy. I U7r 

After this, men grew more and more de-^ 
gpncrate, till ajx ^^e of iron took place; in 

>vbicli 
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which good men were persecuted by bad men, 
and all manner of wickedness and violence 
prevailed: then Justice and Righteousness 
forsook the earth, and fled back to their native 
skies, leaving behind them all kinds of evils 
without any remedy. 

The sentence of man to labour, by the judg^ 
inent of the gods upon him, is clearly alluded 
to by Virgil; and thorns and thistles are intro- 
duced in the express terms of the Scripture : 
the lines are very remarkable ; 

Moo? etfrumentis labor additus, utmalaculmos 
Esset rubigOy segnisqtce horreret in arcis 
Carduus : intereunt segetes, subit aspera sylva 

Lappceque trisvlique 

Georg. i. 150. 

The necessity of a propitiatory offering, as 
an atonement for sin, was recognized in most 
of the heathen sacrifices ; of which you will 
find such circumstantial accounts in Homer, 
that a ritual might ht extracted from him, 
not very greatly differing from that of the Le- 
vitical law. The^r^^ bofn of lambs are parti- 
cularly mentioned as being applied to this 
sacred use: 

II I 102, 
AU 
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' AU heathens entertained the opinion, that 
the wrath of the Deity against sin might be 
averted by sacrifice and mediation ; and no- 
thing but this persuasion, carried to the most 
extravagant height, could have prompted 
them to the horrible practice of offering hu- 
man sacrifices; a practice which obtained iw 
almost every heathen nation of the world. To 
this doctrine of mediation and atonement 
Horace alludes, in that passage of bis secon4 
ode; 

Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Jupiter ? 

Now ask yourself, how so strange a persua-* 
sion as this could ever prevail in the world? 
Does your reason inform you, that there is 
any relation between the pardon of sin and 
the smoke of an innocent animal first bled to 
death, and then burnt upon an altar? No 
sooner does a philosopher reason upon this 
case, than he determines otherwise, and rejects 
the doctrine; of which you may see an in* 
stance in the verses of Catoj 

Cum sis ipse nocens^ moritur cur victima pro tef 
iStultitia est morte alt^rius sperare salutem. 

Ljib. iv, dist. 14. 

Yet 
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Yet in this persuasion/ /bo/i^A as human 
reason pronounces it to 1^, all heathens 
persevered, from before the days of Homer to 
the establishment of Christianity, and after* 
wards. What can we think of a practice so 
strange, so notorious^ and so universal, but 
that the voice of reason was overpowered by 
the authority of a divine institution, which 
custoni and tradition spread abroad through all 
places and all ages? 

I can tell you of another doctrine, in which 
the most ancient of the poets agree with the 
Scripture, in opposition to the dictates of 
human philosophy. I think it never was pre- 
tended by any of those modern writers, who 
have drawn schemes of natural religion for us, 
that government is of divine authority, and 
that monarchy is sacred : so far from it, that 
all deists, to a man, abhor the notion ; and 
ure out of patience with the Scripture fof 
giving countenance to it. But it was an 
established doctrine with the first heathen 
writers. Homer and Hesiod, that magistrate* 
are the vicegerents of Heaven ; that govern* 
nient is sacred; and that kings derive their 
honour and support from God; as you may 
see by the following passages : 

pjc i§ iikii^ ^ao-iAijff^-.— Hes, Theog. 1. $6. 
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Iliad, «. 23& 

A»r»S(i)y STfi silr'dd* d/AO()}< $[AfAO^i tifAfii 

Ibid. 277: 

B. 19ft 

If this doctrine is contrary to huiBan reaton, 
it was no human invention : if it was not in* 
vented, it was received : and if it contmdicts 
that desire of liberty and self-government 
which prevails in all mankind, it must havd 
been received On some great authority. For 
it is to be observed, that we are here not in* 
aisting merely on the fact, that tno'narchical 
government did actually obtain universally in 
the earliest ages; but also that their writers 
allowed it in theory as a divine institution ; 
which is the doctrine of revelbtion. It was 
also an opinion of heathdh antiquity, nearly 
allied to the foregoing, that property, in the 
most remote times, was authoritatively divided 
among the people by princes ; not assumed at 
I random, 
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random, as it must have happened, if nations 
had emerged at first out of a state of nature: 

Romultcs, et Liber pater J et cum Castore Pollux 
Post ingentiafactay Deorum in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, asptra 

bella 
Componuntj agrosassignaxt, oppida condunf. 

Hon Epist. lib. ii. ep. 1. 

When you have considered all these parti- 
culars, to which I might have added a multi- 
tude of others, but that I would not exhaust 
your patience, you will despise the suggestion, 
that an affection to Greek and Roman litera- 
ture has. a necessary tendency to lessen the 
belief of divine revelation. They are but very 
superficial scholars, who think there are no 
evidences of Christianity in those writers of 
antiquity, whom, for their eminence, we call 
classical. This is indeed so far from being the 
case, that there is scarcely a doctrine of the 
Scriptures which they have not preserved, 
nor a miracle which they have not imitated, 
and transfeiTcd to themselves, in some form 
or other; insomuch, that Celsus, one of the 
earliest writers against Christianity, most im- 
pudently pretended, that the books of Moses 
were compiled fram the miracles of paganism. 

He 
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He might have said with equal truth, that the 
two tables of the Ten Commandments weue 
borrowed from the Laws of Solon ; whereas, 
it is certain, on the contrary, that there were 
no written laws among the heathens till more 
than a thousand years after the law of Moses ; 
and that the laws of the Twelve Tables among 
the Romans, and other heathen laws of the 
first antiquity, were evidently borrowed from 
the laws of the Jews; as Josephus proves ad- 
mirably well, in his Discourse against Appion. 
Any person may see this who will read over 
attentively the laws of the Twelve TaWes, as 
they are given in page 315 of the first volume 
of Mr. Hook's Roman History, 
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OK Horace's love of solitude^ 

WHEN the course of our study carries ut 
to the Epistles of Horace, I generally meet 
with some particular passage in every lessou, 
which engages my attention, and fixes itself v 
upon my mind, either on account of the ele- 
gance of the expresssion, or the value of the 
sentiment In the epistle of yesterday he spoke 
of his country-seat as a situation which rt^ 
stored him to himself; his meaning is, that in 
this place of solitude and retirement, he could 
follow his meditations, and be happy in his own 
company; which was not the case with him 
when at Rome ; 

VUliciy sykarum et mihi me reddentis agelli. 

Ca^n any thing be more more characteristic of 
a scholar and a man of genius than these few 
words ? There never was a good, or a wise, or 
an ingenious man, who did not frequently 
wish to be thus put in possession of himself, in 
some scene of peace and quietness. In the 
life of a city, amidst the variety of impertinent 

objects, 



objects, and theliurry of company, a tiiougbt-^' 
ful mind is withdrawn from itself, and under 
continual interruption. It is common for a 
nyan to lose his companion in a croud, and it 
is not uncommon for hitn to lose himself ivt 
the same way. When the mind is d^Uy.cour 
yersiog with others, it has np oppc^tiini^* of 
conversing with itself: these, two employ- 
ments differ, as the gentle murmuring of the 
3olitary brook differs from the noise. and a^4 
tation of a gale at sea. It is always a signl 
that the mind has some good in it, when it 
grows fond of retirement The fooli^ an4 
thoughtless part of mankind fljr daily to 
others, becaus0 they have DOtfaing . eaterr 
laipingin themselves; they have no interest 
in the subjepts of religion of science; of any 
kind, no imagery of their own to dwell upon; 
whence it happens, that they are never so 
, l^fFectually lost a^ when they find themselves. 
Wise mep have liftje enteitainment in com? 
pany, because what is called company, i^nd 
jthat even good company, is so often corapose4 
pf the ignorant, the illiterate, the vain, an4 
the thoughtless, who have all* fled f^om thenir 
selves to find one another. 

If you would apply this sentiment of Hon^^e 
to yoi^rself, let it teach ypi^, irhUe you are 

VOL. XI, r young, 
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y6ung/ itt) lay in the seeds of instriictioa and 
learning ) that hereafter you fhay hate a fiiiv 
iiished mind to look in upon, nhd inay find 
mptt than you loife n^hen you go out of cxm^ 
pSLxiy. Thuft ybu Will know a plea6iu« by e^j-^ 
petienc^ which mvtt can be known ^tn any 
^^ssrtptitm of iti thit of fasting up|Ob^«fttil 
ihacter ; of f^umuing tmtii without intmn^ 
tr«h ; and of expatidiiig and |>erftetf nj^ tlHi 
idtas that have been laid up in the tiiembiy^ 
Tbii pl^MM has been knovm and siK>kfn ^ 
irith rapture and tiithuMuiin iA all ag^ by 
l^hilotfophers, p6iets, oiMprs, and ^ivinfes ; aii4 
hfe is Qt ttUserabte it^nip'ty being, >dib 4^ 
witlwiutuiidferstandinigit Few men have evfct 
been At to be in th<^ World, who did h'0t loi^ 
twer tb find themwlv^s out of it 
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LETTER ?CV|L 

ON TJIfi EFFEff QF LEARJff NQ IJPpJf TH^ 
MA]fN|:RS. 

TWO lines of Qvid ^e flijoted in VXifs 
.§ypta%i§, whid^ ^pseryp th^ attention fjf gyerv 
§cholai^ ii 

There k in ?a94 t?^P?r? a ?i|tyiifl %oclt^ 
Fhic^ wants tg be .sq^%gd; fnd tiie fpjdy of 
liljpral ju:^ an4 s(?lencg? v3J ^Viff^^Y %e 
this llfappy j^i^ct }n |K)lijihin^ Jt^ fn^^in^ 
Whw tJ^e rpind 15 d^ijly fit^^tiy^ tp ujeful 
Jj^arpjj^j^ St n^ap }s det^cfeed frpm |us passions, 
and taj^en ^ jjt >5rer|t oi^J pf hiij^^ir; an^ the 
p^Yit of I)|sing sq alp^tract^d mz!j/if§ the mind 
more m^nagpibl^ ^I^^^Hfe th^f^sissions ^e out 
pf practi9eJ ^^sides, the arts qf learning ar^ 
^h? arts of pe%ce, and furnisl^i no en90ura|;e7 
j^ei^ts tp 3^n hpstil^ dijsposition. 

There is a dreadfiul mistfike too cyxrent 

sgojon^ yo\mg people, s^nd which their own, 

ipeijipejrience is apt to cherish ar^d commend in 

t2 one 
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one another, that a boy is of no consequence, 
and makes no figure, unless he i» quarrelsome, 
and renders himself a terror to his companions. 
They call this honour and spirit : but it is 
filse honour, and an evil spirit: it does not 
command any respect, but begets hatred and 
aversion; and as it cannot well consist ^th 
the purposes of society, it lead^ a person into 
It sort of solitude, like that of the wild beast in 
the desert, who must spend his time by hinrv* 
self, because he is not fit for company. 

If any difference arises, it should be con- 
ducted with reason and moderation : scholar? 
sKould contend with wit and argument, which 
are the weapons proper to their profession. 
Their science is a science of defence; it is 
like that of fencing with' the foil, which has a 
' giiard or bMtton upon the point, that no offence 
may be given ; when the sword is taken up 
instead of the foil, fencing is no longer an ex- 
ercise of the school, but. of the field. If a 
gentleman with a foil in his hand appears 
heated, and in a passion with his adversary, he 
exposes himself by acting out of character ; 
because this is a trial of art and not of passion. 

The reason why people are soon offended, is 
only this, that they set too high a value upon 
themselves ; a slight reflection can never be a 

great 



gr^at oiFence, but when it is offered to a great 
person^ andif,aipan^is spch injiis own opi- 
nion, he wiif measure -aifcifftnce,' as he mea- 
sures himself, far beyond its value. 

If w&Gon&ult our relig^n upon this subject, 

i^ teaches us, that no man is to value himself 

.fbc any qualifications^ of mind or body ; that 

he has numberless sins for which he ought to 

Jiumble himself daily in the sight of God; and 

that it is his duty to think all others better 

. than himself* If God humbled himself to exalt 

.118^ true greatness must consist in abasing our- 

.selves^, j^nd. giving honour to our compaijy. 

What we call complaisance^ gentility, or good 

breeding,, affects to do this; and is the imita** 

^ tion of a most e^c^Uent virtue. If we obtain 

the good opinion of men by the shadow of a 

virtue,, the reality will entitle us to the praise 

of pod^ which is the only true and lasting 

honour^ 
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h^ iV&t ^^ vkm iimft^ 
Voif "^dam f sHbtm ipA a^fim m^ 

Vk^ mVio ^orVi ^ iham; ilbt fMe -^ 
HivRiib, %t dtli» Upmkmt', the Wb ii tlfe 

'thm(M ': it h pi*H/ iifektftrg, ^^iM\i- 
*de^ty dj^'tht mM/drlilbraa febfe^, tWlftihfc 
Mlbcli^a X^^itti t\ie kA^dtat?<>h;<5F Wiiffa^rfh^ 
'^cti^n. feiit Uife-tf yoi ^M dMrfby flial^ 
^^tfsdh who pfetehds «b k a^tettti'of Wc^oiir, 
must first be well informed conccrfltlfi^ ^he 
nature of good and evil; without which he' 
may be shocked at any appearance of goodness 
in hiimelfy and glory in fiis shame;' which is* 
a very common case. Fake honour may always' 
be distinguislied by these two maiks; firsf, 
that it is a" very irritable principle; and se- 
condly, that it makes the opinion ©i? fiisiik^Q^ 
of tie world the only rule of i^ conduct. 
6 ^ The 



the honour which in^ames him is bad ; find 
if ^ A(»s ;«p rule^ ibiH tbe.<5*itftin lof \m «9m- 

wwjwtoy miiy -l^e v«ry \aA, gad r^rjr tOH€b 
ft)bt9^en, wA tiken ^e wiU i)e kd. iol^ gimt 
nbattrdktifis, and act morje £ke ;a ^ladinaA ^thM 
li gentleman. Aocordlng to X\m Jdeg of ibor 
jn^r, * ma9 Jifttee wln^ hw wmpwy \at^^i 
imd jiuis it Impp^nt^^ that w^ find i^/sQit^^ 
4)oiipitr 9int>ng thieves and pock-^pockets, wIk>« 
ft&e other K>cieti£s^ t? e ft ruk fco one d&ot;her. 

MbsQ of Jftonoui; which you ^^a!kf^ to be tb^ 
WGitritf.qf your jduur^ctar, vitt iendaoger tha 
io«piof it; jbocause you wIU be tempte^l either 
to mean or rash actions, for fear of Jk>8ing 
the esteem of those whose judgment is of no 
value. 

Suppose a man, whose birth and fortune put 
him amongst gentlemen, is a scandalous and 
notorious liar. When such a person is charged 
with his fault before company, he ought to 
confess and repent of it, by all the laws of 
conscience, virtue, and religion. But what 
saith honour? It bidsT him persist in the denial 
of his guilt, and murder his accuser, if it \i 
in his power ; when the voice of reason and 
T 4 justice 
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justice woiild have thanked him for the aidmo^ 
Hition. 

Firsts a man tells a lie, * to defkine the cha^ 
racter of another; then he tells a secoBd by 
denying the first; then he fights in defence of 
his denial: and the vulgar notion of honour 
liot only acquits him, but obliges him to it 
IBetween this honour and the frantic fury of 
actual madness^ there is no difference but in 
^e name: if there is any differencCi it is only 
Ihis, tha£ honour acts deliberately upon prin- 
ciple, and madness rates by- accident and 
misfortune. The devil would be better pleased 
if the world were full of such honour; but 
God and all good men must detest it^ as one of 
• the greatest plagues that ever prevailed upoii 
earth. 
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LETTER XIX- 



On iLlTERARt COM^^SlTiaSf. 

COMPOSITION is not only a difficult 
task^ but is indeed a miserable drudgery, 
When you hsve neither rules to direct yoii, 
nor toatter to Work * upon ; which is the case 
with many poor boys, who are dbliged to 
squeeze out of their brains an exercise against 
the time appointed, . 

To store the mind with good matter, yatgt 
' ttiust accustom yourself to thi reading of good 
'authors, such as historians, poets, orators, 
philosophers, and controversialists; the last 
are particularly to be studied for the well ma- 
naging of an argument. The political and 
theological controversialists are best^ bit 
they seldom fall in the way of the younger 
sort of readers. 

When you are to write upon any subject, 

the best way of entering upon it, is to* set 

down what your own milid furnishes, and say 

&11 you can^ before you descend to consult 

- books and read upon it i for if you apply to 

• boojks ' before you have laid your plan, your 

own 



Own thoughts will be dissipated, and ycfii 
lirill dwindle fi-om a composer to a traniicriber; 

In thinlang tipdii a aiilj^eot^ if ou are to con- 
sider, that feveiy proposition is aii answer to 
some question : so that if yoU caai answer all 
the questions tlial can be put to ^rou concern- 
ffig ^ you h^?fc a 4£on)ugi» irviftmtmQiiftK of 
k: iftudin oi^der ld<K)mp<i^ jfOuJiatf iiotiuffg 
jto do but to4sk jHwnj^itfeo^pf^iieat^i^; ;ly 
whidi you (Will ^j^t'Sfwuyimx ,fomi (^e \^ 
itsxt maMer, and bavitogimGie fi^t ^^ ff^\xm^ 
idibqpQse )dr k atid :put it into tfb^ 

Suppose the discovery .of Anwiii:* dijr^^k*^ 
'dumbtts were ifrroposed] you ml^bt pgt^ese 
74)iibestions upon it ; How oanie he 4p ihwk^^ 
such an expedition ? What evidance bad \hfi 
pd proceed upon? Did this ancients bdiev^e 
anything that might lead himjx) j»ux3b ^^daii* 
i^overy? What steps did he take in the fx^sdrf 
Huw was his opinion t^eived? What hKp* 
jpened to him in the .attempt ? ;How did it 
succeed? How was he rewarded afterwafdft? 
What were the consequences of this diacoxrery 
to iht old world, and wh^t farther coQse* 
^ueticcs may still be expected? When .yiwi 
have given a circumstantial answer to ^ 
these questioiiSy you will hav^ compoa^ la 
.methodicalhistory of thediscwerjf of 4vurio^ 

By 



By ^% Wajr Jff iisldiig qtMs^tifns, it Mibjttt 
Ife iHAWh teut^ i90 tfeat you iilay view it in all 
its parts, and treat of it with little diificuty, 
^ofvided ybu havc aoquired ii eompetent 
feio^lcge tit it Iby tesidmg or disdoarsing 
labbut it iii tMe JJiaat': iflDotj e:rniAito«i//&j 
fAmt nb '«faiKr% ift the wfell, you may pmflp 
Ifefr ever withdut dfect 

Sulgectis art tJther single bJ-compotmAcd; 
1h other words, '^ey are eithtel' siiwple or com- 
"plex. A siftglfe subject consists df one notkift 
"tfr idea, which is to fee pursued iti, all itH 
Wnchcs. A Compound subject is a propose 
tiou, in which Some one thing is affirmed ttf 
"another. These two are to be treated afte* 
different methods. 

If your subject is simply yOil tiikf eiiamitte 
it tmdei^ all the* following Hdads, Which Ittfc 
called c(wnwo;^ places .* as, 1st, Its relation to 
ihe senses, affections, understandings, inte- 
rests, and e^ipressiotis of men; 2d, Its %vei^ 
kinds; which are to be described and distin-^ 
guished. 5d, Its causes, or principles. 4ti^ 
Itie effects produced ]by it, with the ends 6S 
^gcwd or evil which it does or should aim at, 
i^th. Its rektion to place; which comprdx^mds 
ttxeJjtatferff it in different places, ortheplam 
*lxich hate bteiL distmguishcd by it -^tfi, 

Its 
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It^Tebtion to time; which .wiUiadude the 
difTerent state of y9>ir subject ia difierent 
ages. 

. Thus^ for example } suppose the subject io 
be treated of i;s zxxar. 1st. It is the scourge of 
^Qd upon the corruptioua of mankind; and 
ibeing so reputed, is, never to be undertaken 
wantonly and unadvisedly : but as things 
now are, it is in many qasea unavoidable ; so 
that every nation should be prepared by bar- 
ipg their youth trained to arms and to all 
manly exercises, avoiding luxury and eflfemi- 
.nacy, by which every nation is weakened and 
Tendered insufficient for its own defence. 

adi There are several kinds of war ; offen^ 
sive, and defensive ; a land war and a naval 
,war; an invasion of one's own country by a 
foreign enemy ; but the worst of all is a civil 
war, in which the people turn their arms 
against one another, and so make themselves 
a prey to foreign enemies. 

3d. The causes of war are the encroach- 
ments and insults of some neighbouring king- 
dom; a want of due authority and. subordina- 
tion at home ; the oppression of one part of a 
l)ation by another, part ; improper concessions, 
which encourage insolence; treaties- ill ad- 
Yi$ed or not . sufficiently explicit^ and a w^t 



of good fsSih^Biid honour iiv t)bseryin^ 
them. ' '•' ' '\ 

4th. The end to be obtained by every war 
is peace, which is often never to be obtained 
by lighter methods. But too frequently Ihfr 
ambitioil of princes tempts them to make wat 
for the vanity of conquest,/ or to extend their 
dominions, or to take revenge upon an old 
enemy that has unfortunately given some ad*- 
vantage. In some ciases an invasion has tht 
good effect of rousing a nation sunk in j>lea^ 
sure and dissipation ; it brings them to their 
senses, and restores them by proper exercise 
to a military state. 

5th. Its relation to place will give OccasiMi 
to recount the most memorable wtot thkt'havii 
been carried on in different parts of the wbrl^ 
aod-tii^ places that have been rendered famous 
in history by battles, and sieges, and victoridf; 
such* as the wars of Qesar in Gaul ; the bat* 
ties of Cannas and Pharsalia ; the sacking of 
Rome by Brcnnus ; the victory of the Chris- 
tians over the Turks at Lepanto ; the con- 
quest ^f Mexico, and the West Indies, S^. 

6th. Its relation to time will bring in the 
changes that have taken place in the art of 
war the different nH)des of fighting wh^n 
the Macedonian phalanx and Roman legi<m 

were 



wer^ ttiougHt imprcgiiaU^ frpQ^ \h^ pr«s^ 
way of deter^nining a battle by jf!re*an»^ ^(^ 
heavy airtiU^, which h^W wadp. ftefjiujfivc 
annour useless^ The difference »Uo v(\9f^ b^ 
ahewD, 60 far ^ it K i)ndenitQ(>4 betv9ea>the 
^man gallics and a British ^)aa of w^r, 

Thus you see, that, by persuing ope siwplp 
id^ under the several poaiippn places abov^ 
mentioned, we are led;l;l^qt)gh thp .wholf 
•abject, and may ^oon throw tfiig^er so many 
hints, that it would requir^^ fi^io vq^l^tm to 
.handle them ^U disti^ctly^ But h^r^ i^t pi^ 
^monishyony th^t it i^quix^ npof;^)^ki)l,j^i)4 
learning, and judgment to cpntr^f/^ 3^h^^ 
tbikn to expand it ; anxil ha is the .best 4X>m- 
{)Oscr who knows how tQ pptne ^^y aU ^^ 
perfluous matter. 

',. If your subject is eoi^poandt Of n^Q HP 
<i[f^are notioos than one, it fQfmSi,^' ppt$Qft-^ 
Jumy in which some one thi^g is pr^fjiigal^ 
' (as the logicians speaik) of another ; as, i^ 
is evil; old wine is better thm n/fto; a^ 
fri€}ids are htter fhm W»^ ; old music ifi petttar 
than jierv; old divinity is better //1419 ^usji^;^ 
and such hke. Hece ym have 4 m^ttfiv pro- 
posed, whiph '^ is y,QMf j^nsifiess t/^ prwti ^f^ 
illustrate. In thi^ C9^, y9ur hes);^et|^j 

.ii^ ■ . ■ . . ' 

1st, To 



• Isit, To open, aod explain the sense of. 
your proposition, md distingi^ash your sub? 
jectt, if necessary^ ff^ni other subjectsi allied 
to it, 

2d, To giye a reason or two, to prove thcr 
truth of the proposition. 

Si, To confirm your reasons by some ob^ 
nervation on men and tnsinners, some pro? 
irerbial sentence exprei^ing the public judg* 
inent of mankind upon the case;, or som^ 
'i|entknent froin an author of establised r^u* 
tatioQ. 

4th, To illustrate your subject if ith ^ si-* 
nni^ wfajch is no other than some parallel 
eQ«e in nature ; and this you are to apply to 
the diffefent parts of your subject, if it is so 
apposite as to admit of saeh aA accommor 
fUuioB. 

Stlh To add an example either from wciaiit 
or modern history^ or irom your owa exgo^ 
rience. 

^^th, Then,^ lastly, you are to sum up your 
iMtter, and shew the practical use of it; 
oond^ing with some pertinent eschorta-* 
tkm. 

This is the easiest way of treating a sulgeet^ 

, ai^ the most efiectuaL When I was taught 

to make a theme at school, we had a modd 

of 



of a theme of thb cohstractioh composed by 
Mr. Dryden, which was Ifec patt^O: we were; 
obliged to follow; and I wish I. could give 
you a copy of it Method is the light of a 
subject, and eafresmn is the life of it'i and, 
in my judgment, an immethodipal .piece is^ 
worse than an ill-written one. The art is, to 
use method as buildeis do a scaffold, which 
is to be taken away when the work is finished: 
^, as good workmen, ^ho conceal the jmnts^ 
m their work, so that it may look smooth 
and pleasant to the eye, as if it were all m^^ 
of one piece. 

Cicero, in his Orations, speaking generally 
as a lawy^, pleads for the lawfuln<ess of some 
fact, or against its unlawfulness. He beghi^ 
with preparing his bearers for the subject ; 
either winning their attention by a modiEfsl 
approach* or shewing them how they are 
hiterested in what he ' has to propose to 
them. 

^' In the next place, he proceeds to state the 
case, and lays the facts before them, with 
all their circumstances; or such £^t least as 
make for his purpose. This is called the 
narration. ^ ' 

Then he descends to reasdn upon the case j 
either justifying his client, or refuting the ar- 
guments 
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guments on the other side. The justiflcalioii 
and the refutation ^nerally make two sepa* 
rate articles. If his speech is of the accusa- 
tory kind^ his method is still the same^ mutatis 
mutandis. 

After nil, he sums up the merit in a conclu- 
sion, which is called peroratioj because it re- 
views the several parts of the whole oration, 
and ptoses the audience with the force of the 
evidence, that their judgment may go witli 
his side of the question. 

M|ny sermons in the English language are 
some of the finest orations in the world. 
They are of different sorts; some are 
morale some contriwersial, and some cxposi-^ 
tory :■ the latter are of more general use, be* 
cause they take in the two other divisions 
of moral and controversial, as occasion re* 
quires. 

Under the first head of a discourse, the 
sulgect is opened with some general observa- 
tions, and distinguished. 

Under the second, it is explamed and illus^ 
trated. . 

Under the third, the uses are shewn, and 
tlie inferences deduced, as they follow na- 
turally from the most interesting parts of the 
exposition, 

VOL. ;ci. 2 A sermon 
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wAhoi^ wiU he cksrJy itaderstoodl and easily 
jemem|ieftil« Bemica, when a thoogbtatasuob 
ia k3 fight finjx, it has ten times mmse force 
than when it is improperly connected Omi'- 
ppsitions ace like machi^ea^ where cue part 
depends upoii another; W any part gets out 
of place, the raotioa is disoidere^ and the 
wbofe is of less effect. A rhapsody of miscel- 
laneous thoughts, huddled ^gether m the 
way of an unconnected essay, with no partir 
cular relation to the text, either makes no 
impression at the time when it is delivered, or 
leaves no instruction behmd it Not evcfj 
musician^ who can make a uoise, and shew 
slight of hand upon an instrument^ is fit for a 
composer of music; neither is ev^eiy maA 
who can think with &eedom abl^ to wriu 
with good effect 

The three dif&rcnt sorts of oompositic« in 
prose, are the narration, the epistle, and the 
speech. Narration should consist of long 
^ud clear periods, descriptive of facts, with 
reflections sparingly intermixt The epistte 
is distinguished by short sentences aad an 
easy unaffected manner. Method is h^^ 
of no gix^at value. Speeches ar^ diflferent 
from both, consisting of reasoningiE^ apolo- 
gies, 
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gies, defences, accusations, refutations, and 
such like, enforced and ornamented as much 
as may be with thfe figures of rhetoric pro* 
perly introduced : of which I shall endeavour 
to give you au explanation at some other op* 
portunityi 
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LETTER XX. 

TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN^ GOING INTO tHB 
ARMT, 

WHAT figure can you make in any state 
of life, unless you adopt some certain rules 
for the regulation of your conduct ? Wis^ 
dom lives by rule, and folly lives by chance ; 
and this is the chief difference there is betwixt 
them. Such rules, therefore, as may be use- 
ful to you in the profession you are now go- 
iiig to take upon you, I shall give you freely, 
to far as they are known to me : the success 
must depend upon your own attention. 

Do not imagine then, that because you are 
going to put on a sword, you may therefore 
throw aside your books. The army, I know, 
differs very much from the university, and has 
many gentlemen^ who think they have no great 
occasion for learning r but be assured of this^ 
that the learned will have the advantage of the 
ignorant in all the departments of public life. 
There are times and seasons, when they who 
know less,, be their fortune and station what 
it wrU, must come to those who know more ; 

aod 
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and natural abilities, be they never so great, 
VfiW always do better with information thau' 
without it. I would therefore advise you by 
all means to keep up your Greek, Latin, and- 
French, and be adding as much as possible to 
your stock of philosophly and history; the- 
uses of which are too extensive for me to en*- 
large upon. Some of the best scholaiB have 
been the best soldiers ; as^ you know frona 
the examples of Xenophon and Julius Cassar. 
I gave an instance of General Wolfe's liter 
ratiu^e, and the advantage he derived from i^) 
in another letter. You have read CsesarV 
Commentaries familiarly as a school-boy; con*^ 
sider them again as a soldier: and if you: 
have French enough, as I hope you have, youf 
will find the French Poly bins, with Folard's 
Commentaries, an excellent work for teachr^ 
ing the art of war. But the best elementa^ry, 
treatise is that of Vegitius^ whos0 Military, 
Institutions comprehend the cii^ciplin^ of thft 
RomaQ ^mies. and the oecopomy of thjeir. 
generals. His work is addressed to the ernpe* 
ror Valentinian ; but his matter is collected 
from more ancietit writers, It has been very 
well translated of late y^ars into English, I 
wish every young officer in the army were as 
fond of jl^is ):H>Qk^ >4nd ^. well acquaintcrd with 
i^ ^ I am. 

2 3 ^ 
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nature, but only by a sense of duty* When % \ 
man seems to think of himself more than of 
bis business, his authority either losca ground 
or becomes odious. All this ipay be attended 
to by an officer, without incurring the 9uspi« 
cion of meanness or weakness : it will, on the 
contrary, demonstrate a |innne$s of mind^ an4 
shew that he is fit to command others who can 
thus command himself. 

Drunkemness is a vice so much belowagen-t 
tleman, that I hope you will want but little 
advice on that hej^d. Every school-boy that 
makes a theme will be able to tell you why 
soldiers ought to be sober. He that is in li- 
quor has lost his strength, and will easily be 
worsted by an antagonist of inferior ability. 
When drink takes away reason, a man is oflF 
his guard, and becomes a tray tor against him- 
self : he is like one who has permitted the 
enemy to shoot his centinel. History will in- 
form you how armies have fallen a prey wheu 
they were besotted with liquor; and there, 
have been instances, when a subtle enemy has 
drawn an army into their, own ruin by some 
stratagem for intoxicating them ; as we kiU 
vermin by baiting a trap. 

In your dress, be neither slQvenly nor fan- 
ciful Slovenliness in the person generally^: 

nptes 
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notes some defect in the mind and under-* 
standing : and as to foppishness, it is a sad 
mistake, when he who should be a soldier, 
forgets that he is a man. 

With regard to your behaviour in company, 
(which will now be of a new sort) the best ge* 
neral rule I can give, and which I would ad- 
vise you to carry with you every where, is, not 
to talk too much nor too fast : for the one will 
be apt to makey'ou troublesome, and the other 
may bring you into danger : a youth of too 
many words will let his tongue outrun his wit; 
and when he pushes on too hastily, he will 
fall into some embarrassment with his com* 
pany, where he may neither know how to pro- 
ceed with safety, nor retreat with dignity. Re- 
commend yourself, if you possibly can, to some 
old respectable officer of your corp3, who may 
admonish you with the freedom of a friend and 
the authority of a father, if you should be guilty 
of any little mistakes at first, from accidental 
levity or inexperience. Here my subject brings 
the p^ctice of duelling into sight, a practice 
too hotrible to be reformed by the pen. No 
Roman ever thought of this foolish expedient 
for determining a private dispute : they made 
it a principle to reserve their swords, to be 
turned against the enemies of their country ; 

and 
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and you have a pleasant example of this ia tb^ 
story of Pulsio and Varenus, two of Csesar's* 
centurions in Gaul, wh&had alivirays beeaquar^ 
relling, and yet never dreamed of drawing theii: 
swords upon one another. They leaped ftom 
the ramparts, to shew which was the best man) 
in a dispute with a croud of enemies ;. and aor 
it happened, that they both retreatted witlv 
equal honour ; each having hadi the opportune 
nity of saving the other's life, 'the practicg 
af aiming at the life of a fellow-seldier for aqr 
inmgnificant afiront, arose fnom the savago^ 
custom of tri(d by^ baftky which the law ancir 
eatly allowed, though wise and good men al-. 
wiays detested aad remonstrated against it asar 
disgrace to a Christian country. Tillf t^e aur 
tfaority of government ^shall effectujally inter-r 
pose, it is asivain to think, of writing agftinsfc 
duels, as. it would be to throw aiu ink-bottle at 
af water-spout, which canibe dispersed)only by? 
rtie shock of a cannon. To yx)u» in particular 
I sjiali observe, that tliouglt your father mighti 
be ready to resign you in the ,way ofi yoiin 
duty, andf for the gx)od of your couutry ; it? 
would probably^ break hi$i heart if you; were tJa. 
fall in a. private dispute: and if you should 
ever be the unhappy instrument of sending 
some thoughtless* companion out of life, it 
might break your own heart. 

Upon 
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Upon the whole, there is certainly nothing 
like a proper mixture pf religion in a-military 
character, to. keep a man within the lines of 
prudence and safety. And soldiers may have 
religion as well as other men ; why else did the 
providence of God select Cornelius the centu- 
rion as the first gentile convert to the gospel ? 
Devotion never appears with more dignity^: 
than in a person whose profession places hint 
above the imputation of a supastttious fear. I. 
was never more pleased with any spectacle that 
occurred to me abroad,, than when I saw many 
venerable grey-headjed soldiers, the relics of 
battles, and sieges, in l^e gr^t hospital of ^le: 
invalids at Paris, dispensed about different, 
(quarters of tiieir chapel, and all engaged itt. 
their own private devotions at a common hour^ 
pf the day. If it were required to add the 
greatest possible dignity ta a soldier afready 
qualified: in other respects, I would put tjns 
motto upon him, " Je crains Dieu, et je n-at 
point d'autre cwtinte," I fear God, and! have 
t^Qother^JkafK 
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LETTER XXI, 



ON THE PRACTICE Of DEVOTION, 

THOUGH I take this serious subject, I 
shall write neither a sermon nor a lecture 
to you. Your own experience will bear wit* 
ness to the truth of a fact which has often 
surprised and confounded nie. Nothing de-r 
inonstrates an inborn depravity in human na- 
ture so much as that dread which most young 
people are under lest they should be thought 
to say their prayers, or, what would be worst 
of all, discovered in the act; though prayer 
to God is a duty as honourable in itself as it is 
necessary to man. Gratitude demands that we 
should daily return something to the Power 
from whom we receive all things, as life, 
health, strength, reason, and the capacity of 
enjoyment; and gratitude is a virtue which 
all men honour. Prudence requires that we 
should keep up an interest with Him from 
whom we expect every thing in the time that 
is to come; and prudence is commendable ia 
all. It is an honour to man that he is per^ 
mitted, much more that he is invited, to 

address 
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address himself to his Maker. We are all de-* 
sirous of being seen ia the company of our 
betters, and speaking; to them ; and as God 
is the source of all perfection, infinite in good* 
tiess as well as greatness, where can be the 
harm in having it known that we are some- 
times alone in his company? Every passion 
of the heart, and every power of the under- 
standing, hope, fear, love, gratitude, admi- 
ration^ reason, memory, judgment, all call 
upon us to keep up this intercourse ; and yet 
we are ashamed of it ! 

I would dissect this shame if I could, and 
discover the causes of the distemper j but it 
is easier to say what it is not, than what it isv 
It cannot proceed from ignorance ; for there 
is scarcely one boy in a hundred, of fifteen 
years of age, who does not already know 
nearly as much as I have here been telling him. 
It cannot proceed from modesty or bashful-* 
ness; because the same boy who is ashamed 
to say his prayers before one companion, will 
have the boldness to swear and talk nonsense 
before twenty. If it should be pleaded, that 
the appearance of hypocrisy is avoided, then 
it is to be feared the duty would be practised 
in hypocrisy : and what an opinion must he 
have of his own character, who has reason to 

think 
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think thst tjhe act ^ f^y^ ^ ^^ ™^ist h0 
takenforanactofdissimutetion? If he thanks 
he is not good enough topray to Grod to mak^ 
hhn better, he must then suppose hhnsdf to 
be past grace^ and ^ven over to a reprobate 
inhid, which is a dreadful prospect 

Whatever the general reason of it Inay bi^ 
die fact is as I say« When the eye of one bby 
is upon another, it has a fascinifting pdwer^ 
like that of a rattlc'-snake, to deter him lit)ai 
the fvactice lof devotion : and ^few indieed have 
resolution enough to assert thdr right of nsfh 
proaching their Maker, and lAewiiig thad: they 
were bom of Christian parents. And what is 
this fiery trial that is so terrifying? What is it 
but the ^eer of an idle companion, of no 
more force nor anthority than the squalling of 
an infant? Yet such is the servility of the 
human mind, on some occasions, that the ap- 
prehension of this has more weight than all 
the terrors our religion has su^nested to us; 
that is, than all the threatenings of provoked 
Omnipotence, If nature in youth were as it 
should be, it would be actuated on all occa*- 
sions, especially on this the greatest of all, by 
ft principle of generosity ; and then one boy 
would encourage another to the practice of 
that duty, without which ha can never expect 
6' to 
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to succeed in this woild or the other. I knew 
one young gentleman who had given his woithy 
father a promise, that he would never upon 
Any consideration, omit to read over some one 
•chapter of the Bible before he went to bed: 
and I have reason to think he kept his word 
iaithfuUy, without failing in several years, 
though the hour might be sometimes a little 
unseasonable. He is now risen to be one of 
the first characters in the state; and has done 
service to his country in almost every depart* 
ment of it 

In turning this matter over a little farther in 
^y thoughts, it occurs to me, that none of 
the passions have, so quick a feeling, amd w^ 
bear touching so little, as pride; and ^at 
pride is- always applied to, for the exciting of 
those vain terrors which get the better of de- 
votion. * ' Why, ^ says one, " you won't do so ^ 
They'll laugh at you. ** The power of this shal*^ 
low artifice over the mind is inexpressible. 
The courage is blasted; and even commoni 
sense is put to flight : for what becomes of his 
wit, who hazards the loss of all things, and 
chases to be really dishonourable^ kst he 
should be apparently ridiculous? 

From the whole case this reflexion arises, 

that no man can be a Christian, and perform his 

. duty to God, until he can bear to be laughed at 
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This is the first Victory the mind is to obtain 
over the world: and till it is obtained^ no 
good can possibly be done. Yet in somena^- 
tures the struggle will be very sharp ; and I 
snake no doubt butjthat there are many young 
gentlemen in the army, to whom it would be 
less trouble to face a cannon^ than to stand 
the effect of a grin from a silly companion on 
a principle of devotion. 

A popular preacher began his discourse with 
observing, that ** Prayer is a natural duty ;'' 
and thus far the observation might be true, 
that the duty of prayer may be inferred and 
inforced on the principles of what we call na* 
tiiral reason : but whether the practice is 
natural to man, let any person judge when he 
has weighed the following fact, which was. 
well remarked by the author of the Adoen^ 
turer, that beggars in the middle of the winter . 
will sit freezing upon the stone steps at a 
church-door all the time of divine service, ra- 
ther than take shelter within it on the disagree* 
able conditition of joining in the devotions of 
the place. If he has an opportunity, let him 
also mark the behaviour of the boys of a public 
school, when they are altogether at the church; 
and then let him determine whether prayer, in 
H practical sense, is a mtural duty. 
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LETTER XXIL 



\ ON PARTIES. 

YOU hear much of parties, and you com- 
plain that you can learn very Uttle about 
their principles, though they have so much to 
say against one anotheri The pretensions of 
different parties are frequently brought into 
question in a great assembly, where you may 
possibly have a pereonal concern hereafter in 
the business of your country ; and therefore 
you are certainly right in desiring to under- 
stand what they are. Some, you say, are 
called whigs, some tories ; some affect to be 
neutral, declaring against all parties, and say- 
ing, that men differ with one another only 
about words and names. Some say, whigs 
out of place are tories ; and tories in place are 
whigs : which is to say, that there is no prin- 
ciple amongst us but that of self-interest; and 
thus you are left in total darkness as to the 
proper differences in opinion by which parties 
are guided. 

The terms *whig and tory are nick-names, 
with which the two parties of republicans and 

VOL. XI. A A loyalists 
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loyalists pelted one another, with great ani- 
mosity, in the reign of Charles the Second : 
and are scarcely worth an explanation. To 
cut the matter as short as I can, and give you 
a general idea of their different views in a 
short compass, I must tell you, that these two 
parties take different sides in the great ques- 
tion concerning the origin of civil gaoemment 
Some say, government is of God; by which 
it is meant, that his authority, in a certain 
sense, must take place in civil society^ for its 
order and support; as his power prevails in 
the constitution of nature : and they say, 
there are difficulties in the subject, which 
can never be got over on any other supposition. 
Others say, that government is a human in-» 
jtitution, and that all the power by which 
governors act is derived from those who arc 
governed ; as if you should say, that the cap- 
tain of the ship has his commission from the 
crew. 

They who espouse this latter opinion, have 
endeavoured to clear the way to it by laying 
down four other very extraordinary proposi- 
tions ; which are these following. 

First, that there was a time when there was 
no society amongst men, but they wandered 
about in a state of savage equality, as compa-^ 

nions 
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nions to the beasts ; such as the poet describes 
them : 

Cum prorepserunt primis animalia tefris 
Mutum et turpe pecus — *— 

Hon Sat. i. 3> 

Secondly, that by some one wiser than the 
rest they were collected by degrees into so»- 
ciety, and began to form a political body. 

Thirdly, that when men could not be kept 
to their duty, they began to enact laws t^ 
keep them in order. 

Fourthly, that when it was found by expe^ 
rience, that laws might be evaded by offences 
committed without witnesses, they endear 
voured to work a persuasion in men's mind^ 
that there was an invisible being, who could 
see into men's hearts^ and \vo\x\A punish of- 
fences in another life ; and thus the exigences 
of society would lead naturally to the invention 
of religion. 

-Not one of these propositions can be proved 
by any evidence of reason or history. As to 
the first of them, if ever there was a time 
when men were savage, those men were in a 
state of degeneracy, and had lost the benefits 
of society. 

A A 2 As 
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As to the second, meii were not originally 
collected into society, because they are in it 
by nature; inasmuch as all larger societies 
must have subsisted at first in single families, 
which would increase naturally into more ex- 
tensive communities. To prevent that state 
of equality which is merely ideal, and never 
existed any where upon earth, a man and his 
wife, who are the rudiments of all larger so- 
ciety, were brought together with unequal 
powers ; the wife being the weaker by nature, 
and subject to the husband ; and the children, 
who follow the condition of the mother, are 
subject to the same authority. A learned and 
useful author, with whom you are acquainted, 
to avoid the force of this argument, is driven 
to the necessity of supposing that the wife 
hath an authority over the husband as the 
husband hath over the wife : but the contrary 
is self-evident; and therefore government 
arises of course from the condition of human 
nature ; it is a necessary consequence of that 
natural law by which mankind is multiplied. 
The father of the family is the natural ruler 
of it ; and none can be so absurd as to sup- 
pose, that the father derives his power from 
the children who are begotten of him : that 

power 
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power is the gift of his Maker, and follows by 
necessity from the order of nature. 

You will find a great advantage, and avoid 
infinite confusion, by thus considering govern- 
ment in its actual rudiments. For all great 
things are best understood by considering them 
under their smallest forms — maxima e minimis: 
and till you can find some way of reducing 
complicated cases to simple ideas, you will 
scarcely be able to understand any thing 
clearly. , 

As to the third proposition, that laws were 
prior to religion, it is contrary to reason, and 
to all positive testimony. It is contrary to 
reason, because the obligation of religion is 
greater than that of law, extending to all cases, 
as well secret as open. It therefore supersedes 
the use of laws, which are made only^br the 
ungodly ; for people who either have no reli^ 
gion, or wilfully transgress what they have; 
Religion therefore is prior, as the more com- 
pendious and powerful obligation. 

The proposition is also contrary to posi- 
tive testimony ; because even heathens allow 
that religion was before law. We read of reli- 
gion, and of religious institutions, in Homer; 
and that kings have their power, honour, and 
wpport from God : but we read of no laws 
A A 3 thea 
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then in being : the term is not used in Homer's 
writings. The Avords of Justin are remark^ 
sble—Populus nullis legibus tenebatur: arbi- 
tria principum pro legibus erant*; and I look 
upon this fact as a collateral proof, that all 
government subsisted at first in families, and 
increased from domestic into national: for 
who but a father can want no more law than 
that of natural affection for the government of 
his household and descendants? And what 
^subjects but children either would or could 
submit by choice to be governed by the will 
of another ? So far as laws look upwards, they 
were made first in popular states, to bind 
those governors who had no natural affection 
for those who were subject to them. People 
who think they have nothing to expect either 
from the principles or the affections of their 
rulers, will be upon their defence, and bind 
them as fast as they can : though mutual sus^ 
picion is productive of evils too many to be 
enumerated. You may have a view of them, 
if you read a discourse by Swift (one of the 
best he ever wrote) on the contests and dissen-- 
sions in Athens and Rome : it will shew you 
vhat is meant by a ballance of power — that the 

♦ Justin, lib. i. cap. i. 
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many may be tyrants as well as a single per- 
son — how mercenary orators have inflamed 
the people to their own ruin — how popular 
jealousies and tumults have led naturally to 
arbitrary power, &c. 

Then, fourthly, that religion arose from the 
exigencies of society, and was a political in- 
vention, brought in aid to the inefficacy of 
laws, it is the falsest of all. For the proof of 
a God was in the works of the creation, prior 
to all law, and therefore could never arise from 
political necessity. Even to this day we find 
a sense of religion, such as it is, and some re* 
gard to the obligations of it, in those nations 
who have neither laws nor writing amongst 
them. 

This system of policy, to which some great 
names have given a sanction, is wrong in every 
step of its reasoning. And here I must ob* 
serve besides, that there is a case of capital 
consideration, for which it has no provision* 
Every government must exercise a power of 
life and death ; a power which no government 
can derive. from human authority, because uo 
man has a power over his own life, and cannot 
be said to give to another what he hath 
not in himself So that this power can be 
derived Qxx\y from God; who b?ing th(5 
A A 4 author 
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jiuthor of man's life, has a right to dispose 
of it. 

An author, who belongs to the class of the 
ISfoTvoeaux Philosophes, endeavours to solve this 
difficulty on his own principles, in an Essay 
Ofi Crimes and Punishments, He seems well 
inclined to give to ev(?ry man Jthe disposal of 
his own life, by his calling self-murder a w/w;?- 
tary migration, as when a man leaves his pV 
rish, or goes off as a member of some new co-* 
lony. But if this should be insufiicient, he 
argues farther, that although the power of life 
^nd death Is not in any individual taken sepa- 
rately, yet the aggregate body may have it 
when they are all taken together ; which in 
effect is the same as to argue, that though one 
cypher has no value, a great many cyphers to-* 
gether will make a sum. 

You will find this power of the multitude 
a notion big with absurdity, and which can 
never be reduced to practice, because it im.^ 
plies a contradiction. You must suppose that 
the whole aggregate of the people are unani^ 
jnous, who never yet united in any one act 
since the beginning of the world. If they 
^re divided, then their power is the power 
of the people over the people ; it is the power 
gf Peter oyer John, and of John over Peter ; 
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and can never be settled, till one of them has 
either destroyed the other, or deprived him of 
his liberty. 

Thus I have sketched out for you the ground 
of dispute betwten the two parties who have 
made most noise in the kingdom. I shall 
Tieither trace the effects of their different 
principles, nor give you any reflections upon 
their characters, as that would carry me out 
too far, and be an invidious undertaking. So 
far as we have now gone, it is the part of 
every good subject to go, who has capacity 
and opportunity. It happens that the origin cf 
civil government is a subject which of late has 
been incomparably treated in a learned and 
elegant discourse by my excellent friend 
Dr. HornCj president of Magdalen College in 
Oxford* (now dean ofCa?it^rburi/)j to which 
I must refer you for farther information. 
There you will find every thing that learning 
and moderation can pertinently introduce, or 
at least, that need be said, for the settling of 
the question. It will give you satisfaction in 
point of argument ; and the composition, while 
it instructs you in your duty, will improve 
your English. 

* See Discourses on several Subjects and Occasionj, 
vol, ii, diic. 12. 

Xi:TTEF; 
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LETTER XXIIL 



ON THE CHARACTER OF VOLTAIRE. 

I F a wicked writer is not a witty one, he 
will do but little mischief; for poison is never 
swallowed, as such, but in a fit of despair. 
Wit may conspire with truth to give us plea- 
sure; as wholesome wine may be brought to 
table in the richest vessel: but wit, when pos- 
sessed by men of bad principles, recommends 
falsehood, as poison is offered to us in a gilded 
i:up : 

— — Wulla aconita bibuntur 
Fictilibus. Tunc ilia time, cum pocula sumes 
Gemmata, et lato setinum ardebit in auro. 

Juv. Sat 10. 

Truth in literature is the same thing with ho- 
nesty in common life. You may admire an 
ingenious man : but you would wish always 
to be concerned with an honest one : indeed 
no man can be safe in any other company. 
If a great genius is dishonest, his ingenuity 
only renders him the more dangerous : and it 
is to no purpose to tell us that he is a man 
4 of 
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of parts ; because none but a man of parts 
can corrupt the public with much success. 
No sharj)er, properly so called, can possibly 
be a fool. He that lives by his wits, must 
have some wits to live by : and every sharper, 
in proportion as he is more artful and insinua- 
ting in company, is so much the worse man. 
We should think it a very senseless apology 
for a highwayman or a cheat, to say that he 
Is a man of genius. His talents may recom- 
mend him to rogues like himself; and they 
will set him at their head for his accomplish- 
ments : but his eminence in his profession 
will be no recommendation with honest 
people ; who if they fall into his company, 
have nothing to do but to look to their 
pockets. 

In this light I have been used to consider 
the celebrated Mr. Voltaire. I am pleased 
with a man of wit ; and I admire a scholar, 
wherever I find him : but, at the same time, 
I abhor a cheat : and if lie that robs a man 
of his money, and hinders the success of his 
neighbours, is detestable in society; he that 
would rob us of the truth, or render us unfit 
to receive it, is a worse character. If it is 
his first wish to deprive us of that truth which 
relates to our interests in another life ; then 

he 
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he differs from an evil spirit in nothing but 
the inferiority of his abilities. 

If Mr. Voltaire should be recommended to 
you by any of his friends and admirers ; or 
any of his seducing publications should fall 
in your way (which some Englishmen have 
been very forward to translate), it is proper 
ydu should know what you are to expect, 
that you may be prepared against the ill eflfects 
of them ; and possibly you may have some 
opportunity of rescuing others from the snares 
of his sophistry, 

I lately met with two volumes of a work iij 
French, intitled Les Erreurs de Voltaire. They 
are written by the Abb6 Nonnette, a modeitite 
and candid writer, M'hose remarks have gone 
through many editions at Paris ; and I wish 
they were translated into English* In a pre- 
liminary discourse to the work, he has drawn 
the literary character of Voltaire with gieat 
calmness and judgment ; allowing him all the 
merit he could justly claim, and distinguish- 
ing properly between his excellencies and his 
errors. From this preliminary discourse I 
shall give you a pretty large extract in ano- 
ther letter. 
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LETTER XXIV. 



ON THE SAME. 

THOUGH I could indulge myself with a 
quire of criticism on Mr. Voltaire, I rather 
chuse to give you something at present in the 
more humble character of a translator ; and if 
it does not run off so smoothly as an original 
composition might do, that you must excuse. 
We take, or seem to take, the sentiments of 
another with more impartiality than we ad- 
vance our own ; and in the present case, I appre- 
hend you will suffer nothing by the exchange. 
" Perhaps it would be difficult," says the 
Ahhi Nonnette, ^* to find, in any age, a man 
of such great abiUties and extensive knowlege 
as Mr. Voltaire. I think therfe never was 
his parallel. He was ignorant of no kind of 
literature-: he wrote upon every thing : and 
though he may have fallen short of perfection 
in some of his productions, yet there is a va- 
riety of fancy which always discovers a supe- 
riority of genius. At the time of life when 
other young men are obliged to receive lec- 
tures from those who are . wiser than them- 
selves, 
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selves, Be published those poetical essays 
which soon made him known all over France, 
From the pieces he wrote for the theatre, it 
was the general opinion, that under the reign 
of Lewis XV. there was no occasion to lament 
the loss of those great writers, Corneille and 
Racine, whose productions had done so much 
honour to the reign of Lewis XIV. 

" His works are distinguished by that bril- 
liancy of wit, that fire and elegance of ex- 
pression, which is not to be acquired by the 
most intense application : it is the effort of 
genius, and the gift of nature. After a few 
years, when his judgment was more mature, 
he ventured upon philosophy, and treated of 
it as if he had been nothing but a philoso- 
pher; while his poetry would have tempted 
one to believe he had studied nothing but 
poetry all his life. But his thoughts were not 
confined to these : he studied history and cri- 
ticism ; and made observations on the man- 
ners and principles of mankind. He attempted 
every thing, and his genius carried him 
through ; and notwithstanding numberless 
small errors, one may every-where trace the 
genius of Voltaire. 

*^ A knowlege of books^ too extensive to 
have been properly digested, w^th an indefa- 
tigable 
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tigable ardour of mind, and an extraordinary 
memory, emboldened him to write on all 
kinds of subjects, A descriptive imagination 
gave that force to his style, which tnade 
ample amends for the want of some lesser 
graces. The energy of his expressions, hi^ ' 
striking contrasts, and the variety of objects 
he brings together to set off one another, sur- 
prise and engage his readers, even while they 
disbelieve what they are reading. This i» 
what we are authorised to say of Mr. Voltaire's 
style. 

" For all these talents united, he was re- 
garded as the prodigy of the age in which ht? 
lived. He might have been the idol of it; 
but the frequent abuse of his talents, his ex- 
travagant assertions, with that superior tone 
and dictatorial carriage which he always af- 
fected over those who Cultivated the sciences 
and belles lettres, raised him more enemies, 
censurers, and rivals, than ever he had ad- 
mirers* 

*' The human mind has powers with which 
it can raise itself to the most sublime specula- 
tions: but then there are rules to which it 
must be subservient, and boundaries to which 
it ought to confine itself. Some wits arc 
equally bold and happy in their attempts; 

while 
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while others are absolutely rash and inconsi* 
derate. It was Mr. Voltaire s misfortune to 
be too ambitious of exalting himself to the 
top of every thing, though with the neglect 
of those gvKxl rules and necessary regulations.: 
A judicious reader will therefore immediately 
-discover that the author has no fixed princi- 
ples ; that he has no sound logic ; that he is 
often without true learning ; alurays without 
discretion and a proper respecC to things of 
the last importance. He will see through all 
those lively sallies of wit, those bold reflec- 
tionsy and that varnish which is so artfully 
spread over all his writings. These are oraa* 
mmts which may dazzle and surprise light 
and superficial understandings incapable of 
reflection ; but will make very httle impres- 
sion on those who are able to look farther and 
judge properly. 

** ^It. Voltaire is alMra\'s most extravagant 
when religion comes in his way ; and to this 
great object we shall confine ourselves. Re- 
ligion is that alliance and society which sub- . 
sists between God and man ; a society which 
brings with it the gieatest ad vantages to. man- 
kind, and lays them under the highest obliga- 
tions : a man truly wise and reasonable finds 
nothing upon this eartli so wortliy of his love 

and 
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and veneration^ Here all false principlps and 
rash assertions are infinitely dangerous; ai94 
they are more particularly so, whf n tbey arf 
presented in a form whic h flatters the pridQ of 
the human understanding ; when they seem 
to be the offspring of truth, reason, and evtii 
wisdom itself. It is a matter of great conr 
cern to detect the falsehood of ^uch princlt 
pies, and to trace the consequence* ^yhich fol* 
low them ; consequences, which at best ^t^ 
ridiculous, and sometimes exceedingly ^hock'' 
ing : and, lastly, to learn how to distinguisbi 
in such serious subjects, between truth it^li^ 
and that which has only the appearanca of it* 

'' There is scarcely any one piece of Mr. 
Voltaire in which he has not meddled with re- 
ligion ; and not one in which he has treated it 
with any respect He has spoke .of it as a> 
|)oet, an historian, and a philosopher ; never 
as a Christian. Some profane liberties ar^ 
taken in most of his poetical pieces. Hif 
General History is nothing but a jsatire, iii 
which the bitterness of calumny most com* 
monly takes the place of truth : and in hi^ 
Philosophical Miscellanies, where he is more 
of a sceptic than Bayle, he opposes all true 
principles, and pleads in defence of all errors. 

\QL. XI. « B ** Yet 
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" Yet I must own he never makes a direct 
attack upon the truth of Christianity : his 
method is rather to employ all the force of his 
wit in support of those errors which Christi- 
anity condemns. With him, the philosophers 
-who are called Materialists are a sort of men 
void of all prejudices, who only wish to con- 
duct themselves according to the light of na- 
ture. He brings in their arguments ; weighs 
their reasons ; admires the force of them; and 
pronounces them to be unanswerable. Then 
he gives a pompous list of those famous phi- 
losophers who have been Materialists; puts 
in some of the Fathers of the church amongst 
them ; and there he leaves his reader. 

" All reasonable men must reckon the doc- 
trine of fatality or destiny amongst the worst 
reveries of philosophy. A blind fate, which 
draws after it all human events ; which leaves 
nothing to the wisdom and prudence of man ; 
and with which all created beings are but as 
the springs of a machine ; such a sort of def 
tiny is a contemptible absurdity, as inconsist- 
ent with reason as with religion. It is impos- 
sible that Mr. Voltaire could believe such an 
absurdity as this, which could only take pos- 
session of a stupid Hottentot or blind Mussul- 
man. Tliis, however, is the subject of most 

of 
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of the allegorical pieces in his Miscellanies^ 
arid of those reflections which occur so fre^ 
quently in his General History; A wise ihan 
must despise them ; a weak man may be en*^ 
snared by them ; and here the libertine, finds 
an authority for all his extravagances. 

*^ But most dangerous of all, because it is 
best calculated to seduce people is his way of 
treating religious worship, the exercises of 
piety, the government of the church, and.th^ 
institution of its ministry. Here he employs 
all his wit and satire, his grave; arguments and 
his solemn declamations, to inspire contempt 
and aversion for every thing of this kind. All 
that has been written against the Christian or 
the catholic religion by libertines, and those 
modern authors who give themselves the 
pompous name of philosophers, this he indus* 
triously quotes; endeavouring to make the 
wit more pointed, and the ridicule more out* 
rageoiis* All those who are devoted to reli- 
"^ion, or engaged in the service of it, appear 
to him as a set of useless mortals, who are 
either insignificant or vicious* If they have 
xnerit, talents, or virtues ; if they have done> 
or now do, any service to the public j he robs 
them of it all, and conceals it in every picture 
he has drawn of their characters^ But he 
BBS takei 
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Ukei special care diat the world shall tie pert 
fbctly aapiamted with all thdr pasaipQs, vices^ 
and folliea, by which they have d]^oiiour64 
themtelves and their profession ; the«e are tfaif 
enly things he dwells upon ; and from heacf 
he takes occasion to pronounce against them 
•IL 

** With Mr. Voltaire, the wfade service of 
religion is nothing but superstitum : he exr 
eepts nothing, he respects nothing. Som^ 
times he amuses himself with a picturesqii; 
description of the ridiculous mortifications c^ 
ft Fofuir or a Derviu : but the aUttsion i$ 
always plain enoqgh : a reader may perceivie 
at first sight tliat he has nothing to do but to 
change the name, and that the raillery is all 
pointed against devout Christiana. Some- 
times, under another allusion, as intelligibly 
as the former, he pretends to shew^ that no- 
thing but the folly of superstition can offer 
sacrifices, vows, and prayers to God for this 
obtaining of what we want. Because t\^ 
church does not furnish its ahars with opera- 
girls, and those virtuous heroines who tread 
the stage, and contribute in m^re way^ thvk 
one to the amusemeiit of the public, Mr. Vol- 
taire abuses the whole nation as weak, foolish, 
and superstitious. In a word, nothing was 
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ever worse contrived, in his opihioir, tHin the» 
ecclesiastical councils, and ftotHing can bo 
more unreasonable than submii^ion to any of 
tlieir determinations, ile finds that Pagani 
ti^ere always wiser, in leaving all men at liberty 
to think as they pleased m matters of religion. 
Yet in his miscellanies of philosophy and \\i^ 
rature, his whole business is to insult religiottl 
and all religious people: and his Oendral 
History was intended for nothing else bat td 
make leligion odious: there, with every v&^ 
temperate sally of licentiousness, and a vaiil 
6stenf ation of a superior taste for phikwoplfy/ 
he empties his quiver against it The work ill 
a series of calumnies, false acctisatiofts, otrt-» 
fSgeous exaggehitions, arid artificial coiic^f8lt« 
inents, to bring disgrace upon CKrifirttertity, 
Authors, who arcf either contemptible, or of 
iuSpicious characters, if thty are but eflertiies 
to religion, iiiimediately turn into oiiacles^ witM 
Mr. Voltaire. Pagans and Mussulman 4ffti 
IfiTways sure to make their party good agaitjfit 
Christians. All that has been inv#lt(id iXiA 
propagated by idolatry, hereiy^ and i«f{)^titt^ 
against. the worsbippers of Jesus Christ; alt 
<hat has been sdd in defewcef of tyrant<i,^ who 
i!^eretlie enemies and persecutors df tte chm^eh^ 
Vit Voltaire reviv^i and reports it ^ stetben^ 
' * B B S tic 
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tic. But whatever he meets with to the ad-» 
vantage of Christians, in authors of established 
merit and reputation, he either suppresses, or, 
if he mentions it, it is disguised with such a 
cloud of criticism, that readers have no 
chance with him, ynless they are aware of his 
artifices, s^nd well acquainted with the subject 
before- hand. 

*' Actuated, as he is, by this spite against 
the Christian religion, he gives you long de^ 
tails of historical events ; and his represent- 
tions are always unfaithful. All the commo-» 
tions, and tumults, and disorders, with which 
the world has been troubled are Is^id to the 
score pf Christians ; their virtues are traves^ 
tied into vices; their devotion is all weak-* 
ness arid folly ; apd thpir alightest faults are 
exaggerated into unpardonable crimes, 

*^ But he does ;iot treat Mahometans and 
• pagans in this manner ; these are not the coi 
Jours in which^they are represented, If ever 
there have been any real virtues amopg man^ 
kind, ^ny wlsdoni, any reaspn, any justice, 
Mr. Voltaire can find it no where byt amongst 
infidels and idolaters : there we must look fof 
all ourgre^t men, our great geniuses, and real 
Jieroes, If the Protestants are ever so fortun 
Rftte ^ to pbtaiii his good word, this never 

fcappem 
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happens biit when he sets them in opposition 
to the Catholics : and if he is obliged to give 
some testimony to any of the great men we 
have had amongst us, he takes care to qualify , 
their virtues with their faults, and throws in, 
something in such a fashion as to unsay what 
he had seemed to allow. 

*' If any person undertakes to give us a 
knowlege of men, the laws of history require, 
that he should describe them as they are, by, 
their good qualities and their defects, their 
vices and their virtues. To shew us only one 
side of them, is to be an unfaithful historian. 
Yet this is Mr. Voltaire's unfair way of wrij>. 
ing history: lie shews us Christians only by 
their faults and their vices; Pagans, Maho-. 
inetans, and heretics, only by their good qua* 
lities and great talents. 

. ''' We must likewise observe, that this iude • 
fatigable zeal to worry the Catholic religion, - 
and defame all those that profess and regard 
it, does by no means prove that he would be, 
inclined to give better quarter to any other 
religion. His taste is for nothing but total 
indifference (which we call Latitudinarianism) 
and universal toleration. According to him, 
all true philosophy consists iu boasting of uni* 
versal benevolence ; in uttering grand senti- 
B B 4 menta 
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mcnts of probity, justice, and honour ; ind 
then for all the rest, to set ourselves above 
all opinions, doctrines, and articles of faith ; 
to believe what we please, or to believe no^ 
thiug at all. 

*' There is no set of men, of whom he givesi 
us so favourable a character, as of these toler-* 
ant philosophers ; none whom he presents to 
us under such an amiable and respectable eha^ 
racten Ha always describes them as men of 
a milky sweetness, who breathe nothing but 
peace and -gentleness ; who neither condemn, 
nor blame, nor find fault with any body; men, 
who leave to all others the liberty of thinking^ 
as they please ; and who desire nothing, buft 
that all men should shew the same reasonable 
indulgence toward them, as they shew to 
others, These good gentlemen demand no* 
thing but liberty to think ; that is to say (for 
you must understand them right) they only 
demand a liberty to insult society, and mock 
at all religion, with impunity ; to propagate 
all manner of blasphemies that are scandalous 
and injurious to the Christian faith ; and to 
publish the wildest absurdities, in order t(S 
corrupt the opinions and morals of Christian 
people. And all these demands Mr. Voltaire 
finds ta b^ very just and reasonable, atid tn^ 

d^voura 
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deavours to prove them so in a thousand pas- 
sages of his writings : especially in his Poem 
on the Law of Nature, his Discourse on the Soul, 
and his magnificent Panegyric upon Locke. 

" This boldness, which pays no respect to 
religion, is under as little restraint in regard 
to the power and authority of kings. Thid 
great philosopher is no mor6 fit to teach men 
to be good subjects than devout Christians. 
In liis works, few rebellions are spoken ofj 
which he does not either approve or palliate. 
Those maxims which relate to a natural equa- 
lity amongst men are so equivocal iji them- 
"ielves, and dangerous to government, that 
fhey bught never to be treated of but by men 
6f >visdom and moderation, whd can confine! 
themselves within due bounds, and make pro- 
per distinctions. Sometimes these maxims ar* 
the language of nature and reason ; and some- 
times they are the cries of popular rage and 
fedition, Mr. Voltaire treats of them without 
either precaution or limitation : and there i» 
mttch more of insidious affectation, than of 
truth and reason, in all those representations 
which he so often delights to make of the ter- 
iws of despotism, and the advantages of 
liberty. If justice and humanity are some- 
timtS' -wHvitm^ toward the people in those who 

govern 
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govern them : they who are so industrious to 
^ifuse fears and suspicions, and to spread se- 
ditious opinions among them, will rarely mend 
the matter.; but serve in the issue to make 
the people more unhappy than ever. Reli* 
gion gives us better lessons for this purpose, 
and much wiser too, than all th^ boasted max- 
ims of the modern philosophy. 

*^ When a man assumes the haughty airs 
of this author, and listens to nothing but the 
suggestions of his own ftincy, he takes upon 
him to correct those notions which are com- 
mon to all mankind ; to dispute self-evident 
principles ; to contradict opinions established, 
on the best authority ; and deny facts which 
have been incontcstably proved. When he 
sets himself up as a sovereign judge of parts 
and genius, of all writings and all sciences, of 
all arts and all learning, he must then be in 
danger of falling into frequent contradictions 
and palpable blunders. Many are the rocks 
gn which such a bold adventurer may split ; 
and it has not been Mr, Voltaire's good for- 
tune to escape them," ^ 
. After this, the learned Abb6 proceeds to point 
put some of those instances in which Mr. Vol- 
taire has contradicted himself: of which I 
shall give you ^ specimen i» another letter. 

J-ETTER 
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LETTER XXV, 

On the same. 

I SHALL trouble you no farther with 
Mr. Voltaire, when I have added an exam^ 
pie or two of those frequent contradictions 
which occur in his writings, that you may 
have an idea of his peculiar genius for falsifi- 
cation. 

" It is rather wonderful (says our learned 
AbW) that with such lively parts, and such a 
powerful memory, Mr. Voltaire should have 
fallen into such manifest contradictions. 

** In his General History ♦ he tells us, it 
never was the principle of the Roman senate 
or the emperors to persecute any body for 
the sake of their religion : that the Christian 
church had its freedom from the beginning; 
that it was permitted to extend itself, and 
was even protected publicly by several of the 
emperors. 

*' But in his History of the Age of Lewis 
JCIV, t he says, this same Christian church 

* Chap, V. 

t Coaec du Calvini&ine, 

resisted, 
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resisted the authority of the emperors from the 
beginning, and in defiance of all their edicts, 
held its private assemblies in grottos and caves 
of the earth, till Constantine drew it up from 
its habitation under ground to place it by the 
side of his throne. 

^^ In one place he observes *, that htiman 
nature is every where the same at the bot- 
tom, and that nature has established a ge* 
neral resemblance amongst, mankind. Bttt 
in another place f, that there are nation^ 
who have no common resemblance even to 
their ftext neighbours, and that probably 
there are different species of men as of other 
animals. 

** He affirms .that Michael Servetus |; 
who was burned alive by order of Calvin 
at Geneva, denied the eternal Godhead of 
Jesus Christ : and in the following page 
be assures us that Servetus did not deny 
that doctrine. 

*' Cromwell, according to Mr. Voltaire §, 
bathed himself in blood after he had usurped 
the royal authority ; that he lived under con* 

♦ Hist. Gen. torn. iii. p. 194, 
+ Ibid. p. 6. 
% Ibid. torn. iii. 
§ Melang. torn. i« 

tinual 
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^i^iual apprel^ensions ; never slept twQ nighty 
together in the same chamjier, fpr fipar of - 
l^ipg assassinated ; and at length die4 Q^ & 
fever occasioned by his anxiety. 

** And this same Cromwell, ai& Mr. Vol- 
taire says again *, was an pbserrer of thp 
laws, kept the people at quiet, and died w^ith 
that firmness which he had shewed all h» 
life, leaving behind him the reputatioi^ of ^ 
great king, which covered the crimes of hi^ 
usurpation." 

These specimens are sufficient to shew yoi^ 
hPW Air. Voltaire has reported things one way 
pr the other,- as it served the present argument 
When he is to apologize for the cruelties of hi^ 
heathen friends, Nero is transformed into a 
liursing-father of thp church : but ;when th* 
primitive Christians are to be blackened, theo 
his heathens are restored to their proper char 
racter of persecutors, that the Christians may 
be rr^presented as rebels against the imperial 
ftu-nority. To exculpate the heatheq^ he sets 
the church at liberty, and leaves it to spread 
itself abroad over the world : but to make the 
church insignificant, h^ sends it under ground; 
as if Constantine had been obliged to lopk fo)r 

* Siecje de LpuisXIV. dhap. 5, 

ChristiaAity, 
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Chriatianky, where men look for rabbits, in a 
hole of the earth. 

* What I have here given may perhaps raise 
your curiosity - to see more of the learned 
~Abb6's work, and follow that candid writer 
through the several heads of his undertaking ; 
which in general is judiciously executed^ and 
veryentertaining. I hear it is procured with 
difficulty ; and T must ovm T think it rather a 
reproach to us, that I am obliged to send you 
to French writers for satisfaction in this argu- 
ment I wish some original work of the kind 
had appeared in our own language, in which 
Mr. Voltaire has been made to speak so largely 
by his Engh'sh translators. 

There is another celebrated work of the same 
sort \vith that of the Abb6 Nonnotte, called 
fJOracic des Nouveaux Philosophes^ of which 
he speaks with great approbation, but as pur- 
suing a different line from his own. The Zef- 
tres des Juifs^ I think, have been put into 
English : but the chief design of them is to 
shew, how grossly Mr. Voltaire has erred in 
many points of learning. Many curious anec- 
dotes relating to the errors of Mr. Voltaire's 
life, were sent to the Abb6 Nonnotte, but lie 
excused himself from making any use of them ; 
saying, that his temper was not turned to sa- 
tire; 
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tire; and that so long as he could confute 
Mr. Voltaire, he had no occasion to defamci 
him. 

• The portrait I gave you in my last letter 
will carry you beyond the person of Mr. Vot- 
taire, and enable you to judge of some others 
by "his example. This arch-deceiver h!as his 
followers, who deserve to be exposed to the 
world nearly as much as he does, having a 
tincture of his gall, and being well versed in 
his artifices. The logic of en-or has its forms, 
like the logic of the schools, and its rhetoric 
has its figures, which are adopted in common 
by inferior practitioners. But if you see 
through this master of arts, you will be in less 
danger from the under-graduates of the same 
profession. 

' As men are by* nature greedy of novelty; 
and listen with attention to those who have a 
story to tell them, provided they have a peii 
that can furnish out an enteitaining narrative, 
Mr. Voltaire had his reasons for preferring 
history, as the most popular and convenient 
vehicle of his errors : and he found it answer. 
This should teach you to be upon your guard 
against modern writers of history; who, if they 
have bad principles, will sophisticate the events 
and characters of hi^story, and turn them to the 

sam« 
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g^me purposes as he did, to poison the minds 
of youth, and infiame them with notions, not 
more adverse to truth and piety than to the 
peace and prosperity of the kingdom. If you 
study history, either for improvement or 
amusement, let it he your endeavour to select 
those writers wlho were good men as well as 
good historians ; but be Cautious how you 
trust yourself to a libertine : he has some ill 
design upon you, whether he writes from the 
Lake of Geneva, or from the other side of the 
Tweed ; and it will make no difference to you 
whether he is called Hume or Voltaire. 

History of late times, has been craftily used 
as a commodious vehicle to infidelity and se- 
dition. I would therefore recommend to every 
young reader, who is capable of relishing and 
improving by it, what Strada^ a very pleasing 
author, has written upon history in his Frolu'- 
giones Academicc^, particularly his Second Dis- 
course, which contains a just censure of Ta- 
citus the historian. To this let him take as a 
supplement. Hunter's Observations on Tacitus. 
Finding this book spoken of with extreme 
contempt in a virulent publication, entitled 
^he Confessional^ a factious libel upon the 
Church of England, I presumed there must be 
something very good in it, and determined 
4 to 
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to inform myself. ' Accordingly I found it a 
V€ry excellent and pleasant work, full of 
learning, spirit, good principles, and sound 
criticism ; so necessary to the present times, 
that no young person, who reads, or intends 
to read, history, should be without it ; and if 
it is become scarce, I wish it were reprinted 
for this good purpose. 
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LETTER XXYI, 

On Private Judgment, 

AS you are intended for the chuitrh, it 
will be prudent to arm yourself with sucfc 
considerations as may serve to keep your 
judgment clear and undisturbed; that you 
may be easy in your mind, as well as active 
and serviceable in your profes$iont In the 
course of your reading, some things will pro^ 
bably be thrown in your way to perplex you ; 
and I can assure you, there is nothing more 
likely to corrupt and weaken your judgment, 
than some notiops which have been circulated 
concerning judgment itself 

The case would be thought very strange, if 
a man were to see the worse for studying op^ 
tics : but you would wonder the less at this, if 
he thought he had discovered, or that somebody 
else had discovered for him, that the eye has no 
need of any external aids for distinguishing the 
relations of objects, their colours, magnitudes, 
distances, and such like ; but can see best by 
its own native light. Something. of this kind 
|ias really befallen those, who, through vanity, 

self' 
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iielf-interest^ or some other mistake, have at* 
tributed so much to their own minds, that 
they have impaired their judgment. You will 
seldom fail to find in such persons a great de- 
sire to draw you over to their party, by tempt- 
ing you to attribute too much to yourself, as 
-they have done ; and then they mean to take 
advantage 6(] the consequences, which they 
understand, well enough; that is, when you 
are grown conceited, they can lead you into 
their own opinions. 

Every controversial writer against the doc* 
triiie or discipline of the church of England 
(of which th^ late times have unhappily pro- 
duced a very great number), has much to. of- 
fer in favour of the liberty^ the authority^ and 
Hit rights (^private judgment : a sort of flat- 
tery which easily finds its way to the hearts of 
the young and ignorant. Pride and indolence 
arc always forward enough to believe, without 
being argued into it, that they have nothing 
to do upon questions of the utmost importance, 
but to look inwards, and ask their own opi* 
nions. This persuasion precludes the use of 
all those qualifications with which human 
judgment wants to be assisted : it is an error 
which breeds many others, and seldom admits 
of reformation ; for how can he be brought to 
cc 3 sea 
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pee hi3 mistake, who has made it a rule to shut 
bis eyes ? 

What we call private judgment is the judg- 
ment of a private person against the sense of 
the public, and in opposition to established 
laws and regulations : in other words, it is the 
judgment of an individual against the judg- 
ment of the society to which he belongs. They 
say, every individual must have a liberty to ex- 
ercise this judgment i and so I say likewise : 
for nothing can be enacted by public autho- 
rity, which private judgment cannot arraign 
and condemn, if it is so disposed. When pub- 
lic authority has determined that two and two 
make four ; thoughts are free ; and an indi- 
vidual may deny that, or any other position 
whatever, and no law on earth can hinder him 
from so doing ; for no society can make a law 
that shall hinder a man from being a fool. 
For himself, and within his own mind, where 
every man holds an oecumenical council, he 
will judge of things as they appear to hinS:; 
and nobody alive can help it ; and therefore 
we are obliged to allow that every individual 
has a liberty of private judgment^ that is, he 
has an actual liberty of contradicting all man- 
Jcind, and of judging in opposition to all the 
)^W ^nd all (h^ reason in the world, 

Hut 
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But now I tnust infofm you, that they who 
have so much to urge in favour of this natural 
liberty, have pushed the matter farther, and 
argued for its authority ; first, with respect to 
a man's self; and, secondly, with respect to 
the public. It has been pleaded, that a man is 
justified in his sentiments, because they are his 
sentiments ; and that one persuasion, so far as 
the man himself is concerned, is as good as 
another; because he is not Justified by the 
goodness of the matter believed, but by the 
sincerity with which he believes it. On which 
principle, lies are as good as truth, and a chi- 
mera may answer- the purpose of a sacrament. 

Then, with respect to the public, it has been 
urged, that society must have regard, in all 
matters of conscience, to the judgment of 
every individual, and establish nothing of this 
kind till all the unreasonable and ignorant peo- 
ple in a country, (and such there will be in all 
countries) are first agreed as to the propriety of 
it Here, it is pre-supposed, as you will im- 
mediately perceive, that society has no rule to 
go by, in matters of conscience, but their own 
judgment : if there is any rule which lays a 
common obligation on all parties, then this 
reasoning falls to the ground ; for, by the au- 
thority of that rule, society may proceed to 
establish whatever is thence necessary for the 
c c 3 ^^Q^ 
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good of the whole, without su|p«Q4i^g its 
judgment till individuals are sati$fi^d« 

Such are the claims of thU redoijkbt&blQ 
champion called Private Judgment; which 
protests against all creeds, and would new- 
ooodel all states : however, let us be of good 
courage, and take a nearer view of him. 

The judgment of an individual will bqi 
weighty or insignificant, as it is the judgment 
of reason or the judgment of passion. What- 
ever judgment a ms^u may have foriped withus^ 
himself on any particular questioni k mus^ 
liave been formed either with the naean8t>£ 
knowledge, or without them ; if without thencif 
it is the judgment of ignorance ; and is in fact 
not judgment, but a rash and groundless decK 
sion of the imagination : if with the means of. 
l^nowledge, then we nmst consider what tho$o 
means are. 

Knowledge is conveyed to the mind eithei* 
through the bodily senses, or by convereation 
with men, or by reading of books. There aro 
many great subjects in which a man's own ap- 
prehension and experience will carry him but 
a little way; and even M^here experience ought, 
to guide us, few men have spirit and industry 
to gather up what they learn in that manner. 
Aa to books, the majority are ignorant of 

languages; 
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lUtlgutigcs ; \vith6tit Which they caiitiot itad 
^ome, iior judge critically bf others. If the/ 
altJ engaged in sfectiiai' business, they are mA 
at leisure $ ftnd if they hate not been bh)Ught 
Up t6 literature^ they ate but ill prepared td 
take advantage of thk source of itiformatidu; 
It follows, therefore, that most of the private 
judgtncnt which is found amongst mankindf 
15 hot original in themselves, though by iti 
name it always affects to be so, but is bor<^ 
towed from the persons by whom they hate 
been educated, or with whcfm they hate coh^ 
Versid*, And this observation will teach you^ 
by the way> that ertor in judgment is by tld 
means confined to the illiterate* Th^ comtnbrt 
people hate their mistakes, which we call tith 
gar^rfvm but many more monsthju^ and 
dangerous opinions are taken up by mieti of 
education than by the illiterate, in whom com- 
mon sense retains that native power which atl 
bath partly extinguished in the others, by in* 
troducing false, but specious rules of jud^ 
ment, several of which I could produce. 

It is the fate of scholars to fall early in life 
into the company of their elders or theif eqiiab, 
from whom they imbibe a set of principles to 
which they are soon attached, either beeauie 
those principles flatter their pride, or encouragfe 
c c 4 ' ^ their 
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their idleness, or agree with their incUnationi 
and appetites; and unless they are blessed with 
natural strength of mind and rectitude of in- 
tention, and favoured by some happy incidents, 
which bring new thoughts to their minds, their 
reading and conversation flow generally in the 
i^me channel throughout the whole course of 
their lives ; they turn away with scorn from 
every thing that contradicts their favourite 
traditions; and thus they live and die the dupes 
of the first information they received, as do the 
Jews, Turks, and Gentoos. When they write 
books (if they commence authors) they bend 
and distort matters of fact, and represent all 
men and all things as they are seen through the 
medium of their own prejudices. If you at- 
tempt to reconcile such persons to any truth, 
you must treat them as men treat a one-eyed 
horse, turn their blind side toward an object, 
that they may go forward without starting. 

It is not my design to write a satire upon 
mankind ; I have compassion for all men in the 
worst of their mistakes, because they them- 
selves are generally the greatest sufferers ; but 
it is necessary for your safety, that I should 
represent things as they are, without fesu- or fa- 
vour; and I am not singular in my observa- 
tions. Mankind are such now as they used to 

be 
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be formerly; and where their nature operates 
freely, it will act now as it did then. Cit-ero 
said, many, ages ago, Plura enim multd komlnts 
judicant odio^ uutamore, aut cupiditatey autirdr 
cuniUUf uut dotorCy aut Icetit'uiy aut spe^ aut tir 
more, aut terrore, aut aliaaliquavEViuorioyiE 
MENTIS, quam VERiT ATE. — "Men are much 
more disposed to give their judgment of things 
out of hatred, or love, or inclination, or anger,' 
or resentment, or joy, or hope, or fear, or 
cowardice^ or any other emotion of the mind, 
than out of a regard to truth." — In virtue of 
this observation, he directs his young orator to 
trust the cause at last to an experiment upon 
the passions of his hearers. Though this is 
but k rule of oratory, it carries witli it a re- 
flection which bears very hard upon human 
nature. Hence it appears, that men are ac- 
tuated, and often very violently, by a prin- 
ciple which has no regard to merit, truth, or 
justice. And now, I think, the question con- 
cerning the inherent rights of such a principle 
is very easily settled. Societies who have any 
concerp for their own welfare and safety, have 
nothing to do but to guard against it, and keep 
a jealous eye upon it ; for it would confound 
all truth, and unhinge the world. 

The' 
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The grand motives on which men judges 
who do not judge on principles of right reason^ 
arerudtom, vanity, and self-interest. I knew a 
gentleman who was allowed to be a person of . 
piety and benevolence, and yet his example 
afforded a striking instance of the weakness of 
private judgpient. When he finit took th« 
sacred function upon him he went to reside ia 
a city where Arianism had long been a fashion*' 
able doctrine : here he whs touched with M 
pious indignation, like that of Paul at Athemf 
and kis spirit was stirred mthin^ him when kS 
smo the city wholly given to heterodoxy. In 
the execution of his office, he gave an u&po^ 
pular proof of his zeal in the congregation^ 
which at that time was much talked of. Somd 
time afterwards he removed into another neigtK 
bourhood, M'liere the clergy being generally ad-* 
dieted to the good old way, orthodoxy wa» no 
distinction : in this situation he became a zeal-* 
ous Arian : took up his pen in the cause; and 
I have been informed he was a considerable 
member among the gentlemen of the Feathers* 
Tavern. Dr. Young calls Pride the unrcersal 
passion : and I think \ve may with equal pro» 
pricty say of it, that Avhensoever we are sur- 
prised w itli strange anomalies in the words and 

actions 
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actions of men, otherwise good and virtuous, 
it is the universal eiplanation. 

Custom is another principle which has a 
fatal effect in directing men's judgments, and 
keeping their minds in bondage- To account 
/ for their opinions nothing more is necessary 
than to ask where they have been, and what' 
they have been doing? Trace them back to 
the places of their early education, and follow 
them from thence into their connections in 
life, and you will find how they fell into their 
present principles* You have some knowledge 
of a right honourable gentleman who is regular 
in hfs morals, and serious in his behaviour, 
tender to his family, generous to his friends ; 
and yet is perpetually struggling and raising' 
disturbances, and perhaps would venture his 
head for the sake of some fantastical ideas ia 
politics, which would be pernicious to his 
country, and will prob-.bly never do any good 
to himself You think all this utterly unac- 
countable in a man who wants nothing that 
the world can give him : but I will explain thie 
whole in a few words. When he was a boy his 
father sent him to a republican seminary, by 
the advice of a certain bishop, who was no 



gr^eat friend to the church of England. 



It 
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It is to be numbered among the many mis- 
fortunes and miseries of human life, that men 
differ so widely in their judgments, and upon 
such slight grounds ; but you must have pa- 
tience to see this, without being corrupted or 
perplexed : their example is rather to be la- 
mented than imitated ; and their opinions 
afford no argument against the truth, n They 
judge according to the circumstances of their 
birth, parentage, and education : men always 
have done so, and always will to the end of 
the world. If a monkey could write, and give 
his judgment of the constitution of the world, 
and thellistoire Generale of the animal crea- 
tion, he would produce something to the fol- 
lowing effect. He would begin with informing 
you, that the monkey is the original man, and 
man a clumsy imitation of the monkey. Then 
he would describe the monkey-nature by all 
its perfections ; the human by its wants and 
weaknesses. lie would appeal to the order of 
nature itself; which has ordained that men 
shall plough the ground, and plant maize, for 
monkics to come and cat it; which proves, by 
the plainest of all arguments, an undeniable 
fact, a stubborn sort of evidence, that nature 
intended man for a labourer, and a monkey for 
a gentleman ; for nature never sent monkies 

to 
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to plough. His native freedom would demon- 
strate a farther superiority ; for while men are 
gathered into societies within walls, like a fold 
of sheep, to be governed by laws and driven by 
authority, and loaded with taxes, like beasts of 
burthen, every monkey is his own master, and 
takes possession of the woods without going^ 
to the lawyers for a title. 

Thus would the private judgment of a mon- 
key argue, in opposition to the better know- 
ledge of the human species. By monkies he 
would be heard with applause ; and when his 
reputation was established as a writer, his 
name would be a compendious proof of his 
doctrine. Some things unfavourable to his 
system would of course be concealed: he 
would never tell you, that while monkies take 
themselves for gentlemen, mankind shoot 
them for thieves, and chain them to a post for 
a shew, amongst the other free-holders of the 
desert. 
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T^HE preservation of unity in the Church is never 
to be expected, unless Christian people are sea-^ 
sonably instructed in those doctrines, which lead to 
peace and uniformity of worship ; and are convinced 
betimes of the- scandal and sinfulness of Schism. 

It is therefore much to be lamented, and I fear we 
are chargeable with some neglect, that our children in 
the Church of England have hitherto received so little 
information concerning the nature and original of the 
society to which they belong : while our dissenters are 
indefatigable in the zeal and diligence with which they 
inculcate, as early as possible, the grounds and reasons 
of their non-conformity. 

There is a Catechisnh of the Protestant Dissenters^ 
in common use ; which, ins'tead of teaching the Chris- 
tian &ith, and recommending the Christian spirit of 
peace and love, infuses into the tender minds of chil- 

▼oL. XI; fi z> dren 
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drcn a bitter dislike to the Church of England^ Th^T 
are told, that our Church is popish and superstitious ii| 
its worship ; arbitrary and unscriptural in its doctrines ; 
corrupt and defective in its discipline ; and 0iat it de* 
rives no authority from Jesus Christ, but only firoqi thd 
state, which forms it into an establishment. No ill- 
natured cavil is here owtted; aad the abuses of n^odeni 
times, which charity woyld cover and laipent, are held 
out and magnified. The like uncharitableness is re* 
markable in a syllabus of Lectures by a late Mr. Robin'- 
son^ a dissenting teacher of Cambridge ; as unjust and 
inalevolcnt an invective as ever came from the conven- 
ticle. What must a child be who comes out of such a 
school ? brought up to envy and uncharitableness ! 
filled with a sort of negative religion, from an apposi- 
tion-catechism ! and, perhaps, under such preposses- 
sions as will never be reasoned with afterwards. And 
if it should be found, that persons who communicate 
such doctrines are vigilant and industrious in strength- 
ening their party, and drawing away children from our 
' schools to their own, it behoves us to be a Kttlc moye 
upon our guard in this matter. Let us then practise 
'some of that wisdom which ipay be learned from an 
adversary : let us begin, as early as we can, to fortify 
the minds of our children with those good principles of 
trtuh and obedience, which vyiU be sufficient to preserve 
" •"* dieni 
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(htm under the temptations they tball fneet.wltl^ q^ 
^«y come forward in the wori4f 

That z/omi (however imperfect) may pqt be want? 
jng, J have t^ken thi^ p9in8 to extract froip Bishojf 
JBeveridge'$ excellent discourse oij Acfs ii. 47, Thi^ 
JLord added to tfye Church such as should be sav^df 
md from Archbishop fotfer's Treatise qp CJhurch Gpr 
yempoent^ and frpn^ Bishop Rome's pharge; aq^ 
^on> a late f^^saj/ pn the Chfirch ; $pch eleifients qf 
jnstruc^on, as n^y lay a foui^dation in the miqds qf 
p^T c)iildren of (lie Chnrf;^ ^ who, by a pepuliar b^r 
ling of God upon t|ie present times, are now ppipp 
fnore immediately under pur Cf^re than heretofore. It 
1$ ^ pleasure |o coi)sidef ;he institution of Su|Ofday 
Schools ^ a step to i^atipnal r^oripatioif : buj: sopp^ 
persons of great learning and judgment have publl$h^ 
fheir suspicions, th^t the septarigs will take advantage 
pf it, Ito draw to tl^emselyp^ as many as they can of 
ppr children and §erva|its i and sp the conamon ^pple 
)yill be infected with schisn^ and seditjon. ^uch coi^r 
sequences would be serious indeed, and ought to ]f9 
provided against in time. If thp fears of these VPrthy 
persons are well grounded, (and son|c late occurrencf s 
have taught us that they ^c so) the necessity for such a 
9Vork as. the present is more apparent. And a$ it is 
i;pnfpile4 jin 9, s|Muit of peape apd good*will, it ^q-e 
P 9 ? fn^^Jj 



buch to hi '^ris^, Aat tKey wTib Mvc rtale m icr«5c^ 
of nonconformity would give thcfr children biic feff 
6i3portnnity of hcarihg some of otir teaching \ thkt they 
bay have>it in thieir )p6wer to m^ke a libera! knd in*' 
^ikrtial jtidgtneiA foir 'thimiclvek. Dur llekdhing ts nok 
Negative like ihiji%; ft \i hot hgaihit any thhig ; k 
toHows fett, scrqyturc, inn primitive example; it is ii(^ 
intended to cast any odi)An trpoh vihersj but to dbfenfl 
hnd preserve thiat form of rcKgiouk dbctrihe, by wfaicl 
Ve hope to be savtd ; and if ihe Dissentm would em>- 
brace it, and keep up to it better Aan we do, we aiit 
^suadied they might be saved also, without their noir- 
conformity, Ihus much is certain, that by uniting; 
With us, they might be turned from that dangerolrs 
temper of mind, which is so often tempting them tb 
distuib die public peace by works of envy, hatred, dis- 
loyalty, and false doctrine ; thfe last of which, as the 
wisest among^ them know and lament, is rapidly gain- 
ing ground in their congregations. They of the 
Church of Rome also, who think we neither value 
*nor understand Christian unity, may here find, tfiat we 
are as rieady as they are to render what is due to the 
Church of Christ, without making any improper or su- 
perstitious use of its ordinances and authority. 

The word morality having of late years brtn much 
. misunderstood, and been ;dxe occasion of son^ danger- 
out 
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ous mistakes, a hort catechetical instruction is arMed in 
a second part, shewing the distinction between M jra* 
lity and Religion ; which all Christian teachers in these 
days ought to inculcate : and we hope it will be at« 
tendcd to* 
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CHAP. I, 

WHAT THE CHURCH IS, AND »0W IT IS 
CALLED* 

Q. "IX7HAT is the meaning of the word 
Church ? 

A. It is ordinarily taken for the bouse of 
God, or jD&ce of divine worship*. 

Q. Is it any where so taken in the Scrip* 
ture? 

A. In 1 Cor, xx. 29, it is used for the house 
or place of worship, in which Christians as- 
sembed together. 

* Jt 18 taken in this .sense in ooir tWo excellent tiomilies 
on the Right Use of the Church. In the history of the 
Gospel, the place of nuorship^ which we call the Church, 
had the names of the Tempie and the Synagogue i whi^ 
Clj^ist himself and his apostles duly frequented. 

DIP 4 Q. What 
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Q. What doth it signify farther ? 

A. It signifies the settlement of the Chris- 
tian religion in any city or country : which is 
what we understand by the Church ofEphestcs, 
thr ^Church trf ' Atttioeh, the Church of Eng- 
landy &c. 

Q. But does it not signify more than that? 

A. It signifies the whole Christian society, 
Or Catholic Church, of which Jesus Christ is 
the head ; and of whidh every national Church, 
properly so called, is a member. 

Q. Why is the Church called ilofy ? 

A. For several reasons. First, to distinguish 
it as a society different from the world, which 
is xvickedy and out of which they are called who 
are brought into the Church. 

Q. On what other account is the Church 
Holy ? 

A. From its relation to God ; to whom 
whatever belongs, whether it be a place, a 
person, or a thing, it must be holy from that 
relation. 

Q. What farther reason is there ? 

A, Because the Church, from its relation to 
God, is a cause of holiness in man. Its prin- 
cipal use is to sanctify those who are in it, and 
■who are called ^mW^, that is, holy persons. 
(1 Cor. i. 2.). 

Q, What 
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Q, What are the different states of those, 
who are in the world, and those who are in 
the Church ? 

A. The world lieth in wickedness; and they 
who are in the world only, will be condemned 
^ith the world: but they who are in the 
Church, are called to a state of salvation. 
(Acts iii. 47.) 

Q. Has a man's situation any effect upon 
his character? 

A. Certainly; if it be not his own fault: 
for as the world corrupts men, the Church 
sanctifies them. 

Q. How can you prove that? 

A. Our Saviour said, the Temple sanctified 
the gold which was brought into it. Theret 
fore if the souls of men are as precious as gold, 
and tlie Christian Church as worthy as the 
Jewish teniple, men must Jn a sense become 
holy by being made members of it. 

Q Is there Qot another reason why the 
Church is called holy? 

A, Because it is a body, of which the Holy 
Spirit of God is the animating principle, or 
life and soul. (1 Cor. xii. 13.) 

Q. Why is the Church called Catholic ? 

A. CathoUc means universal: and the 
Church was so called, because though it was 

spread 
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spread over all nations, it \vas every where the 
same ; atid scr, in the whole, one Church, one 
body of Christ It is also called Catholic, as 
distinguished from the Jewish Church, which 
was particular or peculial*, being confined to 
one nation or people ; whereas the Christian 
Church takes in all the nations of the world. 

Q. How do the two societies of the Church 
and the World appear when they are compared 
together? 

A* There is the like difference between 
them as between the waters of the flood and 
the ark of Noah * ; the city of Sodom devoted 
to destruction, and Zoar the city of refuge j 
Egypt the house of slavery, and Canaan the 
land of liberty, 

Q^ What reason have we to think that our 
town Church is a part of the Catholic Church 
of Christ? 

A. Because we find in it the ordinances, 
the doctrines, and the authority of the Catholic 
Church. 

Q. How does it preserve the authority of 
the Catholic Church? 

A. Because it derives its authority by suc^ 
cession from the ApostFes. 

^ See tlie first Collect in the office for Public Baptism, 

Q. Why 
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Qr Why is succession necessary to a true 
Church? 

Ak Becdils^ iiOne can make a Chufch but 
Jesus Christ himself, from whom we derive 
ili and without the rule, of succession^ aiiy 
company ttf people, eVen of women, might 
hiake a Church. But the Church being the 
tOkurchofGody and not a humatt society, itten 
Ckii no moire make Goits Chutch thatt they can 
foake God's world. 

Q. How does It appear that ou^ Church 
preserves the same ordinances ? 

A. We find in it the same meln§ of gracd 
to fit men- for salVatibn iW wfcre ill the Chutch 
of the Apostles. 

Q. Which affe they? 

A- Baptism with Witef; Cbnfirmatloii J 
Absolution or forgivehess of sin; Benediction, 
which signifies cbnsecratioh or authoritative 
blesiSing; the Lord's Supper ; Ordination by 
the laying on of handS; &e> 
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Q? THE SIGNS OR BfARl^S BY WHICH TIf|i 
CUUBCH IS TO Bt K,NQWN. 

Q. EVERY society or body corporate inijst 
pj:i$t. under some outward form, as every na* 
tural body doth. JBy what outward forqi hatlj 
^e.Chns.ti^,n .Church been distinguished? 

A.^ By the order and authority of a Ijatwful 
jDinistry of Gods appointing. 

Q. Wow many orders of ministers l^ayg 
there been in the Christian Church? 

A. Three: Bishops, Priests, and Peacons : 
a$ many as were before in the Jewish Church. 

Q. IVoni whence do we receive them ? 

A. From the first Church, in the New Tes- 
tament; where we find the three orders of 
Jpostles, Elders (or Presbrfters) and Peapom^ 
(Acts XV. 6. and vi. 6.) 

Q. How does it appear that the Apostles 
were of an order above the Presbyters or 
Elders? 

A. Because out of the latter one was raised 
to the same office from whi li Judas had 
fallen; and so was of the rank with those 

twelvei 
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twelve, whom Christ himself had ordained, 
as the chief order of ministers in his Church; 
(Acts 1.25.) 

Q. Can y6it sh^w that the Same superiority 
cbntiiiued afterwards? 

A. It appears that Timothy \\?lA an author 
tity over Hlders or Presbyters^ to judge them 
when they were accused, (1 Tim. v. I9.) and 

^hat he had a power of ordaining by laying on 
of hands. {Ibid. v. 22.) The superscriptioti 
also, at the end of the second epistle, informs 

' ui accordingly, that he was ordained the frit 
J^^op of the Church of the Ephesians: TheSe 

*ej)rstles shew there were many presbyters, txrt 

•Only one "Such bishop as had judicial authority 
dver ministers of the Church. 

' ^ What is an Archbishop ? 

A. The chief bishop of a province. * 

Q. Why is this pre-eminence necessary? 
A. Because if the bishopsof a province meet 
in council, some one of them must take the 
chair, and lead the business, to prevent con- 
fusion, as in other assemblies. Thus in the 
council of the Church at Jerusalem, James, 
"the apostle or bishop of Jerusalem, islRrstin 
the council and gives sentence upon it*. {Acts 

^v. 19.) 

* This fact is remarkable against the suj^sed supre* 
^ ixucjr cf St, Peter, 
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Q. Hqw many provinpfs are th?rg in Engs 
land? 

A. Two; ^Canterbuty for the southerfi djoa 
.^eses, and York fof tjie northern^ 

Q. Whence come dignitaqe^ wd lay-o|i 
ficei-s in the Church? 

^. FrpRi the favour Pf Qbristiw pripC€9 iw 
Christian govintrie^. 

Q. Whppce doth it appear that the Churcj^ 
fDust be a visible and distinguishable society^ 

4. Becaiise Christ hath given us a precept, 
vWch cannot oeherwise be obeyed, " Tell it 
pnta thf Church." (Matt, i^viii- 17.) Apdthe 
:flpost{e CQn^mands Cbristiai^s to olfey (hem thqi 
hac^the nile over them: (Heb. jjiii. 17.) in 
•which he supposes we may always know tp 
>^hat society and to whs^t persons ojijr ol^edi? 

ence is due* 
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pr TH? DVTIES PRESPRIBED BT TflE CPPECPj 

Q. WHAT duties are enjoined by tb€ 
th^rch^ to be practised by all its members ? 

'^A. The 
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A. The same which Christ compianded 
to all his disciples : pro^yei\ fostingy and 
alms, 

Q. How did Christians worship in the 
primitive Church ? 

A, By falling down i;pon their knees, when 
occasion required it JCpeeliqg is the proper 
posture of supplication. / bow my kneesy saith 
the apostle St. Paul. He kneeled down and 
prayed with them all. (Acts xx. 36.) 

Q. What respect was paid to public prayer 
by Christ and his apostles } 

A. Stated hours of prayer were appointed 
.by the Church, which the apostles continued 
to observe by resorting to the temple, even 
after the ascension of Jesus Christ. Peter and 
John went up together intQ fhe temple at the 
hour ofprayeTj Wmg the ninth hour, 

Q. What follows from hence ? 

A. That, if Christi2^ns have a Churgh, they 
ahould resort to it at the hours of prayer, ^fter 
the example of the apostles, 

Q. Does it appear that Qo^ himself had 
any respecr to these hours of prayer ? 
. A- It appears froip ms^ny examples. Cor- 
neliuSj according to the custom of the Jews, to 
lyhom he was a proselyte, observed the dirties 
pf prayer jEiijd alujs at the i^ppointed hourii ; 
6 , 5|nd 
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and the angel was sent to him at the ninth hour^ 
one of the hours of public prayer. 

Q. Give me another example. 

A. Peter went up to his devotions at the 
sixth hour, when God sent him that vision, 
which informed him under a figure of the ac- 
ceptance of the Gentiles. {^Acts x. 9.') 

Q. Can you give me any examples from 
th6 Old Testament ? • 

A. Fire was sent from heaven upon Elijah's 
iiltar/r^ the time of the evening sacrifice: 
(1 Kings xviii. 36.) The angel Gabriel oame 
to Daniel about the time of the evening obla- 
'tion, (Dan. ix. 21.) observing the hour of th« 
Church service, though there could then be 
no sacrifice to mark it. 

Q. What doth Christ say of the Church ? 

A. Hesaith, My house is an hause of prayer : 
and that man will ever be found the best Chris- 
tian, who attends the Church more for prayer 
than preaching. It is no certain test of true 
piety, when a man runs after sermons, and 
neglects the gTcat duty of public prayer. The 
itchincr of the ear is not a virtue but a distem- 

o 

per; often attended with many other danger- 
ous symptoms. 

Q. What provision did the Church make 
for preaching at the Reformation ? 

8 A- The 
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A. The Church found it expedient to lay 
«ome restraint upon preaching as well as Upon 
praying, and therefore provided an excellent 
form of sound teaching in the Homilies; from 
which our congregations might still learn 
much truth and be much edified^ 

Q. Why doth the Church appoint certain 
holidays with particular services ? 

- A. To direct our thoughts And devotions 
to tlie life and actions of Jesus Christ, which 
we should be apt to forget, unless reminded 
by the season^ The common year is divided 
by the motions of the natural sun; but the 
kalendar of the Church follows the motions of 
the Sun of Righteousness. 

Q. Why do we observe Saints' days ? ^ 

A. To commemorate the virtues and suf«^ 
ferings of the Saints ; that we may be stirred 
up to imitate their faith and patience* 

Q. The next duty enjoined by the Church 
is that of fasting : what is the use of it ? 

• The work of Mr» Nelson, on the festivals 6( the 
Church, is the best extant, for instructing families in 
Christian learning and piety t and some thousands <jf 
good -people are edified by the use of it* A short woric 
of the same intention, bat fitter for children, is Mr* Cross* 
ffian's Introduction y of which We Suppose thirty thousand may- 
have been used in our Sunday schools » 

Y^u xr. E fi . A. To 
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A. To moderate the desires of the body, 
and bring them into subjection to the spirit. 
{\Co7\ ix. 27.) 

Q.. What other use is there in fasting ? 

A. It gives efficacy to prayer, and turns 
away the wrath of Go4 from u& Devils were 
cast out by prayer and fasting : and when the 
people of Nineveh proclaimed a fast, God 
is said to have repented of the evil he had 
threatened, and he did it not {Jonah iii. 
5. 10.) 

Q. Which is the greatest fast of the year ? 

A. That which is called Lent : in memory, 
and after the example of Christ, who fasted 
forty days in the wilderness. It precedes 
Passion-week and Easter, that we may be 
better prepared for the celebration of that holy 
season. 

Q. What are alms ? 

A. Gifts of mercy : that is, money given 
by devout persons, for the relief of poor and 
distressed Christians. 

Q. On what occasion were alms given ? 

A. Alms were anciently joined with prayer; 
and were thought to render prayers more ac- 
ceptable. Poor objects were therefore laid at 
the gate of the temple, to be relieved by those 
who were going in to pray. 

Q. Why 
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Q. Why do alma render our prayers ac* 
ceptable ? 

A. The reason is plain : for when we beg qt 
God to relieve our wants, it is but just wa 
should relieve the wants of others* 

Q. When are alms more particularly re-» 
quired by the Church?' 

A. In the communion service ; when with 
the holy oblation of Christ's body and blood, 
it is right we should offer ourselves and oui* 
worldly substance to be consecrated with the 
offering of the eucharistic sacrifice ; that we>\. 
and all we have^ may be acceptable and 
blessed* 

Q. What is the present state of alras^givitog? 

A. Not on so good a footings as when th^ 
l-ati^, by which the poor are now maintained^ 
were supplied by the voluntary offerings d 
devout Christians and religious societies** 

Q. How is the defect ia a great measun? 
compensated ? 

A* By the many charities of hospitals, 
schools, and charitable associations^ for the re-» 
lief of mutual wants by mutual contributions} 

♦ The fdief of the parish-poot Was aritichtljr a work of 
choice and piety, before legal raiej were found necessary : 
and in many diurcKes the box is still extentj whidi received 
the offerings of devoat persons « 

E E 2 which 
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which charities happily abound amongst us : 
but still there is great room to wish for more 
alms and more devotion, in the old Christian 
way* 



CHAP. IV. 



OF THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH. 

Q. WHAT is meant by the discipline of the 
Church? 

A. That constitution of rules and orders, 
by which the clergy and the congregation are 
obliged to walk, and to worship God in truth 
and holiness. 

Q. Suppose any of the congregation arc 
wicked and disgrace their profession ? 

♦ The giving of alms is ignorantly, and with veiy 
bad effect, called by the name of charity^ as if the giving 
of aims were the whole of charity ; whereas a man may groe 
all his goods to feed the poovy and have no charity. Of late 
a new philanthropy is come into fashion, which affects but 
little relation to the Christian virtue of Charity, and is 
nearer of kin to the charity of Free Masonry. Let the 
Christian distinguish properly ; and if lie gives a preference! 
kt it be given to those who belong to Christ. 

A. The 
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A. The church-wardens are under oath to 
present such twice in a year, that they may 
be brought to repentance, or cast out of the 
Church. 

Q. What is the difference between a clergy- 
man and a layman ? 

A. A clergyman is a person ordained by the 
bishop to minister in holy things : a layman 
is One of the people, not in holy orders. 

Q. What lay-officers have authority to act 
for the discipline of the Church } 

A. The church-wardens, chancellors, of- 
ficials and officers of the court should be lay- 
men. 

Q. Why so? 

A. That the people when they are corrected 
for their offi?nces may not think themselves 
hardly dealt with ; the persons to whom they 
are committed being of their own order. . 

Q. How long have lay-officers acted in the 
affairs of the Church ? 

A. Almost ever smce the conversion of the 
Roman empire, for 1300 years; when persons 
learned in the laws were granted to the Chris- J 
tians for settling their differences. 

Q. What security have we that they will ] 
not impose upon us and oppress us ? 

A. They are all under oath to deal up- 
E E 3 rightly, 
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rightly, without respect to favour or rewaid; 
which is all the security we can have from any 
man. 

Q. WTiat is excommunication ? 

A. The casting of an impenitent sinner out 
of the Church. 

Q, When is this done ? 

A. When a sinner refuses to obey the rules 
and admonitions of the Chiutrh: as, in like 
case, a refractory member is separated from 
any other society: for, the very being of such 
a society is inconsistence with the membership 
of such persons, as act in defiance to its laws, 

Q. What doth our Saviour say of such 
persons ? 

A, That if any one refuse to hear the 
Churchy he should be to us a heathen and a 
fublican. (Matt, xviii. 17.) 

Q. Is discipline properly observed in the 
Church of England ? 

A, It is to be lamented by all serious Chris* 
tians, that Church laws are not better ehforced 
upon the clergy and the laity ; for impunity 
breeds impiety ; and impiety grows bolder by 
neglect, till it defies all subjection : and then 
the judgment of God upon a people is not 
far off. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 



or THK AUTHORITT OF THE CHURCH IX 
MATTERS OF FAITH AND DOCTRINE. 

Q. IF there are disputes among Christirjns 
about the faith, by whom must they be 
settled? 

A. Either by themselves, or by the Church. 

Q. What will be the case if they judge for 
themselves, with what is called private judg^ 
me?it ? 

• A. This is contmry to the first law of all 
society ; which provides, that no man should 
he judge in his oxon cause: for if this were ge- 
nerally admitted, there could be no such thing 
as society in the world : and the reason of the 
thing is the same in the Church as in any other 
•ociety. Confusion must be the end of such 
a liberty; and Church-confusion is worse in 
itself, and more fatal in its consequences, than 
any other. 

Q. What is the consequence when men 
disa&ree with the Church, and renounce its 
authority ? 

A. They no longer agree with one another, 
£ £ 4 but 
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but divide into sects of Anabaptists, Quakers, 
Independents, &c. and fall Jnto the heresies 
of AriuSj SocinuSj &c. which degenerate 
int6 infidelity itself: a lamentable fact, and 
very dishonourable to the claims of private 
judgment 

Q. What happened in the last century ? 

A. The Puritans, who went upon a private 
spirit, broke into threescore different sects ; 
some of whom held blasphemous opinions*. 

Q, What use do the Roman Catholics m^kc 
of such facts? 

.A. '3^hey lay it all upon the Reformation; 
saying, that when we leave their Church, we 
jiever know where to stop. But this censure 
is not true of the Church of England ; which 
in her Articles and Liturgy hath preserved 
the doctrines of the Reformation for twohun-^ 
dred years. 

Q. But did not the Church of England go 
upon private judgment against the Church of 
Rome at the Reformation ? 

A. The Church qf England never plaimed 
a right of judging by individuals (which is^ 
the case when judgment is private) but used 
its public judgment, as a society, against a fo- 

♦ A dissenting minister at that time has given us § par- 
ticular account of tbWf ^^tMdvJaid^'sQavirfna. . 

reigu 
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reign usurpation. It only reclaimed its ancient 
rights, upon the ground of scripture^ and the. 
pattern of primitive antiquity, 

Q, Whence come those scoffers and infi- 
dels who attack the foundations of Christianity, 
and are now endeavouring to overthrow its 
doctrines? 

. A They do ,not always^ but most com- 
monly arise out of our sectaries : and if they 
do not, they never fail to enter into a good 
understanding with them: of which the ex- 
amples are notorious*. 

Q. But if the Church is to decide in con- 
troversies of faith, will not that make the 
Church a judge of the faith itself? 

A. By no means : for the Church itself is 
9till subject to the law of faith in the word of 
God, and is to administer it faithfully, as the 
witness and keeper of holy writy not as a judge 
over it. 

Q. How does this case stand in civil mat- 
ters? 

A. In controversies of law, the judge does 
jiot make, but only administers the law: which 
if private persons were to do for themselves, 

• Mr, Gibbon begin? his fine laboured invective against 
Christianity, by siding with t}ie Presbyterians against dio, 
pesan episcopacy, 

there 
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there could be no end ; and justice Mronld b^ 
come ridiculous. The bold^ noisy and steifish 
would carry every cause for themselves^ and 
bear down all before them. 

Q. How does it appear, that God supports 
the authority, and respects the office of those 
who are to minister in his Church? 

A. It appears from his promises aiid his 
piactice. 

Q. What are his promises to this effect ? 

A. He promised to be with his Church to 
the end of the world: and has given us an as- 
surance, that the gates of hell (the'pawers of 
opposition, and the mouth of iniquity) shall 
not prevail against it. 

Q. How does it appear from his practice ? 

A. Because the office is not taken out of 
the hands of his ministers even by God him- 
self. 

Q. On what occasions do you find this ? 

A. When Jesus appeared to Paul, and Paul 
asked what he was to do, he was answered, 
that Ananias, a disciple, should be sent to 
teach him. The Lord does not answer the 
question ; but refers him for instruction to 
those of his Church upon earth. (Acts ix.) 

Q. Where again do you find the like? 

A. When 
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A. When the Angel appeared to CameliM 
he did not instruct him himself, but com* 
manded him to set^d for Peter. 

Q. Where again ? 

A. When the Ethiopian Eunuch was reading 
the prophet Isaiah, the Spirit did not teach 
him by his own immediate act, but bid Philip 
go and preach to him. 

Q. Why was all this done ? 

A. To secure us from the impositions of a 
private spirit : inasmuch as we may learn from 
the example of God himself, that a man has 
not the truth, unless he has received it from 
the Church. > 



CHAP. VI. 

OF SCHISM. 

Q. WHAT is schism ? 

A. It is the sin of making a division in the 
Church, and separating ourselves from it. 

Q. What IS the danger of so doing ? 

A. The first danger is that of committing 
a great sin : because if charity be the first of 
virtues, schism, which is its contrary, must be 

the 
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the first of sins. Take the Apostle's descrip* 
tion of charityy 1 Cor. xiii. and reverse it in 
every article, and we shall have the description 
of schism. 

Q. What farther danger is their in schism ? 

A. The obvious danger of losing the benefit 
of God's ordinances for our salvation; as a 
limb severed from the body losds the life of 
the body. 

Q. Why so? 
* A. Because if we have no true Church, we 
have no true sacraments^ to which the pro* 
mises of life are annexed. 

Q. What farther danger is there ? 

A. The danger of falling into habits of 
censoriousness and uncharitableness against 
our brethren ; the bitterness of unjust accusa- 
tion ; and also into error of doctrine. 

Q. Why is this ? 

A. Because they who leave the Church, 
must make the Awrst of it to justify them* 
selves. They are therefore naturally inclined 
to exaggerate and triumph in the defects of 
the Church, if any are to be found ; and to 
make them where there are none. Instead of 
labouring to amend the Church, they are 
tempted to take pleasure in its corruptions, 

Q. What 
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Q. What farther evil is there in separa- 
tion ? , 

A. The common cause of Christianity suf- 
fers, when the Church is deprived of the as- 
sistance and example of men who are other- 
wise good and virtuous. Our loss is double 
when they who should be for us are against 
us : and the characters of such, being specious^ 
are held up to the world, as a proof that 
schism is no sin. 

Q.' Why is there also a propensity to error 
in doctrin^ 

A. A spirit of opposition, beginning in some 
things, extends naturally to other things : and 
we see by experience, that the religion of se- 
paration hath not so much of Christianity ia 
it now, as it had some years ago ; but is dege- 
nerating daily into the wild philosophy of So- 
cinianism and InfideUty. 



CHAP. VII. 



OF THOSE FAWE PRINCIPLES BT WHICH 
SCHISM DEFENDS ITSELF. 

Q. ARE there any false principles, which 
have a tendency to produce and justify 
schism ? 
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A. There are several Persons who have not 
been able to prove their title as members of 
ihe Church, have feigned an invisible or spi- 
oritual Church, not of this world, in which a 
man may have communion with Christ, with- 
out joining himself to any visible society of 
Christians. 

Q. Where is the error of this ? 

A. No such distinction is warranted by the 
Scripture. But if it were, still we must attaia 
to things invisible by the way of outward vi- 
sible ordinances. We might as well hope to 
be saved by invisible sacrajnents as in an invi^ 
sible Church. Neither is it the doctrine of the 
Scripture that our Church-membership con* 
sists in holding communion with Christ only : 
it being also required, that we should hold 
communion with one another — fVe are one 
bread and one body. ( 1 Cor. x. 17.) IVe are bajh 
tized into one body. ( 1 Cor. xii. 1 3. ) TFe are 
members one of another. (Eph. iv. 25.) Schism 
is not properly a sin which breaks the union 
between Christ and the Christian ; but which 
divides Christians from one another. 

Q. Are there any other principles applied to 
the same purpose ? 

: A. Predestination and election to grace; 
pretended inspiratioA ; ^nd the sufficiency of 
moral virtue. 

Q. How 
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Q. How do these operate ? 

A. The first sets us above the Church : the 
second above the Bible : and the third above 
Christian worshi]x 

Q. How does the first set us above thft 
Church ? 

A. Because if men are predestinate and 
elected to salvation by a secret decree of God^ 
independent of all ordinances, there is no need 
of any Church at alL 

Q. How does the second set us above di« 
Scripture ? 

A. Because, if we act under the satni 
inspiration as the apostles and prophets, wu 
become a rule to ourselves against all other 
Christians. 

Q. How does the third set us above Chris* 
tian worship ? 

A. Because it teaches, that religion consists 
in what we doy not in what we are^ and what 
we believe or profess : and so moral honesty 
between man and man will be accepted of 
God without faith to recommend it ; as wetl 
in a Turk as in a Christian. 

Q. Is there not also another new opinion 
which justifies all errors and divisions among 
Christians ? 

A. There is an opinion, that sincerity in 
I any 
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any profession will make it acceptable. But 
if this were so, then a lye may have all the 
good effects of truth if it be but believed. 

Q. But hath not Christ said, he that de- 
^isethyou despiseth me f 

A. Therefore it must surely be very dan- 
gerous to teach men that they may despise the 
jninistry of the Church and yet be innocent ; 
ivhen Christ himself hath taught us, that in 
such a case a man is to be considered as an 
heathen man and a publican. 

Q. Is not the fact of the Church of Eng- 
land's Reformation objected to us, as an ex- 
ample which justifies the separation of oiu* 
sectaries ? 

A. It has been so applied both by the Pa- 
pists and the Dissenters : but the cases are not 
parallel. The Church of England, which had 
been a Church before any preachers entered 
this island from Rome, only returned to its 
original independence, and threw off an un- 
just usurpation : whereas our sectaries have 
thrown off the just and lawful authority of re- 
formed episcopacy. If the cases are the same, 
then the authority of the pope over the bi- 
shops of this Church was a legal authority. 



CHAP, 
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CHAR VIIL 

THE CONCLUSION. 

Q. WHAT use are we to make of the doc- 
trine in the foregoing chapters ? 

A. We are to consider, what is the duty of 
Christian people in respect to the Church : 
which is, to honour God in all his insti- 
tutions ; as knowing that our disobedience is 
not against man, but against the Lord. 
(Exod. xvi- 8.) 

Q. How can we rebel against God whom 
we do not see ? 

A. We cannot rebel against him in his own 
person ; the only possible way is, to afiront 
him in things^ persons^ times, or places, which 
belong to him. In such cases, he takes the af- 
front to himself The text of Hos. iv. 4. re- 
presents it as a heinous sin, even the pattern 
of all wickedness, to strioe with the priest; for 
which Corah and his company perished in a 
fearful manner in the wilderness, 

Q. What doth our Saviour say ? 

A. Our Saviour commands us to hmr the 
Church. Yea he taught the people to obey 

VOL. XI. F p the 
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the scribes and pharisees^ because^ bad as they 
lurere, they still retained the authority of suc- 
cession, and sat in the ^eat of Moses : and he 
himself, for an example to us, attended the 
services of that temple which be was about ta 
destroy. Why should not the Christian mi- 
nistry of this day sit in the seat of the apos- 
tles, as the Jews, in the last days of their 
Church, sat in the scat of Moses, who was so 
long before them ? 

Q. What is our duty in respect to the main- 
taining and supporting the Church and its mi- 
nistry ? 

A. When the Jews observed a conscientiotu 
payment of their tithes^ down tx3 the most tri- 
fling articles, our Saviour told them, it was 
what they ought to d9. 

Q, Why did God ordain the maintenance 
of his ministers by tithes and offerhigs ? 

A. To render that maintenance more cer^ 
tain in its^elf, and independent of the people : 
for which reasons the method is mudi disliked 
and exclaimed against by those who are no 
friends td Christianity or its ministry. In this 
way of supporting the Churcii, the devotion 
of the people pays that first to God, which 
the minister takes to himself *• If a minister 

* This cannot be done when tHies are changed iato lamft* 

5 ' i* 
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h the fueople's hireliBg^ he vill be afraid to 
offend the people by teach iDg the truth and 
rebukipg vice. Yet, after all, a wise minister 
will consider the people as the end^ and him'* 
self as^tl>e means. The Church was not n^ade 
for Moses; but Moses for the Church. 

Q. Wbat m St. PauFs advice upon this 9ub* 
ject? 

A. He commands us tp obey those that 
watch for our souls, and to esteem them very 
highly in love for their work's sake : (1 Thess. 
v. 15.) He teaches us (1 Cor. xiL) that the 
Church is a bedy^ all the different members of 
which should bie at peace together, and hava 
care of each other as in the body natural. 
Then be proceeds to assure us in the next 
chapter, that it is of so much consequence to 
prt^QTvtthe peace and unity of this body (which 
be calls by the name of charity or love) that 
all our works and all our qualifications with- 
out this are of no value, and we ourselves are 
nothing ! 

Q. Do people sec this ? 

A. Of late we are so full of a spurious af- 
fected candour toward all sins and errors ; ancl 
it is the interest of. so many to keep it up, 
that true charity, such as the apostle hath en- 
forced, is very little understood. Schismatics' 
F F 2 teach 
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teach us, that charity consists in teiDderfie^ 
to those who have broken charity ; and if we 
atdmonish them to repent df their sin, they 
say we have no charitt/. 

Q. In this critical situation, how are Chris* 
tians to conduct thiemselves ? 
* A. They must look unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of their faith ; who never tem- 
pered and qualified his doctrines to please the 
multitude ; biit hazarded the contradiction of 
sinners, the sneers and scoffs of hypocrites^ 
misers, and adulterers ; atid was at kngth cla- 
moured out of his life by the voice of a cor- 
rupt people, set on by party-kaders and un- 
faithful ministers. 

Q. May we not lessen this danger without 
sin ? 

A. Certainly ; and it is our duty so to dOc 
We are admonished to instruct with meekness 
those that oppose themselves : to be resolute in 
the truth, but gentle in the manner of recom- 
mending it: avoiding all that intemperate 
language and personal railing which the sec- 
taries have used against the Church. 'Wliat 
errors soever we may find in men, we should 
be ten<ler to their persons and their feelings. 
God knowcth more of mens' hearts than wci 
do : he will make allowances for the circum- 
stances 
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stances they have been under, and the power 
of early prejudices ; so great, that no reasons, 
nothing but divine grace, can contend with 
them. How much did it require to convince 
' St Paul ! yet he was a man of a goo^ mean- 
ing in his heart Some of those who contend 
furiously with us, may, in temper and inten- 
tion, be such as he was. Wheresoever they 
are to be found, we should bear with them, 
for so God himself doth ; and we should pray, 
that they may be farther enlightened. This 
is the charity of a wi$e mau, and a true Chris- 
tian. 



y F 3 PART 
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PART II. 



ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MORALITY 
AND RELIGION, 

Q. WHAT is region? 

A. The rule which teaches us to believe in 
God and to worship him. 

Q. What is meant by morality ? 

A. The rule which teaches us to live so- 
berly and honestly. 

Q. What are the great duties of religion ? 

A. Faith, hope, and charity. 

Q. What are the virtues which the teachers 
of morality have reckoned the principal ? 

A. They are four in number : justice^ tem- 
perance^ prudence^ 2inA fortitude. 

Q. What is justice? 

A. The rule by which we give to every 
man what is due to him. 

Q. How far does this extend } 

A. To the payment of debts and wages, 
the giving of tribute to whom tribute is due, 
fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour. 

Q. What is temperance ? 

A. The 
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A. The rule whereby we restrain and mo- 
derate the appetites of the body, which are all 
given to excess. 

Q. What is prudence ? 

A. The rule by which we distinguish be- 
tween good and evil ; seeding the one and 
avoiding the other, with a view to their con- 
sequences. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word j&rw- 
dence ? 

A. It is the same with providence^ and 
means human providence or foresight 

Q. What is fortitude? 

A. The rule by which we are to meet 
•danger, and bear sufferings. 

Q. Which are the principal vices ? 

A. They are contrary to the principal vir- 
tues : injustice, intemperance, imprudence, 
and cowardice. 

Q. What is an unjust man ? 

A. One who defrauds others of their due, 
or denies it to them. We commonly call such 
a man a rogue. 

Q. What is an intemperate man ? 

A. One who abuses hiijiself by indulging 
his appetites. 

Q. What jdo we call him ? 

A. A glutton^ a drunkard, a sot, a be^t. 

Q. What 
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Q. What is an impradent man ? 

A. What we commonly call a fool: one 
who acts wrong, and does not foresee the con- 
sequence of his own actions, oi* pays no re- 
gard to it ; and so 'brings himself into diffi- 
culty, poverty, misery and contempt 

Q. What is a man without fortitude? 

A. He is what we call base and mean-spi- 
rited He fears what a wise man ought not 
to fear, and generally increases danger by a 
false endeavour to escape it 

Q. Are the virtues necessary to eadi other? 

A. Tliey always do best together : he who 
has no temperance will hardly preserve his 
justice ; because he will be wasting upon hin>- 
seif what he should pay to others, 

Q. Give me another example. 

A. He who has no fortitude, will be tempted 
to injustice, or falsehood, or treachery, to save; 
himself from danger. 

Q. Give me another. 

A. He that has no prudence to consider 
consequences, will not be guarded against the 
fatal cftects of pleasure, extravagance, and in-, 
temperance. 

Q. How far will the practice of these vir- 
tues avail to our salvation ? 

A. They do well in society, and will asisist 

in 
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hi carrying us with isafety through the world ; 
und therefore every wise man will observe 
tiiem. 

Q. Why will they not save us ? 
A. Because we are to be saved hy faith. 
Q. But are the virtues then unnecessary ? 
A. By no means : they are as necessary to 
Chritstians as to other men : but we are saved, 
hot by what we do, but by that faith in the 
promi^s, and that love to God with which we 
do it 

Q. Where is the propriety, wisdom, and 
justice^ of our being saved h^ faith and not by 
works f 

A. Because all good works of every kind 
may be practised in h3rpocrisy, and proceed 
from some evil or vain motive, to deceive 
men : but in faith there can be no hypocrisy. 
Q. Why so? 

A. Because faith is between Gcid and man 
only; not between man and man: and to 
God no man can bfe an hypocrite : therefore 
no virtue is certain and Universal but that of 
faith. 

Q. What is the falrther excellence of faith? 

A. It subdues and extinguishes the pride 

of reason, and gives to God all the glory of 

our salvation. Reason raises questions against 

the 
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the word of God; as Saiah lai^hed at t^ 
promise; but faith receives it, as Abrabam 
believed the promise, and it was accounted tQ 
him for righteousness*. 

Q. Are the moral virtues cmmiiaiided in 
the gospel ? 

- A. Faith does not majke vend the moiral 
law, but establishes moral obedieoce, and lat 
exalts the nature of it, and gives us tlie only 
true and powerful motives tft the performanee 
of it. They are therefore all of them particu-^ 
krly commanded — Owe no man any thing — 
He that striveth far the mastery is temperate 
in all things — idke heed to yourselves that ye. 
be not deceived — Speak the truth uith boldness 
— Add to your faith virtue^ that h fortitude. 

Q. What encouragement have we to prac^ 
tise the virtues thus commanded ? 

A. An assurance that a crown of victory is 
laid up for him, who by adding virtue to his 
faith, demonstrates its reality, by overcoming 
the temptations of the world and the flesh. 

Q. What is deism ? 

♦ Divines, in the early days of the Reibrmation, spoke 
Tery differently of human reason, from what we have heard 
in larter times — Pietas cmculcat roHonemj ohlatrantem canem — 
** Piety trampleth upon reason, that barking dog.'* 0>m- 
xnenii orbis pietas. Ch. Religio, 

. A. It 
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A. It is the affectation of mot alhy, without 
Christian piety. 

Q. Who ajre defets ? 

A. They call theftiselves, as the moral hea- 
thens^ did, philosophers^ and set up natural re- 
ligion against the Bible. 

Q- And is not natural religion a good thing? 

A. The testimony of nature to religious 
truth, so far as it will go, is good : but natu- 
ral religion hath been vended as a thing which 
man can find out for hiriaself by the light of 
nature and reason only. 

Q. Does it agree with the gospel ? 

A. Not at all : it has neither Father, Son, 
nor Holy Ghost : no fall of man ; no atone^ 
ment for sin ; no grace ; no sanctification ; 
no sacraments^; no devil; no church; no com- 
munion of saints; no resurrection; no life 
everlasting. 

Q. When did it first arise among Christians ? 

A. It was brouglit into fashion by some 
philosophising divines of the last century, of 
whom the chief was Bishop Wilkins, a person 
who had conceived tlie project of flying up 
to the moon, and sat very loose as to all the 
discriminations between the Church and the 
conventicle. At first it was a sort of neutral^ 
between Christianity and heathenism, and was 

accom- 
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accommodated to the former ; but of late, it 
hath been severed from Christianity, and is* 
now much more nearly allied to heathenism. 

Q. What effect hath it had? 

A. It has given great advantage to unbe- 
lio'ers ; who have more securely attacked the. 
doctrines of the Christian faith, as absolutely 
fiilse, or at best superfluous and.unnecessary. 
It has banished C'hristianity from many of 
our pulpits ; and introduced many corrupt in- 
terpretations of the Scripture, and it has given 
occasion to the Methodists, to set up their 
tabernacles for the preservation of that faith, 
which seemed to be departing from the 
Church. 

Q. What religion had the heathens ? 

A. Not natural religion, but traditionary 
idolatry ; whose rites of worship agreed in 
many articles with the divine law. Tlie hea- 
thens never depended for acceptance on any 
of their moral works ; but always had recourse 
to rites, sacrifices, supplications, and other 
acts of what is called devotion^ for the pardon 
of sin, and the averting of divine vengeance. 

See the 11th, 12th, and 13th Articles of 
Religion. 

/ . 
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